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THE ECONOMICS OF ACCOUNTANCY’ 


This book is neither a manual for the bookkeeper, nor a purely theoretical work 
yp accountancy. It is best described as an exposition of accountancy theory in 
sony with sound economic theory. The theme centers on income, which the 


ythor regards as the all-important concept in both economics and accountancy. 
The problem of the accountant is to value the inflows and outflows of payments 
cident to business enterprises. 

Accountants take cognizance of the costs of durable instruments chiefly or 
lly as a means of evaluating the future services which these instruments may 
rnder. When the capacity of a capital good to render further services melts away, 
ss value melts away no matter what its original cost. Accounting should be made, 

: solely for the benefit of the management, but for the benefit of individual share- 
jders and of the public who are potential investors in the corporation and pur- 
cosers of the services it renders. 

The book points the way to a sounder science of economics and a better theory 
id practice of accountancy. 

It would not seem an exaggeration to say that The Economics of 
Accountancy: A Critical Analysis of Accounting Theory, by John B. 
(Canning marks an epoch in the two branches of knowledge to which it 
relates—economies and accountancy—and none the less because it is 
a border-line study rather than strictly within the domain of either 
branch. It has come to be recognized as-a good sign when any two 
sciences begin to encroach on each other so that the twilight zone be- 
comes a new field for study. We all know that a new impulse was given 
to physics and chemistry when the traditional fence separating them was 
thrown down, and the new science of physico-chemistry established. 

There is a fundamental reason why such studies as Canning’s must be 
f value to economics. Any quantitative economic concept, to be of any 
use, should be capable of actual measurement. Accounts represent pri- 
warily those measures of business which are practical. They apply to 
business the acid test of practical workability—a test which might have 
saved much useless labor and disputation in economic literature. The 
“wage fund” theory, for instance, could scarcely have been proposed in 
in atmosphere of actual accounts. No one ever has or ever could set 
up an account of a wage fund. And if he could set it up in a capital 
ccount, he would see the inherent impossibility of transmuting it into 


‘Published by Ronald Press, 1929. Reviewed in Amertcan Economic Review, 
March, 1980, p. 112. 
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wages in the income account. So also we might have been spared { 
wearisome discussions of the supposed important distinction betwee 
productive and unproductive labor. The illusory “wage fund” concep 
and the illusory “unproductive labor” concept each died a natur 
death, slowly and unobtrusively. Professor Canning’s book will haste 
the inevitable and unobtrusive death of many illusory concepts of capi 
tal and income such as the once popular formula, “capital is Wealt 
used to produce more wealth,” which is fully as futile as the notion 0 
“productive labor” (as distinct from “unproductive labor”) to which 
it is analogous. 
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Professor Canning keeps his feet on the ground. His work shows a — 
painstaking effort to deal with many baffling problems of practice anda 102). ( 
theory. The book is not a manual for the bookkeeper nor is it primarily 
a purely theoretical study. It may perhaps best be described as an In an 
exposition of accounting procedure in harmony with sound economic problem 
theory. The author avoids, for the most part, inferences as to the since th 
intentions of accountants in their various procedures; for what account. allocate 
ants’ intentions may have been must always be a matter of conjecture. account 
Instead, he studies the statistical effects of these procedures and points accural 
out their economic significance. He complains that too little attention the dat 
has been given to accounting in the colleges. Only in the last two decades winding 
have the university curricula given courses in accounting from the are por 
economic point of view, despite the fact that the practice of bookkeeping counts 
is centuries old. given 

The central theme of the work is the concept of income, which cor- happet 
forms to that which I have found essential in my own studies, namely, there 1 


a series of services rendered, The author repeatedly calls attention to clude 


the importance of this income-concept, and criticises me for not en- us wel 
phasizing it enough. He says: that 9 
lar ar 
In a late article Fisher says: “I believe that the concept of income is, eer 
without exception, the most vital central concept in economic science and : 
that on fully grasping its nature and interrelations with other concepts mates 
largely depends the full fruition both of economic theory and of its applica mone! 
tions to taxation and statistics.’ If he had written instead that income 1s, unles: 
without exception, the simplest and most fundamental concept of economic pract 
science, that only by means of this concept can other economic concepts ever 
be fully developed and understood, and that upon beginning with this concept It 
depends the full fruition of economic theory in economic statistics, it would past 
have been an equally true and a more significant statement (p. 175). (The a cas 
italics are Canning’s. ) posit 
Income may not consist entirely of money income, and even money = 
income is not literally money. direc 
Note that it is the fruition in money—not the money-fruit—that is gross little 
income. When a grocer makes a cash sale, the money he receives is at atin 
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ysset—not income. It is the bringing in that is income, it is this last con- 
version in a long chain of events, i.e., of establishing a place of business, 
of equipping the sales-rooms, of acquiring stock in trade, of preparing the 
yares for exhibit and delivery, and so on, that constitutes gross income. 
\any objects and persons within the establishment will have rendered 
non-monetary though valuable services to the grocer that are necessary 
antecedents to this final service of the object sold. It is this final service 
oly, this service of bringing in money, that counts as income. To the 
extent that these antecedent services are applicable to future sales, future 
bringings-in of money, the grocer has assets—not income. In a “cash” 
hysiness the income cycle and the operation cycle are co-terminous. The 
wcle begins with money passing from the proprietor; it ends with the 
receipt of money that cannot be recovered by the person paying it (pp. 101- 
102). (Compare my Nature of Capital and Income, Part II.) 


In an ordinary modern enterprise, the author points out, the whole 
problem of services is that of bringing in or paying out money and, 
ince this money flows irregularly, the valuation of these flows fairly 
allocated to short periods can never be given any exact meaning. The 
counting for all gains and losses can never be given completely and 
accurately until the business is wound up. For any interval between 
the date of founding, or first putting in of money, and the date of 
winding-up, or last taking out of money, only estimates or appraisals 
are possible. ‘These intermediate year-by-year or month-by-month ac- 
counts can be only reports of progress. The income and outgo for a 
given week cannot consist merely of the money transactions which 
happen to occur within that particular week. There may be none; or 
there may be a whole quarter’s disbursements. We must obviously in- 
clude only the pro rata share for that week of any big items within it 
as well as the pro rata share of big items occurring before and after 
that week. It is this pro-rating, or spreading over time, of the irregu- 
lar and unequally lumped receipts and expenditures which makes the 
chief trouble for accountants. These pro-ratings are necessarily esti- 
mates, not facts. The only actual facts of corporate income are the 
money receipts and expenditures in all their jagged irregularities; but 
unless there is some pro-rating the results of accounting are of little 
practical use. 


It is possible, but not very useful, to prepare all income statistics of the 
past on the basis of realized income and cost valuations. This would be 
a cash receipts and disbursements accounting only. No accruals or earnings, 
positive or negative, would be included. That is to say, no depreciation 
and no appreciation could find a place, no costs of assets like manufactured 
inventories other than the cost of materials embodied in the goods and of 
direct labor services, could be shown. Such an accounting can show very 
little that is significant with respect either to a present financial and oper- 
ating position or to performance during a period that is closed (pp. 320-321) 
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On the other hand, it is very difficult to define gross income under rarter 
accounting. ‘The concept includes two very ly 
actual accounting y unlike parts, wh 
In a book of this kind the definition of gross income is of critical im.fay 2) (D'S | 
portance. But the writer has been unable to find anywhere in the literature MMi or that 2 
either a simple definition, or a simple set of propositions amounting to slus a gh 
a definition, that satisfactorily meets the tests just proposed. Nor has MM j.c< o 
class 
he ever been able to phrase a definition of his own that, tested upon good _ - 
students, seemed to be a sufficiently apt one on the score of convenience oon 
(p. 100). ire 
The gross incom yf a specified period is a mere summation. It is a complica 
measure only. It is 1 ition of the amount of gross operating income equally | 
plus the amount of gross financial income. It is a summation only, both sided 
because the nature of the two classes of income have nothing in common x t 
that is peculiar to g1 1come, and because the methods of measuring (not NO 
the unit of measure) of the two kinds of income are different (p. 100), the pitf 
When professional jtants speak of the gross operating income of must eV 
a period they mean the fruition in money (or the equivalent of money), , 
effected within the per of all those elementary services which are the con- af 
ponents of enterprise operations (p. 101). to avol® 
The gross financial me of a period consists of the hire earnings, Ane 
effected within the period, arising from grants of moneyed funds made by ai 
One person (or persons another (or others) (p. 109). (Italics are the charge 
the co 
author’s. ) 
lamage 
Net income, however, is 1 ly a difference; there are no separable a | 
series of services that can be ascribed to it. The separable series all 7 
ouuay 
belong to gross inco t the 
No propositions t ilitative nature to met income can be experi 
maintained (p. 126 parcel 
Since what or each particular proprietor must be true thich 
hot} 
for any succession of them, there can also be a final net income to an = 
enterprise for the who 1d of its existence. Just as with gross income, _ 
too, no measure of n e earned in an enterprise in a period shorter expint 
° af ite 
than a proprietor’s tenure can ever be anything more than an index of or | 
progress (p. 127). ay 
There seems to be no brief expression less general than “net income is a 
equal to gross income | luctions’”’ that is wholly true; and this expression dedu 
comes perilously near | meaningless. It is idle to attach any single om 
term to the whole con hat enter into the subtrahend summation Obvi 
unless some new term w ly f of alternative usages is invented (p. 127). “ay 
the 
It would seem that | vagueness in the concept of gross imcome neo) 
hich troubles Mr. C is of no great sequence | to what- = 
which troubles Mr. is of no great consequence because to what 
ever degree gross income is subject to fluctuation, in that same degree I 
will the “deductions” therefrom likewise be necessary. Just as m the ser’ 
complete accounting o! payment of 5 cents for a glass of soda water, ‘d 
it makes very little difference whether any attention is paid to “making 
change.” If a customer first changes a dollar bill and then hands over - 
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, quarter, receiving back 20 cents in change, it might be difficult to 
de whether a full accounting should state that a gross payment of 


os cents was made in exchange for 20 cents plus a glass of soda water, 
»r that a gross payment of a dollar was made in exchange for 95 cents 
sus a glass of soda water, or even that $1.25 was paid for $1.20 and 


, glass of soda water. The only important fact is that the glass of 
«ja water costs a net of 5 cents. So gross income and net deductions 
» important only as methods of computing net income. The only 


.mplication comes from the pro-rating process which must apply 


squally to gross income and its “deductions” if double counting is to be 
voided. 

No treatise on the subject of income could avoid some discussion of 
the pitfalls of double counting. The accountant, like the economist, 
nust ever be on the lookout for these pitfalls. 


The accountant, in scheduling these adverse events, is extremely careful 
ty avoid double counting. The spoiling of a partly manufactured product 
‘s an adverse event; so, too, are the payment for the materials that have 
sone into it, the wages paid for work done upon it, and the overhead 
charges incurred in its partial manufacture; but the loss of the article and 
the cost of the article lost have one, not several, adverse effects. If the 
lamage due to spoilage were to be listed as a deduction item, then the 


would have to be diminished below the corresponding account balances. The 
outlay for a new factory building is an adverse event just as the acquisition 
f the building is favorable. But the benefit from acquisition cannot be 
experienced in a period less than the entire tenure of it. The accountant 
parcels out the adverse element, the outlay, over the series of years in 
which the beneficial services are to be received. Just as he avoids counting 
both the receipt of the building and the receipt of the services of the 
building but counts only one, he avoids counting both the outlay and the 
expiration of service value. Depreciation expense is not an expense in and 
of itself; it is the outlay for the depreciating object that is the primary 
xpense. By the end of the tenure of the building it makes no statistical 
lifference in the balance sheet whether the outlay was treated as a single 
deduction from gross income when the outlay occurred or as a series of 
annual deduction items the summation of which is equal to the outlay. 
Obviously, the latter treatment is the more convenient for those who wish 
periodic information about net income. In the avoidance of double counting 
the aceountant’s statistical procedure is above reproach. Definitions of 
ncome, common in economic literature, that include both goods and services 
lo not have this great statistical merit (pp. 128-129). 


Professor Canning closely links the income concept of a series of 
services with the concept of assets. He points out that the essential 
dea of an asset is that it stands for a separable series of future services. 


What is essential is that there must be some anticipated, identifiable, 
separate (or separable) services (or income) to be had by a proprietor 
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as a matter of legal or equitable right, from some person or object, though jefined in 
not necessarily from an ascertainable person(s) or object(s). One speaks i is found 
of a motor truck owned by a corporation and operated in its enterprise sccountin 
as an asset of the company. But neither the legal title in the object nor gam oversi@P 
the existence of the object, nor the two together, constitutes the asset, Mam tions WOU 


That which is fundamental is that certain anticipated services of the truck 


procedur 
will inure to the benefit of the corporation. Note that it is not the whole 


that it de 


of the possible services of the truck, nor even all those services that could tion, hor 
be rendered by it with maximum economy to society, but only those S€rvices many. 
which the company can advantageously obtain from it in the course of recogniz' 
its operation in their enterprise (p. 14). Accou 
cost. B 


Thus, the idea of a series of future services is the essence of an asset MAN Jower b' 
rather than any specific source or means of those services like a motor tions (P 
truck or a person. 


Past 
To distinguish between the source and the services from that source means 
would be, for some items (indeed, for most), to split hairs, both practically “ounta 
and logically. But the source of the service to the holder of a negotiable d 
note receivable, for example, may be either the person primarily liable, - 
intermediate parties secondarily liable, or unascertained transferees, whether iuture 
by full negotiation or by assignment “without recourse” and/or “without valuat 
warranty,” or it may be some person who “pays for honor.” Obviously may h 
some source must be ited; but no particular or ascertained source, heals 
nor even an unconditional source is requisite. It is not the source that is the oo 
note holder’s asset; nor is it the thing (or person) that will prove to be ast 
the source that is valued. It is the anticipated service, the payment of taken 
money at some future time, that is valued and that is fundamental to the Th 
existence of the asset (p. 15 ants, 
The idea is that as long as a group of future services can be wrapped -™ 
up in a separate pack ige, so to speak, bought or sold, or at any rate Th 
valued, under whatever label, the question of the physical or other means “this 
by which this package of services is secured is of no consequence. 
The whole subject of accountancy, if not the whole essence of eco- 
nomics, lies in the study of series of services. Capital accounts, that is, 
accounts of assets and liabilities, merely represent the discounted valua- P 
tion at a particular date of the series of services and disservices or ever 
“outlays” which are expected to be rendered subsequent to that date. fute 
It is worth noting that the author exonerates the accountants from seri 
the error of holding that past costs determine values. This will come omi 
as a surprise to many economists who have long complained that ac- ah 
countants deal solely, or principally, with past costs. an 
Economists and others have often made the gross mistake of attributing the 
to accountants a confusion of cost and value, or of identifying cost and ser 
valuation. No such crude association can be shown from the facts of ear 
modern accounting procedure. Others, particularly the writers on accounts, no 
have said that accountants adopt cost less depreciation as the measure of nm 
valuation. This is much nearer the mark. But even if depreciation be 


is: 
| 
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jeined in the most refined and accurate sense, with respect to that which 
is found in practice, the statement is still wide of the mark. Modern 
ycounting procedure abounds in instances that do not conform to this 
oversimplified description. To make this assertion about accountants’ valua- 
ons would make the modern balance sheet assert things that the underlying 
procedures do not assert at all and would make it omit saying many things 
that it does assert. Cost is only one class of evidence considered; deprecia- 
on, however defined and measured, is only one class of evidence among 
many. In a multitude of cases, initial valuations greater than cost are 
recognized; in a like multitude, increases in value are exhibited (p. 186). 
Accountants are properly sceptical of valuation bases other than original 
st. But when the weight of evidence tends to show that some higher or 
iower basis is really more probable they are not unwilling to revise valua- 


tlons (p. 254) 


Past costs are utilized by accountants chiefly, if not solely, as a 
means of valuing future or anticipated services. No competent ac- 
sountant would value any asset or liability except by valuing the antici- 
pated future services and outlays. Just as soon as these anticipated 
future services melt away, the present value melts away too; and the 
valuation must be written off or reduced, however great the past cost 
may have been. One of the chief tasks of the accountants is, through 
“valuation accounts,” or “reserves,” to do this work of writing off or 
revising original valuations, whether these original valuations were 
taken from cost figures or not. 

This attitude of the author, which is that of professional account- 
ants, toward cost or expense as a valuation, though imperfect, of fu- 
ture services is shown in the discussion of “organization expenses :” 


The real meaning of the item, “organization expenses,” is, therefore, 
“this amount was paid to procure the adopted form of organization in the 
expectation that the services or assets to be utilized under it would be 
worth more to the proprietary interest (by at least the amount of the 
outlay) than they would otherwise be worth” (p. 32). 


Professor Canning points out that where an asset and a liability are 
evenly matched by the substantial equivalence and simultaneity of a 
future series of services, on the one hand, and a corresponding future 
series of outlays or payments therefor, on the other, both are usually 
omitted in the accounts. For instance, if a man acquires a lease of 
a house and contracts to pay rent, the lease is not usually put down as 
an asset nor the obligation to pay rent as a liability, for the reason 
that the series of services, namely, the shelter of the house, and the 
series of outlays, namely the payments of rent, are supposed to match 
each other. But, if the two series are not substantially equivalent or 
not substantially simultaneous, the accountant may express the pre- 
ponderance as an asset or as a liability or even set forth the present 
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value of both. In the latter case it is better not to separate such pairs 
by placing one on one side of the balance sheet and the other on th «intang 
other, but to set up the bigger one as an asset or liability, as the Case 
may be, and the other as a deduction therefrom. 


extendin§ 


from & V 


wii 


Some such procedure is called for not only in cases where, becayse 
of an increase, say, of shelter value over and above the rent contracted 
for, the lease has a salable value, but also in cases where the rent js 
prepaid, in other words where the simultaneity has been materially in- 
terfered with. In such cases there is apt to be confusion in the ego- 
nomic interpretation if the interpreter does not realize what is really 
represented. 

Thus one often lance sheets items of “prepaid wages,” “prepaid 
rent,” etc. A wag t be an asset to the employer, nor a rent to a 
tenant. But the labor services and the services of the rented object stil] 
to be rendered are sets within the meaning of the definition 
given in the preceding chapter; and supposedly, the services will be worth 
at least as much as t have cost (p. 24). 

The author emp es the importance of taking more specific ac- 
count of commitments t occasionally happens that accounts con- 
forming to the best criterion of accountants mislead purchasers of a 
business because of th sion of certain commitments, such as a long- 
time guarantee to replace a machine or else to refund its purchase 
price. Good accounting practice is moving toward a better procedure 
regarding commitments. Professor Canning intimates that it may 
shortly become the general practice to include all vital commitments in 
the balance sheet by giving more inclusive meanings to assets and liabili- 
ties. 

That is to say, so1 ntants are beginning to list, as assets and as 
liabilities, the services to be had and the services to be performed under 
wholly unperformed contracts (p. 57 


) 


Among the most in sting and penetrating of the author’s observa- 
tions are those on so-called “good will.” He points out that, just as 
a pair of shoes is worth m than twice the value of a single shoe, since 


a single shoe is sc: le by itself, and just as an automobile 


is worth more than the sum of the values of its separate parts, so a 


business as a going co! 1 may be worth more than the sum of the 
valuations of its sepa rts (by “sum” is meant, of course, the al- 
gebraic sum, including liabilities as negative assets). This difference 
between the value of the whole combination and the sum of the values 
of its constituent parts taken piecemeal, is, the author tells us, what 
accountants mean by “good will.” From a dictionary point of view and 
still more from an ety \gical point of view, this interpretation might 
be accused of perverting the meaning of the term “good will,” or of 
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extending it to include patents, trade marks, franchises, and all other 
«ptangibles ;” but that is a mere matter of words. It might be better, 
‘om a verbal point of view, to return to the original meaning of “good 
J” as merely one of many kinds of intangibles, namely the valuation of 
ye probability of continued patronage of satisfied customers—cus- 
tomers feeling literally a good will toward the concern—in which case 
shore would still remain an excess of the total valuation of an enterprise 

»d the sum of the valuations of its separable parts. 

In practice, however, it is seldom, if ever, possible to separate “good 
yl? from other intangibles. Thus good will in the strict and original 
wnse has very little useful meaning. It is the “going-concern excess,” 
‘ncluding other intangibles, which has the useful meaning—the excess 
{the total valuation over the sum of the valuations of the separable 
parts. If accountants call this entire sum “good will,” there can be 
ttle objection either from the accountant or the economist. This ex- 
cess, Whether called good will or not, explains the excess of market value 
over book value. Of course the “excess” may be negative. 

In this connection the author raises the question as to whether good 
will, in the sense of going-concern excess is properly to be regarded 

n asset at all, or whether, as he inclines to think, the concept of 
“assets” should be restricted to designate only the piecemeal parts. 

In discussing this problem, Professor Canning helps us to see the 
istification for the reluctance of accountants to make their book values 
correspond more nearly to actual or market values by refusing, in gen- 
eral, fully to evaluate “good will.” The accountant’s proper business 
under the terms for which he is usually engaged is primarily confined 
to making a correct valuation of the separable parts and does not in- 
clude making a valuation of the going concern as a whole. 

Sometimes, therefore, the accountant puts down the so-called good 
will as worth “one dollar’”—not, of course, because he thinks that one 
dollar is its true worth, but merely as a memorandum that good will 
exists and that the accountant has not attempted to evaluate it. To 
evaluate it properly requires an entirely different sort of expert than 
an accountant, with a different sort of training. 

Of course where the “good will” has actually been sold in good faith 
for a definite sum or, for any other reason, has a specific measurable 
valuation, the accountant is justified in placing such valuation upon it 
and he can then do so by the same methods he uses in his ordinary pro- 
fessional work. 

This problem of the discrepancy between the valuation of a concern 
as a whole and the valuation of its parts is at bottom the same as the 
much discussed problem of economists as to whether the sum of the mar- 
ginal productivities of the agents of production will account for the 
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whole product, or whether, instead, there emerges a residual element. 

Another problem with which Professor Canning deals is the “equa- 
tion of proprietorship.” It has long been an aphorism of economists 
that the value of the assets is equal to the value of the liabilities plus 
the value of the proprietorship. 

Is this “equation of accounts” an identity or is it an equivalence 
between three independently measurable magnitudes? If it is an iden- 
tity, which two of the three magnitudes are really the independent ones? 
The author answers these questions by concluding that the two indepen- 
dent items are assets and liabilities and that the derivative item is the 
net proprietorship. In a still more simplified way we may regard Jia- 
bilities as a form of assets merely having a negative sign. The assets 
represent the series of services running to the proprietor and the lia- 
bilities represent the series running from the proprietor. 


Arithmetically there are but two quantities exhibited: (1) the money 
valuation (importance to the proprietor) of the ultimate benefits to be 
received from the services proceeding from the several items to the pro- 
prietor; and (2) the money valuation of the services which the proprietor 
has bound himself to render to other persons. Statistically the equation 
of accounts is epitomized in the difference between the volume of benefits 
expected to flow in (with reference to the proprietor) and the volume of 
adverse elements to flow out. 

In the matter of valuation, liabilities do not differ from assets except 
in characteristic direction of flow. Those writers who urge consideration 
of liabilities as negative assets express a view more fruitfully suggestive 
than do those who habitually associate liabilities and net proprietorship 
in their discussion. But the problems of revenue-getting are so vastly 
different from those of procuring funds for it and from those of dividing 
the fruits of enterprise that no degree of similarity of quantitative aspects 
of the single items can ever make the groups of assets and the groups of 
liabilities homogeneous with respect to the accountant’s principal inquiries. 

The association in speech and writing of liabilities and of net proprietor- 
ship as though these two quantities were codrdinate and had an independent 
existence, cannot but be misleading to those not fully informed. That they 
usually appear in the same member of the balance sheet as though they 
were coérdinate is a mere statistical convention (pp. 50-51). 


He concludes: 


ntire beneficial interest of a holder of a 
set of assets in those assets. A liability is a service, valuable in money, 
which a proprietor is under an existing legal (or equitable) duty to render 
to a second person (or set of persons) and which is not unconditionally an 
agreed set-off to its full amount against specific services of equal or greater 
money value due from this second person to the proprietor. 

Net proprietorship cannot be qualitatively defined except as a mere dif- 
ference. It is the difference found by subtracting the summation of the 


liabilities from the amount of the proprietorship (pp. 55-56). (Italics are 
the author’s.) 


Proprietorship consists of the « 
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I think this statement, which the author offers not as his personal 
lution but as his interpretation of the best usage of accountants, 
ines not fully clear up the difficulties and ambiguities involved in the 
concept of a “proprietor.” In the old days, when accounting began, the 
proprietor was a very definite individual with specific liabilities; but 
today with a multitude of investment forms and with contracts in 
yhich creditors share in profits and take explicit risks instead of en- 
‘oying returns which are theoretically guaranteed, the whole concept 
of 8 proprietor becomes more and more difficult, if indeed it does not 
vanish into thin air, while the concept of the corporation as a fictitious 
or artificial person which, for bookkeeping purposes, receives and dis- 
enses all elements of the accounts becomes increasingly useful. 

Today the essential differences, economically speaking, between in- 
vestments such as common stocks of various types, preferred stocks of 
various types, and bonds of various types, are chiefly differences of 
risks. The problem cannot, it seems to me, be worked out from a 
merely legalistic point of view, though legal rights are of great im- 
portance and the author pays much attention to their bearing on the 
subject (e.g., pp- 60-68). He is not at all convincing when he con- 
cludes that a debenture bond is not a bond at all and so is “clearly 
not a liability.” And in this he clearly departs from his rule of in- 
terpreting accounting procedure. 

That is to say, so long as there is any contract between the company and 
another person not wholly and completely performed on the company’s 
part, and so long as any tort or criminal liability exists undischarged, no claim 
can be enforced (p.62). 

But a good debenture bond is ordinarily regarded by its owner as 
almost identical with a mortgage bond. It is merely a matter of the 
relative chances involved. In fact, a debenture bond of one company 
may be far safer than a mortgage bond of another. When there is no 
chance of insolvency, the distinction becomes a distinction without a dif- 
ference. With our modern mixtures of bonds and stocks and with so 
many persons in many roles of stockholder and bondholder, with cus- 
tomer stock ownership and employee stock ownership, with profit-shar- 
ing and codperation, the idea of “the” residual ownership becomes too 
complicated to be covered by the share of any one “responsible proprie- 
tor” or group of proprietors. The author himself seems to regard 
the owner of a debenture or of an “income bond” as almost as purely 
a proprietor as the owner of preferred stock. Many bonds today are 
convertible into stock or have stock warrants attached so that the 
“residual” claims include a part of the interests of “creditors.” 

In short, the old idea of a proprietor as one insider with specific 
and simple obligations to outsiders called creditors will no longer serve ; 
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for certain types of “creditors” instead of being really outsiders are 
partly inside the business and partake of the nature of proprietors, 

For this reason I venture to think that there is more value than the 
author seems to assign to it of the concept of a “fictitious person,” 
such as a corporation considered as a bookkeeping entity. This “per: 
son” is the sole proprietor and its liabilities include stocks as wel] as 
bonds. Thus, with respect to a corporation, the residual element in the 
balance sheet is a true liability, a liability to stockholders. 

We could even imagine a company in which each of the parties at 
interest has precisely the same rights and obligations as every other, 
owning the same quota of bonds, preferred stock and common stock, 
etc. Who then is “the proprietor?” 

The valuation of some kinds of assets is far more direct than that of 
others. This leads Professor Canning to make a broad distinction be 
tween direct and indirect valuation although there are many impercep- 
tible gradations between the two, according to how definitely one can 
estimate the contribution of the asset to the money making which is the 
supreme object of the enterprise. Among the assets capable of what 
he calls “direct” valuation are cash and accounts receivable. 

Cash involves no estimate. Accounts receivable involves an estimate of 
collectibility only. Merchandise involves likewise merely an estimate of 
funds to be collected as a result of sales, though, of course, a highly reliable 
estimate is not always possible. In the case of cash the enterprise services 


have all been rendered. In the case of the accounts receivable and the 
merchandise, only one service, the bringing in of money, is involved (p 183). 


As to “indirect valuations,” he says: 


But not all assets are of this kind. In a manufacturing establishment 
many kinds of machines are employed each of which renders a kind of 
service peculiar to itself. None of these services consists in the direct 
and immediate bringing in of money. And while no one will question the 
proposition that the value of a machine is derived from the value of its 
services and from the outlays incident to procuring its services, no one 
can make a direct money valuation of those services unless they are to be 
sold separately (pp. 183-184). 


Professor Canning thinks that one of the improvements to which we 
may look forward in accounting procedure is the substitution of direct 
valuations in certain cases such as inventories, where indirect valua- 
tions are now employed because they are easier. 


If any substantial increase in reliability can be had at reasonable expense 
by resorting to direct valuation, clearly it is worth getting, and, in any event, 
the direct valuation gives additional information. The inventory is almost 
always the biggest single current item in merchandising concerns. In mer- 
cantile establishments, too, it is often the largest item in the balance sheet. 
The present writer’s belief is that, in proportion to the effort needed to 
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Professor Canning considers carefully the various formulas which 
have been proposed for correcting valuations of assets, especially in 
iepreciation accounts. He discusses various types including the or- 
jinary straight line formula by which an asset is supposed to depreciate 
aenly through a certain specific period until it vanishes, and also the 
sinking fund” formula in which interest is taken into account. 


The writer has made a test of every formula proposed in the literature and 
has invented some* hundreds of modifications upon these. But every one of 


} 
i 


these can be demonstrated to be inferior in the conditions that prevail in 
yse to the modifications of the service unit rule proposed here (p. 284). 


He concludes that a modification of the service unit formula is the 
best, since it possesses none of the demerits of the other formulas dis- 


cussed and 

possesses not only all of the merits of all of them but many more. If 
the postulates laid down for its support approximate the truth, the formula 
produces useful answers to the questions: 

1. Of that which has been paid or must be paid for services of long-lived 
devices, how much expense was impliedly incurred on behalf of services al- 
ready realized and how much for services that are still to be had? 

2. Of those services paid for or to be paid for how much is applicable to 


the services used this year? 
3. How much has been or will have to be paid out per unit of service 


realized (p. 294) ? 

The author believes in the judicious use of mathematics but does not 
wish to be too meticulous in this regard, as the cost of the mathematics 
may have to be taken into account as itself a material element in cost. 

3ut any one who has the patience to find out for himself what accountants 
actually do and who will reflect upon what he finds, will discover that mod- 
ern accounting practice is, on the whole, sounder than that which has been 
written about it (pp. 45-46). 

Professor Canning impresses upon the reader that accounts are not 
prepared primarily for economists but for employers who are anxious 
to get the most practical valuations possible and who are interested 
in economic theory only to the extent that it leads to an improvement 
in such practical valuations. 

Many economists are grieved to find that the balance sheet valuations of 


accountants are of mongrel origin (from the economist’s point of view). 
They find that cash has been counted (a present valuation); that accounts, 


embe 
complish it, improvement of inventory valuation offers a prospect for a ce) 
S are ..r gain in usefulness of accounting reports than does any other element : 
rs, technique in accountancy (p. 227). 
N the Sometimes—all too often in the writer’s opinion—accountants employ F 
son," ggirect valuations when legitimate and reasonably reliable direct capital es 
» cslyes can be found. This is the case with finished goods inventory (p. 
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bills, and notes receivable have been valued at the number of dollars ¢ 
pected to come in (a future valuation); that interim receivable interes 
accruals are valued separately from the principals to which they attac 
(an earning); that inventories are valued at cost or market (a purely arbj 
trary index) ; that items like organization expense, purchased good will, ete 
having no attributes in common with the assets grouped with them are in 
cluded (valuation account balances); that fixed assets are valued at an ar 
proximation to the cost of the future services expected to become available 
provided that cost does not exceed the cost of available substitute Service: 
(a division of costs into past and future charges). They find, moreoyes 
that these diverse valuations of diverse things are added to find an asset 
total that, dollar for dollar, cannot possibly have a common significance, 
In the other branch of the balance sheet they find a group of curreni 
liabilities valued at the amount to become payable (a future valuation); 
that fixed liabilities are valued to yield the effective rate implicit in theis 
net issue price (a present valuation); and that a more or less arbitrary 
distribution of the difference between asset and liability totals is made among 
capital stock and elements of surplus or deficit (the total thus divided be- 
ing merely the resultant of the diverse measures of assets and of liabilities), 
They find that this net proprietary interest figure bears no stable relation 


to the true capital value (if the latter could be found) of the enterprise as 
a whole. 

No less are they distressed by the figures they find in the income state. 
ment for a specified period. They find a mixture of realized income positive 
and negative, of many negative earnings, of some positive earnings; and of 
a figure like that resulting from the difference between (1) the sum of pur- 


chase costs and beginning inventory valued at cost or market, and (2) the 
closing inventory valued at cost or market—a difference figure that is neither 
a realized (negative) income nor a (negative) earning. 

The statistical state of affairs complained of does exist. No competent 
student of the joint field of economics and accounting can doubt that the 
measurements in accountants’ reports are of diverse statistical orders. But 
that is a very different matter from charging professional accountants with 
responsibility for statistical absurdities. To such a charge the accountants 
could make the perfect rejoinder, “Show us a better way of doing this work 


that is both practicable and that clients would pay to have done” (pp. 819- 
320). 


The author suggests that, in view of the importance of the informa- 
tion given in the balance sheet, it would be well to supersede the single 
“all purpose” balance sheet by various balance sheets constructed for 
various purposes. He hopes the day may come when public accountants 
will serve notice that a particular balance sheet was framed for a particv- 
lar purpose and that he who uses it for any other purpose “does so at 
his own risk” (p. 88) 

In short, while the author is critical of the economists’ criticism of 
accountants, he points out the need for better accounting and the 
necessity of providing the money to pay for it. He stresses the in- 
portance of having an accounting made, not simply by and for the 
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jjerested management, but by and for those whom the management 
gqves. Thus, the shareholders in an enterprise might well have their 
own accountants report to them on the state of the financial condition 
of the company from their point of view. 


There can be no doubt of the too great apathy of the financially interested 
public im the past in procuring disinterested expert reviews of corporate 
wfairs. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that bankers, in the interest of 
their depositors and shareholders, that investment houses, in the interest 
of their customers, and that governing boards of the stock exchanges, in the 
interest of their members and their members’ clients, have in recent years 
jone much to press the protective services of public accountants upon cor- 
porate business. The comment excited both in the popular press and in 
jnancial and trade journals by Professor Ripley’s “Stop, Look, Listen” 
article, in which among other measures, he urged an annual accounting by 
publie accountants acting in the interests of shareholders other than di- 
rectors and officers, could hardly have followed the publication of such an 
article fifteen years ago. Pressure for better service by those entitled to 
receive it can be counted on both to extend and to better the service (p. 327). 

While the great bulk of the work done by public accountants still consists 
of “balance sheet audits” and of “detailed audits” covering the activities 
of a fiscal year, many more important and far-reaching investigations have 
been required of them in recent years. ‘Financial and industrial surveys” 
are often asked for. In these, something more than the history of the con- 
cern under examination is brought in. The prospect for the industry as a 
whole, the form and magnitude of the enterprise most likely to succeed in 
the industry, the appropriate capital “set-up,” the most advantageous mode 
of market development, and so on, are considered. Such tasks give scope 
for the best service of broadly trained, experienced professional men, men 
whose competence and vision go far beyond that requisite for the conven- 
tional procedures of account keeping (pp. 327-328). 


The author points out that the profession of accounting, with its 
rules, associations, and training, has become increasingly ethical and 
therefore increasingly important to all concerned. While the account- 
ant is almost universally paid by the employer, he will not, if in a 
reputable firm, falsify accounts for his own or his employers’ benefit. 
He is in a semi-judicial position and under obligation to report correct 
valuations for the benefit of the creditors or others interested besides 
the proprietor who pays for his work. As interest in and understand- 
ing of the importance of accounting grow, the economists, the statis- 
ticians and the general public will demand that accountants furnish 
the information needed by investors and the consumers as well as that 
required by the proprietor. If some day our census taking, which has 
already grown vast in scope and complexity, should include an account- 
ing survey, or if some future Rockefeller Foundation should make such 
a survey, presumably the accountants making the survey would find 


* Atlantic Monthly, September, 1926. 
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themselves seeking to reach such valuations as will serve the Purpose 
of economists and statisticians rather than proprietors. TH 

The most of the book is given up to accounts of money making enter. 
prises. But to me, because of my own studies in this line, one of thm > 
most interesting portions of the book is that which gives an ideal ac = 
counting of a person’s individual income (pp. 168-168). md the 

The shortcomins conomists who have neglected accounting stud- the Rail 
ies are pointed out 1) much plain speaking. The author shoys a fh 
(page 7) that the economist is prone to assume that those who are in a of 
the market poss id use certain information about cost which they 
have not and can 1 r get. He also points out (page 7) that much 
in economic theory is only quasi-quantitative; that, for imstance, the On 
notions of increasi lecreasing returns are “too coarse for practical MM, uns 
analysis.” 

He criticises n cited case of the telephone business as subject MM - " 
to decreasing 1 nereasing cost, pointing out that when the * 
cost per subscrib. reases with the increasing size of a telephone Wik 
business the cost per wnit of service may be decreasing. And in gen- "ah 
eral, a service unit is suggested to replace the time unit which is a poor a 1 
makeshift for a d for measuring amounts and values of services. les 

It takes no great t to see that one year’s use of a truck may vastly # . 
differ from another ; uses in everything that is really significant. But : 
if a ton-mile-under ful-load has a stabler significance, and if the ratio Emp 
of miles run to 1 s-under-useful-load for periods as long as a year is for 
relatively constant, les run is a better (that is, more convenient and, incu 
hence, more significa sure than is a year of use (p. 281). of | 

Any one who d n autor obile and watches his expenses knows that aus 
gasoline cost, tire costs, ve grinding, greasing, bearing adjustments, re- ae 
boring of cylind e much more closely related to miles run, under -_ 
given road and u litions, than they are to months or years in service with 
(p. 282). whi 

The author d laim to have covered the whole ground of the = 
economics of accou icy; nor does he claim to have solved satisfac- Ma 
torily all the prol ; with which he does deal. The vitally important the 
subject of cost accounting he has deliberately refrained from treating. 
It is to be hoped that he will deal with this subject in a future book. in 

Professor Car has written a sound and penetrating book which Re 
should be highly ble to accountants and economists alike. Al- 
though he def t ccountants against the unjustified criticisms ni 
of statisticians and nomists, he does not attempt to make out that 7 
accountants can do } mg. His book points the way to a sounder i 
science of econon well as better theory and practice of accountancy. tt 
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THE SUPREME COURT INTERPRETS THE RAILWAY 
LABOR ACT 


In May, 1930, the Supreme Court rendered a unanimous decision upholding an 
nection which prohibited a railroad from bringing pressure to bear upon its 


enployees in order to get them to give up membership in their own union and to 
-n the company union. The injunction was issued to enforce a provision ot 


‘he Railway Labor act of 1926. The Supreme Court held that the restrictions imposed 
. 4 result of the act were not unconstitutional. It is believed that this opinion 
involves a reversal of the decisions in the Adair and Coppage cases. It is apparently 
me of the most liberal decisions which the court has ever rendered in a labor case. 


I. The Facts in the Case 


On May 26, 1930, the United States Supreme Court handed down 
, unanimous decision interpreting the Railway Labor act of 1926." 


In November, 1925, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, which had, 
since 1918, represented the clerks of the Texas and New Orleans Railroad 
Company in their dealings with the carrier, made demands for wage 
increases. ‘The company feared that if the union’s request went to 
.n arbitration board its payroll would be increased by approximately 
$340,000 per year.? To avert such a possibility it set to work and 
organized a company union. 

The carrier aggressively solicited membership in this organization. 
Employees who were active in promoting its development were paid 
for such work by the railroad, which also paid the other expenses 
incurred in recruiting members. The company cancelled the passes 
of leading representatives of the independent union and discharged 
them from its service. All of these activities were carried on by the 
railroad in order to set up an organization under its own control, 
with which it might negotiate terms more favorable to itself than those 
vhich would result from dealings with the trade union. In fact, the 
executive vice-president of the company, writing to its president on 
May 24, 1927, expressed the belief that by this method the addition to 
the payroll could be limited to $75,000 per annum.’ 

The program of the railroad encountered a severe obstacle, however, 
in the Railway Labor act of 1926. That law, which abolished the old 
Railroad Labor Board, provided that in negotiations for settling rail- 

*Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company et al. v. Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks et al., 74 L. ed. 607. Justice McReynolds did not hear the 
irgument and took no part in the decision. 

*The union asked for an increase of 10 cents per hour. This would have meant 
an estimated increase in payroll of $773,000 per year. The company estimated that 
the payroll increase as a result of arbitration would be at least $340,000. Brother- 
hood of the Railway Clerks v. Texas and New Orleans Rr. Co., 25 F (2) 873, 874. 


*Texas and New Orleans Rr. Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 74 L. ed. 
607, 609, 611. 
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way disputes, representatives should be designated “by the respecti 
parties in such manner as may be provided in their corporate Organiza qhe Ra 
ner 

tion or unincorporated association, or by other means of collectiy racted UW! 


action, without interference, influence, or coercion exercised by eithe 
party over the self-organization or designation of representatives by ti 
other.”* Invoking this provision, the Brotherhood of Railway Cler 
went into the federal district court in the Southern District of Tex: 
and asked for an injunction restraining the railway company froy 
influencing or intimidating the clerks in their choice of representatives 
It asserted that the company had tried to coerce its members int, 
withdrawing from the Brotherhood and into designating the company 
union as their representative. The court, on August 8, 1927, granted 
the union’s suit for an injunction and enjoined the company from “ip 
any way or manner interfering with, influencing, intimidating or 
coercing” the union or the clerks in their “free and untrammeled right” 
of self-organization and the designation of representatives.® 


hor disp 
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After the issuance of this injunction the railroad, declaring that , 


majority of the clerks had authorized the company union to act for them, 
recognized that organization as their representative. This act, of 
course, implied non-recognition of the Brotherhood. The district court, 
on February 6, 1928, declared that the company’s action was in con- 
tempt of its injunction. It directed the railroad, in order to purge worker 


In 01 
Congre 


itself, to “disestablish” its Association of Clerical Employees, to recog- pords 
nize the Brotherhood pending the election of representatives by secret Him” th 
ballot, and to re-employ certain employees whom it had discharged.’ On strife. 
April 19, 1928, the district court made the injunction permanent.’ The cared 
company appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit, wk 

yy the 


which, on June 10, 1929, affirmed the action of the lower court: 
Another appeal carried the case to the Supreme Court, which uphe Re 
the position of the Brotherhood and reaffirmed the decree of the district 


says: 
court.® 
It is very interesting that Chief Justice Hughes, whose appointment % 
to the Supreme Court had been bitterly fought by organized labor Hi .... 
several months earlier, should be the author of this apparently liberal ae 
decision in favor of a trade union. For there can be little doubt of the ferer 
fact that the decision represents a victory for labor. 
‘Subdivision 8 of Section 2, Act of May 20, 1926. Chapter 847, 44 Stat. 577. 
* Brotherhood of Railway Clerks v. Texas and New Orleans Rr. Co., 24 F. (2) 7 
426. 
* Brotherhood v. Texas and N. O. Rr. Co., 24 F (2) 426; Texas and N. O. Rr. Co.°. cla 
Brotherhood, 74 L. ed. 607, 610. org 


‘Brotherhood v. Texas and N.O. Rr. Co., 25 F (2) 873. 
* Brotherhood v. Texas and N.O. Rr. Co., 883 F (2) 18. 
® Texas and N.O. Rr. Co. v. Brotherhood, 74 L. ed. 607. 
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Dect} II. The Meaning of the Act 


aniza The Railway Labor act of 1926 set up the most extensive machinery 
lectin pacted up to that time to promote the amicable settlement of railway 
Cth or disputes. It encouraged the carrying on of continuous negotiations 
by t ween the workers and the railways in order to adjust disputes at 
Cler heir source. It set up a permanent board of mediation so that federal 
Texg ficials, ready to lend their good offices, might help to bring the workers 
nd their employers together. It provided machinery for the voluntary 
rbitration of disputes in case mediation proved unsuccessful. If, 
jespite all these possibilities for settlement, it appeared that a stoppage 
~ essential transportation service was likely, the President of the 
‘hited States was authorized to appoint an emergency board with 
powers of compulsory investigation. In a very real sense the act em- 
bodied the results of our experience with legislation to promote the 
veaceful settlement of railway disputes from the Act of 1888 to the 
ransportation act of 1920. 


A. Collective Bargaining and the Prohibition of Coercion 


In order to insure the success of the elaborate system it had set up, 


™ Congress thought it desirable to safeguard the right of the railway 
ge yorkers to organize for the purpose of collective bargaining. In the 
og: yords of the Supreme Court, Congress sought to make collective action 
rot Agen the part of the workers “an instrument of peace rather than of 
On Mapsttife’"® In accordance with this purpose, Section 2 of the act de- 


"he Mag cared that each party should be free to designate its representatives 
‘it and to organize “without interference, influence, or coercion” exercised 
48 by the other. 


Referring to this section of the act in its decision, the Supreme Court 


Says: 


nt It is at once to be observed that Congress was not content with the general 
declaration of the duty of carriers and employees to make every reasonable 
effort to enter into and maintain agreements concerning rates of pay, rules 
and working conditions, and to settle disputes with all expedition in con- 
ference between authorized representatives, but added this distinct prohibi- 
tion against coercive measures. The addition cannot be treated as super- 
fluous or insignificant, or as intended to be without effect... . .™ 


The Supreme Court thus makes it clear that when Congress de- 
clared that there should be no interference by one side with the self- 
organization or the designation of representatives by the other, it was 


“Texas and N.O. Rr. Co. v. Brotherhood, 74 L. ed. 607, 617. 
"4 L. ed. 607, 615, 
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not merely uttering a pious wish. It was declaring that certain act pppositi0! 
were thereby prohibited by law. gctual mm 
The court continues as follows: section 
The intent of Cor s is clear with respect to the sort of conduct that ; a 
prohibited. “Interference” with freedom of action and “coercion” 
to well understood conce}] ts of the law. The meaning of the word “influence 0! the R 
in this clause may be gathered from the context. Noscitur a sociis, the com] 
1 he use of the word is to be take n as interdicting the normal relations anda interfer! 
innocent communications which are a part of all friendly intercourse, alhej ++ 
fthe.- 
between employer and employee. “Influence” in this context plainly mea ‘ f 
pressure, the use of the authority or power of either party to induce actioy right ‘ 
by the other in der m of what the statute calls “self-organization.” Tham! CO" 
phrase covers the al of relation or opportunity so as to corrupt or over employ’ 
and nO more iMGenlt aic 
ride the W ill, and it is n re difficult to appraise conduct of this sort inf and un 
connection with the s« m of representatives for the purposes of this acti ys co! 
than in relation to \ known applications of the law with respect to fraud ¥ 
duress and undue influence. If Congress intended that the prohibition, ag aia 
thus construed, s ld | ‘oreed, the courts would encounter no difficultygge SCT 
in fulfilling its purpo . act. 
In reaching a con n as to the intent of Congress, the importance of the Whe 
prohibition in its relation to the plan devised by the act must have appropri- hibited 
ate consideration. Freedom of choice in the selection of representatives on I*1-e] 
each side of the dispute is the essential foundation of the statutory scheme, re 
All the proceedings looking to amicable adjustments and to agreements for trade 
arbitration of disputes, the entire policy of the act, must depend for success fm leader 
on the uncoerced action of each party through its own representatives to the HMM be reg 
end that agreements satisfactory to both may be reached and the peace numbe 
essential to the uninterrupted service of the instrumentalities of interstate Ww! 
commerce may be maintained... . .** : 
putti 
Specifically, what “coercive” acts would be regarded by the Supreme HM yiew 
Court as unlawful interferences with the “free and untrammeled rights” Hi {ail { 
of self-organizatio1 | the designation of representatives? A partial ganis 
answer to this question may be found in the record of the Texas and New to pl 
Orleans case. The Supreme Court points out that the evidence demon- not | 
strated the following facts: (1) that the employees of the company fori 
who were active in promoting the development of the carrier’s Asso- theit 
ciation of Clerical Employees were permitted to devote their time to act. 
that enterprise without deduction from their pay; (2) that the company I 
paid the expenses incurred in recruiting members of the Association; 
(3) that the prog: le by its employees in recruiting these members 
was reported to the carrier; (4) that the passes of leading repre 
sentatives of the Brotherhood were cancelled; and (5) that the carrier 
discharged these leaders. 'The Supreme Court says that these facts 
gave support to the conclusion of the lower courts that the company 
was engaged “in promoting the organization of the Association and in 


274 L. ed. 607, 615-616 
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ppposition to the Brotherhood, and that these activities constituted an 
val interference with the liberty of the clerical employees in the 
‘on of their representatives.””* 
mh n the Brotherhood went into the district court and asked for 
an injunction on the ground that these activities violated Section 2 
iti Railway Labor act, the court granted it a decree which enjoined 
he company and its officers and agents “from in any way or manner 
te -fering with, influencing, intimidating or coercing plaintiffs or any 
‘the... . clerical employees with respect to their free and untrammeled 
right of selecting or designating their representatives for the purpose 
of considering and deciding any and all disputes between said clerical 
enployees and the defendant Railroad Company; [and in] their free 
ind untrammeled right of self-organization.”** Since the injunction 
{hus contained a general prohibition against all kinds of coercion, it must 
obviously have been meant to prohibit the activities of the company above 
referred to. Such activities were thus forbidden by the Railway Labor 


act 


act. 


f the What other activities might the court in the future regard as pro- 
Opti HM hibited by the act because of their coercive nature? It does not seem 
-e unlikely that the discharge of employees because they belonged to a 
+ for de union would be considered as coercive. If the discharge of union 


leaders was so regarded, the discharge of union members as such might 
be re garded as even more effective coercion, since it would reach a greater 


"What attitude ne the courts take toward such an activity as 
putting anti-union contracts into effect? It is difficult to believe, in 
view of the Texas and New Orleans decision, that the courts would 
fail to regard this as coercion of employees in their rights of self-or- 
ganization and the designation of representatives. If the employer were 
to present to the workers the alternative of being discharged or agreeing 
not to belong to a trade union while employed, he would surely be inter- 
ering with their rights to organize in a trade union and to name it as 
heir representative, rights presumably protected by the Railway Labor 
act. 


i 
+ 


In a paragraph above quoted, the Supreme Court, after defining the 
terms “interference,” “influence,” and “coercion,” as used in Section 2 
of the law, says, “The phrase covers the abuse of relation or opportun- 
ity so as to corrupt or override the will... .”7° It would be difficult to 
fr da better description than this of what takes place when employers, 
n order to defeat a trade union, discharge union members or put anti- 

"74 L. ed. 607, 611-612. 


*74 L. ed. 607, 609. 
*74 L. ed. 607, 616. 
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union contracts into effect. Such activities clearly involve “the ab 


cernin 
of relation or opportunity so as to corrupt or override the will.” ‘ 


isputes | 

tives.” 

n collec 


Besides the activities described above, which the carriers are apparent 
ly under legal obligation not to engage in, they appear to be ung 


a positive obligation to engage in collective bargaining. This conc} In ant 
sion arises from a consideration of the Railway Labor act itself t A}l the 
injunctions in the present case, and the language used by the Suprememmor arbi! 
Court. 

or succé 


entative 
nd the 
alities 
nf the ec 
syster 
In de 
pays: 


The act sets up a very elaborate machinery for joint negotiation 
mediation, and arbitration. It is not reasonable to suppose that this 
machinery contemplates negotiation, mediation, or arbitration of dis. 
putes between a carrier and its employees acting as individual 
Congress recognized that self-organization and the designation of repre 
sentatives by both sides was essential to the amicable settlement of 
disputes. If the employees are to be free to organize and select their 
representatives to deal with the carrier, it is clear that the carrier jj 
expected to engage in collective rather than in individual bargaining 

The injunction which the district court first issued to the Brother 
hood ordered the railroad company to refrain from coercing the clerks oe 
with respect to their right of designating representatives “for the pur- P 
pose of considering and deciding any and all disputes between said pes 
clerical employees and the defendant Railroad Company.”* In other fimtions 0! 
words the employees must be free to select persons who would represent employ 
them in collective bargaining. The court directed the company, in esata 
order to purge itself of contempt, to “disestablish” the Association ‘al mith f 
to reinstate the Brotherhood as the representative of the clerks peni- r 


In sh 
labor di: 
and to 


ing the election of a representative by secret ballot, under the direction Re 
of the court.”” The court thereby in effect directed the carrier to en- Mn. 
gage in collective bargaining with its employees through the Brother- ee 
hood. Its order implied directly that, after a fair election in which pected 
the clerks would designate a representative, the company was obligated ee 
to deal collectively with the clerks through the organization so designs ar 
ted. ferent 

The language of the Supreme Court in the present decision lends 1 “4 
further support to the position that the Railway Labor act requires ty 
the carriers to engage in collective bargaining with their employees. In ot 


a paragraph already quoted, the court, referring to the fact that Cor- 
gress enacted a distinct prohibition against coercive measures, speaks 


of th 


of the declaration by that body “of the duty of carriers and employes HM , : 
to make every reasonable effort to enter into and maintain agreements oF, 


74 L. ed. 607, 609. 
74 L. ed. 607, 610. 
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wncerning rates of pay, rules and working conditions, and to settle 
‘putes with all expedition in conference between authorized represent- 
sives."8 The duty described in this passage is clearly a duty to carry 
collective bargaining. 

In another paragraph, also quoted above, the Supreme Court says, 
All the proceedings looking to amicable adjustments and to agreements 
or arbitration of disputes, the entire policy of the act, must depend 
or success on the uncoerced action of each party through its own repre- 
entatives to the end that agreements satisfactory to both may be reached 
nd the peace essential to the uninterrupted service of the instrumen- 
slities of interstate commerce may be maintained.” This language 
»{ the court indicates its belief that “the entire policy of the act” involves 
, system of collective bargaining. 
it of In defending the constitutionality of the act, the Supreme Court 
their Bays: 
er ism In shaping legislation to this end [the amicable settlement of railway 
g. jabor disputes], Congress was entitled to take cognizance of actual conditions 
hep. end to address itself to practicable measures. The legality of collective 
action on the part of employees in order to safeguard their proper interest 
js not to be disputed. It has long been recognized that employees are en- 
pur- MMtitled to organize for the purpose of securing the redress of grievances and 
said Mito promote agreements with employers relating to rates of pay and condi- 
ther Mmmtions of work... . . Congress was not required to ignore this right of the 
employees but could safeguard it and seek to make their appropriate col- 
lective action an instrument of peace rather than of strife. Such collective 


action would be a mockery if representation were made futile by interferences 
and vith freedom of choice.?° 


nd- 
to It thus seems reasonable to conclude that the Railway Labor act im- 
en. poses upon the railroad companies the legal obligation to engage in 


collective rather than individual bargaining. If attention is again di- 
ich ag rected to the last sentence just quoted, this conclusion will probably be 
ted Mag cccepted without hesitation. “Such collective action,” says the Supreme 
Court, “would be a mockery if representation were made futile by inter- 
ferences with freedom of choice.” In other words there must be freedom 
A to choose representatives if the collective action desired by Congress 
is to exist. Is it not permissible to stress the point by paraphrasing 
7 the court’s statement? “Such freedom in the choice of representatives 
would be mockery if collective action were made futile by the refusal 
7 of the carriers to bargain collectively with their employees.” 

A number of other obligations upon the railroad companies appear 
‘o be directly connected with their obligation to engage in collective 

*14 L. ed. 607, 615. 


"74 L. ed. 607, 616. 
*74 L. ed. 607, 617. 
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bargaining. The carriers must apparently deal with any organizatiy 
chosen by the employees to represent them. If the employees fred 
choose an association established by the initiative of the carrier 4 
represent them, the carrier may deal with it. If, however, they rete 
to be represented by a trade union, the carrier must deal with such a; 
organization. It is apparently not necessary that all or even a ma jorit 
of the employees belong to the organization which represents them, | 
is sufficient if a majority of the employees designate the organizatioy 
as their representat 

The obligations which the Railway Labor act has thus far been seq 
to impose upon the « ers may be summarized as follows: 


(1) The employees st be free to belong to any organization they wish, 

(2) They must be free to designate any organization they wish to repre- 
sent them. 

(3) The carriers 1 leal with the organization so designated. 

(4) The carrie: st not use any of the following methods in the attempt 
to defeat a trade r ubstitute a company union in its place: 

(a) Pay the expenses of the company union. 

(b) Take Ly the privileges, such as a railway pass, from union 
leaders because of their connection with the union (or, by implication, from 
union members because of their membership). 

(c) Discharge union leaders because they are active in the union, 

(d) Discharge union members because they belong to the union, 
(By implication 

(e) Put anti-union contracts into effect. (By implication.) 


B. The Settlement of Disputes 


The Railway Labor act imposes still another series of obligations 
In the opinion of the Supreme Court, “The outstanding feature of the 
Act of 1926 is the provision for an enforceable award in arbitration 


proceedings. The arbitration is voluntary, but the award pursuant to 
the arbitration is conclusive upon the parties as to the merits and facts 
of the controversy submitted.” Once the disputants have agreed to 
submit an issue itration, they must accept the resulting award. 
Section 9 of the act provides that this award is to be filed with a federal 
court. Unless a | n to impeach it is filed within ten days, the court 
is to enter final and conclusive judgment on the award. Petition for i 
peachment may be made only on technical grounds. “Thus,” says the 
Supreme Court, “it is contemplated that the proceedings for the amic- 
able adjustment of disputes will have an appropriate termination in 
a binding adjudication, enforceable as such.” 

Section 10 of the act provides that, in case the Board of Mediation 
finds that an interruption of essential transportation service is imminen! 


174 L. ed. 607, ¢ 
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ase of a labor dispute, the Board is to notify the President of the 
oe States. The President may, in his discretion, appoint an emer- 

, board of investigation to report to him within thirty days of its 
ointment. The act provides that, “After the creation of such board 
ik 1: thirty days after such board has made its report to the Presi- 
nt, no change, except by agreement, shall be made by the parties to 
Lb controversy in the conditions out of which the dispute arose.” 

It is obvious that the obligation to accept awards in arbitration 
vd to make no change in conditions during the investigation of the 
nergency board and for thirty days thereafter are obligations upon 
ho ath t he carriers and the railway workers. In the case of the workers, 
however, the Supreme Court interprets these provisions to mean that 
hnder certain conditions strikes are prohibited. Interestingly enough, 

the counsel for the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks which called 
attention of the court to this interpretation of the act, presumably on 
theory that, if it could be shown that the freedom of the workers 
to strike was restricted, the court would be more likely to enforce re- 
strictions upon the freedom of the employers. The counsel for the 
Brotherhood described Section 10 as “a provision limiting the right 
to strike,” and insisted that without doubt “Congress intended to make 
the provisions of [this section] enforceable to the extent of authorizing 
any court of competent jurisdiction to restrain either party to the con- 
troversy from changing the existing status during the sixty-day period 
provided for the emergency board.” 'The Supreme Court accepted this 
position. A strike of railway workers during the sixty day period 
nild be regarded as an unlawful change in “the conditions out of which 
the dispute arose.”*? Since, according to the Supreme Court, an award 
. board of arbitration must be accepted, and since the only effective 
hod whereby the workers could show their refusal to accept such 
ward would be to strike, it may be concluded that such a strike 

| also be regarded as illegal. 


PI 


C. Enforcement of the Act 


| 


n its argument against the injunction, the Texas and New Orleans 

Railroad Company asserted that since the Railway Labor act did not 
ntain penalties, its declarations were not enforceable. The Supreme 

Court answers this position as follows: 

The absence of penalty is not controlling. The creation of a legal right 

language suitable to that end does not require for its effectiveness the 


imposition of statutory penalties. Many rights are enforced for which no 
statutory penalties are provided. In the case of the statute in question, there 


by 


“74 L. ed. 607, 614-615. 
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is an absence of penalty, in the sense of specially prescribed Punishme 
with respect to the arbitral awards and the prohibition of change in conditio 


pending the investigation and report of an emergency board, but in ond 
instance a legal o 


ligation is created and the statutory requirements , 
susceptible of enforcement by proceedings appropriate to each. The say 
is true of the prohibition of interference or coercion in connection with ;} 


choice of representatives. The right is created and the remedy ex 


Criminal proceedings to enforce the terms of the Railway Labor a¢ 
are not provided for, but the courts are nevertheless possessed wit} 
the means of enforcing it, as they did against the Texas and New Orleay 
Railroad Company. Since the workers are able to prevent the coercio, 
unlawful under the act by securing injunctions against the employer 
the carriers may apparently prevent strikes unlawful under the act by 
injunctions against the workers. Since the government itself has ay 
interest in maintaining the essential transportation services and ay 
additional interest in the uninterrupted carrying of the mail, it is not 
unlikely that it could secure injunctions to prevent either the companie 
or the workers from carrying on activities considered unlawful unde 
the act. 


} 
i 


The meaning of the Railway Labor act of 1926, as the latter has 
been interpreted in the Texas and New Orleans decision, may accori- 
ingly be set down bric fly as follows: 


(1) Workers must be left free to organize and to choose whatever 
organization they wish to represent them. 

(2) Carriers must deal with the employees through the organization s 
chosen. This implies collective bargaining. 

(3) Carriers must not use coercive methods to defeat trade unions or to 
build up company unions. 

(4) Carriers must put into effect the awards of boards of arbitration. 

(5) Workers must not strike against such awards. 

(6) Carriers must not change conditions, except by agreement, during 
the sixty-day period provided for the emergency boards. 

(7) Workers must not strike during this same period. 


(8) Injunctions will issue against carriers or workers or both to enforce 
these obligations. 


III. The Question of Constitutionality 


In its appeal to the Supreme Court, the Texas and New Orleans 
Company asserted that the Railway Labor act of 1926, as interpreted 
by the lower courts, deprived it of its property right in violation o 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. The effect of the injunction 
issued against it was to prevent it from dealing with its own employe’ 
association and to compel it to deal with the Brotherhood of Railway 


274 L. ed. 607, 616 
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shmenli¢jerks. ‘The carrier declared that its right to deal with its employees 
nditiogll . ;; wished was a property right, and accordingly it regarded any legal 
in ead Fnterference with this right as unconstitutional. 


- “3 Te Supreme Court replied as follows to the argument of the carriers: 
Sam 


dy ex 


We entertain no doubt of the constitutional authority of Congress to enact 
he prohibition. The power to regulate commerce is the power to enact “all 
appropriate legislation” for its “protection and advancement” (The Daniel 
Ball, 10 Wall. 557, 564 . . . .); to adopt measures “to promote its growth 
and insure its safety” (County of Mobile v. Kimball, 102 U.S. 691, 696, 
ona ); to “foster, protect, control and restrain” (Second Employers’ 
Cases, 223 U.S. 1,47... .). Exercising this authority, Congress 
erCioy may facilitate the amicable ‘qitlomante of disputes which threaten the service 
loyers of the necessary agencies of interstate transportation. In shaping its legis- 
act byMElation to this end, Congress was entitled to take cognizance of actual con- 
has anim ditions and to address itself to practicable measures. The legality of col- 
lective action on the part of employees in order to safeguard their proper 
interest is not to be disputed. It has long been recognized that employees 
sre entitled to organize for the purpose of securing the redress of grievances 
Panic and to promote agreements with employers relating to rates of pay and con- 
Under ditions of work. (American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades 

Council, 257 U.S. 184, 209..... ) Congress was not required to ignore this 

right of the employees but could safeguard it and seek to make their appropri- 
oT has sic collective action an instrument of peace rather than of strife. Such col- 
ccord-MM lective action would be a mockery if representation were made futile by 
interferences with freedom of choice. Thus the prohibition by Congress of 
interference with the selection of representatives for the purpose of negotia- 


ac 
d wit} 
rlear 


nd an 


atever Ha tion and conference between employers and employees, instead of being an 
:; invasion of the constitutional right of either, was based on the recognition of 
100 SOM the rights of both. The petitioners invoke the principle declared in Adair v. 
United States, 208 U.S. 161,.... and Coppage v. Kansas, 263 U.S. 1,.... 
°F ORM but these decisions are inapplicable The Railway Labor act of 1926 does 
not interfere with the normal exercise of the right of the carrier to select its 
“ employees or to discharge them. The statute is not aimed at this right of 
turin the employers but at the interference with the right of employees to have 
> Mi representatives of their own choosing. As the carriers subject to the act 
have no constitutional right to interfere with the freedom of the employees in 
is ite their selections, they cannot complain of the statute on constitutional 
grounds,” 
The Railway Labor act is thus declared to be a proper exercise by 
Congress of its power to regulate interstate commerce. Special atten- 
= tion should be directed to two aspects of the court’s position respecting 
satel the constitutionality of the act. 
m of : 
otion A, The Adair and Coppage Decisions 
yes The Supreme Court does not believe that in upholding the Railway 


lway fe Lebor act it is reversing its position in the cases of Adair v. United 
*74 L. ed. 607, 616-617. 
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States” and Copp 


Orleans decision is of t 


. Kansas.” This phase of the Texas and Ne 

ie greatest importance. With all respect to the 
court, it seems justifiable to assert that its historic position has bec, 
reversed in the present decision. A consideration of the court’s forme 
views will lend support to this statement. 


< 


In 1898 Congress passed the Erdman act, designed to facilitate the 
voluntary settlement of railway labor disputes. Attached to the lay 
was a provision making it unlawful for a carrier to discharge an ep. 
ployee because of membership in a labor union.” This provision reached 
the Supreme Court in 1908. In its decision in Adair v. United States, 
the court declared carriers had the constitutional right to 
discharge workers for any reason; and it asserted that the legal pro- 
vision in question, by preventing railroads from discharging men for 
belonging to a union, deprived them of their freedom of contract and 
their property 1 ts, and thus violated the Fifth Amendment. 

In 1915, in the ca f Coppage v. Kansas, the Supreme Court had be 
fore it a Kansas law which made it illegal for an employer to exact a 
promise from his w rs that they would not join a union while in his 
employ.”* The Kansas Supreme Court had regarded the law as consti- 
tutional. The United States Supreme Court, however, declared that 
an employer had a constitutional right to require that his employees 
sign anti-union contracts, and that a law which deprived him of this 
right took away his freedom of contract and violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

When, in the present case, the railway company cited both of these 
decisions in sup] its argument that the Railway Labor act as 
interpreted was unconstitutional, the Supreme Court declared: 


The Railway Labo: )f 1926 does not interfere with the normal exer- 
cise of the right of t er to select its employees or to discharge them. 
The statute is not aimed his right of the employers but at the interference 
with the right of employees to have representatives of their own choosing.” 


*208 U.S. 161, 1908 

*236 U.S. 1, 1915 

™ The provision i : declared that no carrier or its agent “shall threaten 
any employee with ployment, or shall unjustly discriminate against any 
employee because of membership in such a labor corporation, association, or ot 
ganization.” Section 10 of » Act of June 1, 1898. 30 Statutes at Large 424, Chap. 
370. 

* The statute pro 4 t it shall be unlawful for any individual or member 
of any firm, or agent, r, or employee of any company or corporation, to coerce, 
require, demand, or fluenc ny rson or persons to enter into any agreement, 
either written or vé join or become or remain a member of any labor 
organization or asso 1, 1 condition of such person or persons securing él 
ployment, or continuing in the employment of such individual, firm, or corporation 
Act of March 13, 1903. Si ns 4674, 4675, General Statutes (Kansas), 1909. 

=74 L. ed. 607, 617 
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| Ne ie i; is hardly an adequate answer to the carrier’s argument. As 
to the , Supreme Court has interpreted the Railway Labor act, the discharge 
| beey of an e union leaders by the railroad company is an act coercive of the 
TMH employees in their rights of self-organization and the designation of 
eeoentatives: An injunction was issued to prevent the Texas and 

ie the Now Orleans Company from committing such an act. Later another 
e law -™ ordered the company to restore the discharged men to employ- 
nent. In other words the Act of 1926 was enforced in such a way as 
iched MM... “interfere with the normal exercise of the right of the carrier to select 
‘ates, employees or to discharge them.” It may be true, as the court says, 
it toMM 1+ the “statute is not aimed at this right of the employers but at 
pro- interference with the right of employees to have representatives 
1 for of their own choosing.” Regardless, however, of the aim of the statute, 
and MMs. court in the present instance upholds an application of it which 

prevents a carrier from discharging active union leaders, and compels 

d be- it to re-employ those it had already discharged. It is difficult to see 


ct aM ow this can be regarded as other than an interference with the em- 
n his ployer’s freedom to hire and fire. 
nsti- If, instead of discharging union leaders, the carrier had discharged 


that HB cil men who belonged to the trade union because of their union member- 
Yees HM chip, the courts would surely not have regarded such an act as less coer- 
this HM cive: nor is it likely that the law which operated to prevent such dis- 
enth MM charges would be regarded as unconstitutional. Yet the Supreme Court, 
in Adair v. United States, held invalid a legal provision which prohibited 
Nest MM the carriers from discharging union men on account of their member- 
ship. 

The courts in the present case regarded the discharge of union leaders, 
xer- fe ‘aking away their railway passes, and paying the expenses of recruiting 


em, J members of a company union, as unlawful coercion of the employees in 
™ ge cir rights of self-organization and the designation of representatives. 

: It does not seem possible that the courts would regard as less coercive the 


action of a carrier which asked its workers to sign anti-union contracts 
under the threat of discharge. Putting into effect anti-union contracts 
ay fe SUTely comes under the Supreme Court’s definition of undue coercion: 


o- He “The abuse of relation or opportunity so as to corrupt or override the 
will.. . . The Railway Labor act, which operates to prevent such 
her [ge Coercion, is considered constitutional. Yet the Supreme Court, in Cop- 
ree neh v. Kansas, declared unconstitutional a statute which prohibited 
* employers from putting anti-union contracts into effect. 

m The purpose of the legislation declared unconstitutional in the Cop- 
on page case was to encourage collective bargaining in a negative fashion, 


by prohibiting certain anti-union practices of a coercive nature. The 
indirect purpose of the legislation involved in the Adair case was similar. 
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The purpose of the Railway Labor act is to promote the amicable aj 
justment of railway disputes by encouraging collective bargaining (what 
the Supreme Court calls “collective action as an instrument of peac 
rather than of strife”). The act encourages collective bargaining both 


act is th 
18 a just 
mot dept 


does not 


positively and negatively, by operating to require “collective action »Mm The F 
and by preventing coercive anti-union activities. Yet the Supreme » highly 
Court, which considered unconstitutional restrictions upon the em.fmover all 
ployer’s freedom of contract in the Adair and Coppage cases, upholdsfmmss ¥¢l! ° 
an apparently much more extensive system of such restrictions in thegmover th 
Texas and New Orleans case. It is difficult to see how this change can fmgreat © 
be regarded as other than a reversal of the court’s former position. intensit 

It is possible, however, to look at these decisions from a different It is 
point of view. In the Texas and New Orleans case the court deals with Mmstrictio 
an exercise of congressional power over interstate commerce. The Maric? 


court was doing the same thing in Adair v. United States. In both Mimposir 
instances Congress imposed restrictions upon freedom of contract of the and pu 
Railways. In Coppage v. Kansas, however, the court was considering posses 
an exercise of the police power by a state legislature. Whereas the Memight 
present decision appears clearly to be a reversal of that in Adair », MMrestric 
United States, the case is more doubtful with respect to the decision in i industi 
Coppage v. Kansas. 
The solution of the problem depends somewhat on the answer to Mgharm | 
the following question: Is the congressional power over interstate com- Mijas n0 
merce equivalent in intensity to the police power of a state legislature? HM secure 
If the two kinds of power are equivalent, a state legislature has author- fm exerci 
ity to go as far in imposing restrictions upon the freedom of contract  withor 
of all employers within the state boundaries as Congress may go in im- i ment. 
posing restrictions upon the freedom of contract of railway companies. Th 
If the police power and the interstate commerce power are equivalent, HM contr 
the Supreme Court has, in the Texas and New Orleans decision, re 9 tiona 


versed the position it took in Coppage v. Kansas. dust 
One may, however, regard the congressional power over interstate i upho 
commerce as greater than the police power of the state legislatures. Hm try. 


Continuous operation of the interstate transportation services is of 
major importance to public welfare. The courts regard the transporte- 
tion industry as possessed of public interest in the highest degree. The 
Supreme Court in the Texas and New Orleans decision evidently regards 
the restrictions imposed upon the carrier’s property rights by the Rail 
way Labor act as justifiable, and in the public interest. To put it dif- 
ferently it apparently believes that the social harm involved in restric'- 
ing the carrier’s freedom of contract is more than counterbalanced by 
the social benefit secured by the continuous operation of the interstate 
railways which such restriction helps to secure. The Railway Labor 
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. thus regarded as a proper exercise of the commerce power; it 


fable restriction of the carrier’ freedom of contract and 


Whatimmis justi 
e ACE 
both 
ion,” 
reme 


olds es well as in the industrial spheres. As it is stretched by the legislatures 


thelmover the less important industries, the carrying on of which is of no 
seat consequence to public welfare, it may be regarded as losing its 


can 

; intensity. 

rent It is reasonable to suppose that a court which held valid such re- 
with a upon freedom of contract as those imposed upon interstate 
The iers by the Railway Labor act would also uphold state legislation 
oth Mmimposing similar restrictions upon intra-state transportation companies 
‘the fend public utilities. Transportation and public utilities appear to 


ring JM posses an equally high degree of public interest. The Supreme Court 


the MEmicht take a different position, however, with respect to far-reaching 
tv, Mrstrictions upon freedom of contract in such relatively unimportant 


n in M@industries as the manufacture of clothing or the production of break- 

fast food. In these cases the court would probably regard the social 
- to MB borm involved in the restriction of the employer’s freedom of contract 
om- Mas not offset by the social benefit which the law was intended to 


re? Mmsecure. Such a law would probably be regarded as an unjustifiable 
ior- Mm exercise of the police power; a deprivation of the employer’s property 
act MB without due process of law; and a violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 


Im- ment. 


ies, The Kansas statute prohibiting employers from putting anti-union 
nt, fe contracts into effect, which the Supreme Court considered unconstitu- 
re #™ tional, applied to employers in important as well as unimportant in- 
dustries. In the Texas and New Orleans decision, however, the court 
ate 7 upholds restrictive legislation applying only to a highly important indus- 
res, Me try. Unfortunately the case is still not clear. For the plaintiff in 
of Coppage v. Kansas, whose claim that the statute deprived him of prop- 
ta- erty without due process of law was sustained, by the Supreme Court, 
‘he # vas himself the officer of a railway company.*® Though the Kansas 
rds statute embraced employers in all industries, the Supreme Court was 
il concerned only with restrictions upon a railroad company. In the 
if- end, therefore the court may be regarded as having reversed its decision 
t. 
* ” Coppage was a superintendent of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway 
ompany at Fort Scott, Kansas. He discharged a member of the Switchmen’s Union 
ite age ‘d Hedges when the latter refused to sign a statement that he would give up 
or iis membership. Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U.S. 1. 


e the company p y GUE Proce: aw 
,erefore violate the Fifth Amendment. 
ice power, on the other hand, operates not only over such et 
portant industry as intra-state transportation. It extends 
t 
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in Coppage v. Kansas as well as that in Adair v. United States, So Justice 
weight is given to this view by the fact that the court couples the Adaimthe COPE 
and Coppage decisions together in the present opinion. It makes pqmmand thal 
distinction between the nature of the two laws which it considered ;Ammcontract 


those decisions. charge | 


Excerpts from the opinions which have here been considered Wi volved 0 
demonstrate even more conclusively that the Supreme Court has chan employe 
its position. had to 

Justice Harlan wrote the opinion for the majority in the Adair case ad he 


He believed that the provision in question, which prohibited a Carrie 
from discharging employees because of union membership, was invalid 


because it deprived the carriers of freedom of contract. He declared: 


But [ 
is nothi 
or influe 
at liber 

The 


“that a 


It was the right of the defendant [Adair] to prescribe the terms upon 
which the services of [the worker] would be accepted, and it was the right 
of [the worker] to become or not, as he chose, an employee of the railroad 


company upon the terms offered to him.™ on the 


So the right of the employee to quit the service of the employer, for what-IMM the dis 
ever reason. is the sa 1s the right of the employer, for whatever reason, to sion.” 
dispense with the services of such employees.*” Tus' 

t us 
Furthermore, Justice Harlan asserted that union membershi case. 
p ai 
not have “in itself and in the eye of the law, any bearing upon the Mmm © 


commerce with which the employee is connected by his labor and services.” dissen 


Since this was the case, the provision in question was an improper It i 
exercise of the congressional power to regulate interstate commerce.” 9 Dut it 
Justices McKenna and Holmes wrote dissenting opinions in the Mmm °"Y | 
Adair case. They believed the provision in question to be constitu. °° ~ 
tional, Justice McKenna answered Justice Harlan as follows: Bu 
an em 
It was the judgment of Congress that the scheme of arbitration might be in the 
helped by engaging in it the labor associations.** Those associations unified reut 
bodies of employees in every department of the carriers, and this unity Statu 
could be an obstacle or an aid to arbitration. It was attempted to be made to co 
an aid, but how could it be made an aid if, pending the efforts of “mediation right 
and conciliation” of the dispute, as provided in Section 2 of the act, other es 
provisions of the act may be arbitrarily disregarded, which are of concen 
to the members in the dispute? How can it be an aid, how can controversies if 
which may seriously interrupt or threaten to interrupt the business of the \ 
carriers . . . . be averted or composed if the carrier can bring on the . 
conflict or prevent its amicable settlement by the exercise of mere whim and . : 
caprice 
* Adair v. United States, 208 U.S. 161, 172-173. SCry 
#208 U.S. 161, 174 
U.S. 161, 178 
“It will be recalled that the Erdman act of 1898 had for its purpose the settle- 


ment of railway labor disputes 
#208 U.S. 161, 185-18 
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Justice Pitney delivered the opinion of the majority of the court in 
the Coppage case. He declared that the Adair decision was controlling, 
snd that the statute in question, which prohibited the use of anti-union 
contracts, Violated the Fourteenth Amendment. He said that the dis- 
charge of a worker because he would not agree to leave his union in- 
volved no coercion by the employer. It was true, of course, that the 
employee who had been discharged in the Coppage case would have 
bad to forego benefits from a union insurance policy worth $1,500 
had he left the union. 

But [said the justice], aside from this matter of pecuniary interest, there 
is nothing to show that [the employee] was subjected to the least pressure 


vr influence, or that he was not a free agent, in all respects competent, and 
at liberty to choose what was best from the standpoint of his own interests,*® 


The Justice declared that the Supreme Court did not mean to say 
“hat a state may not properly exert its police power to prevent coercion 
on the part of the employers towards employees, or vice versa.” But 
the discharge of a worker who refused to leave his union was not coer- 
cion.” 

Justices Holmes and Day wrote dissenting opinions in the Coppage 
case. They expressed their belief that the statute was a justifiable exer- 
cise of the police power. Justice Hughes concurred in Justice Day’s 
dissent. In response to Justice Pitney’s remarks, Justice Day said: 


It is constantly emphasized that the case presented is not one of coercion. 
But in view of the relative positions of employer and employed, who is to 
ny that the stipulation here insisted upon and forbidden by law is essenti- 
ally coercive? No form of words can strip it of its true character... . .** 


But it is said that in this case all that was done in effect was to discharge 
an employee for a cause deemed sufficient to the employer,—a right inherent 
in the personal liberty of the employer protected by the Constitution, This 
argument loses sight of the real purpose and effect of this and kindred 
Statutes. ‘The penalty imposed is not for the discharge, but for the attempt 
to coerce an unwilling employee to agree to forego the exercise of the legal 
right involved as a condition of employment. It is the requirement of such 


agreements which the state declares to be against public policy.” 


In the Texas and New Orleans case Chief Justice Hughes says 


We entertain no doubt of the constitutional authority of Congress to enact 
the prohibition [against interferences with the employees in their rights 
of self-organization and the designation of representatives] . . . . Con- 
gress may facilitate the amicable settlements of disputes which threaten the 
service of the necessary agencies of interstate transportation, In shaping 


“Coppage v. Kansas, 286 U.S. 1, 8-9. 


"236 U S. 1, 15. 
236 U 1, 38, 
"236 U.S. 1, 40. 
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its legislation to this end, Congress was entitled to take cognizance of actu, 
conditions and to address itself to practicable measures, . . . , Congres 
was not required to ignore [the] right of the employees [to organize for th 
purposes of collective bargaining,] but could safeguard it and seek to mak 


that it 
ways. ] 
it migh 


their appropriate collective action an instrument of peace rather than 0 as well. 

strife. Such collective action would be a mockery if representation yell ditic 

made futile by interferences with freedom of choice. . . . .* ree 

arbitra 

An examination of the opinions of the Supreme Court in these Cases The | 

indicates: + the 1 
to 

(1) That the majority of the court in the Adair case saw no connection In V 

between the prohibition of discharge for union membership and the Proper Adams 
Ads 


regulation of interstate commerce. 
(2) That Justice McKenna did see such a connection. 
(3) That the majority in the Coppage case did not believe that putting the tra 
an anti-union contract into effect was coercive, and they therefore considered Mm ing th 
the prohibition of such an activity unconstitutional. 


in Sep! 


wages 

(4) That Justice Day did regard such an activity as coercive and there- power 
fore approved the statute. ¢ 
hy Co 


(5) That in the Texas and New Orleans decision Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking for a unanimous court, declares (a) that there is a proper con- by ap] 


nection between the prohibition of interference with the workers’ rights to Mi ity of 
organize and select representatives and the congressional power to regulate JM to ens 
interstate commerce; and (b) that such activities as discharge for union Th 
activity and (by implication) putting anti-union contracts into effect are 7 
coercive and may properly be prohibited. all 
(6) That the Supreme Court in the present case rejects the theory of court 
the majority opinions in the Adair and Coppage cases and applies the theories Hy asser 
of the minority as presented by Justices McKenna and Day. the fi 
It is not without significance that the Chief Justice Hughes who = 
writes the present decision is the Justice Hughes who concurred in indus 
Justice Day’s dissent in the Coppage case. Sg 
indu 
B. Compulsory Arbitration 
The opinion rendered in the Texas and New Orleans case shows that the 
the Supreme Court regards as constitutional Section 9 of the Railway te 
Labor act, which requires the acceptance of awards in disputes volun- fron 
tarily submitted to arbitration, and Section 10, which prohibits either os 
party from changing conditions, except by agreement, during the sixty- For 
day period provided for the emergency board. As we have seen, Sec- set 
tion 9 requires the carriers to put awards into effect and operates to tre 
prohibit strikes against such awards; while Section 10 prohibits the 
carriers from changing conditions and operates to prohibit strikes ) 
during the sixty-day period. 
The Court, by thus interpreting the act, lends support to the view Cor 


“Texas and N.O. Rr. Co. v. Brotherhood, 74 L. ed. 607, 616-617. 
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hat it would uphold a system of compulsory arbitration for the rail- 
says. If it upholds a law making the acceptance of awards compulsory, 
it might uphold a law making the submission of disputes compulsory 
js well. If it upholds a law prohibiting railway strikes under certain 
conditions, it might uphold a law which, while providing for compulsory 
arbitration, prohibits all railway strikes. 

The belief that the court would uphold compulsory arbitration applied 
1 the railroads is supported by a number of its earlier decisions. 

In Wilson v. New,** decided in 1917, the court had before it the 
\damson act,*® passed by Congress to avert a threatened railway strike 
in September, 1916. The act provided for a basic eight-hour day for 
‘he train service employees, and thereby resulted ultimately in increas- 
ing their wages. A majority of the court upheld the regulation of 
sages involved in the statute as a justifiable exercise of the congressional 
power over interstate commerce. They described the law “as the exertion 
by Congress of the power which is undoubtedly possessed to provide 
by appropriate legislation for compulsory arbitration.” ‘Thus a major- 
ity of the Supreme Court in 1917 believed that Congress had the right 
to enact a system of compulsory arbitration for the interstate carriers. 

The court’s decisions on the Kansas system of compulsory arbitration 
are also in point. It has often been said that in those decisions the 
court administered the death blow to compulsory arbitration. Such an 
assertion is not supported by a careful reading of the decisions.** In 
the first Wolff decision** the court declared that the Kansas system was 
unconstitutional in so far as it operated to fix wages in such an 
industry as packing. In the second Wolff decision*® the court ruled 
gainst the determination of hours and working rules in the same 
industry. 

The opinions in the Wolff case showed clearly that the Supreme 
Court did not regard such competitive industries as packing, in which 
the operation of a single plant was of no great importance, as possessed 
of a high enough degree of public interest to justify the restrictions upon 
freedom of contract imposed by compulsory arbitration. Such a system, 
as applied to the packing industry, was therefore held to violate the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The Kansas Industrial Court act, however, 
set up a system of compulsory arbitration applying to five industries: 
transportation, public utilities, the preparation of food, the production 


“243 U.S. 332. 

“Act of September 8, 1916. 39 Statutes at Large, Chapter 436. 

“For an extensive discussion of this matter see the author’s article, “The Supreme 
ourt and Compulsory Arbitration,” Amertcan Economic Review, March, 1928. 

“Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U.S. 522, 1923. 

“ Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 267 U.S. 552, 1925. 
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of fuel, and the manufacture of clothing. The decisions of the Supren 
Court, if carefully read, cannot be interpreted to mean more than tha 
the court would regard as invalid only compulsory arbitration applying 
to such competitive industries as those producing food, fuel, or clothing 
Nowhere in the decisions did the court say anything which might be 
interpreted as a stricture against compulsory arbitration in transporte 
tion and public utilities. On the contrary, the court appeared to take 
pains to avoid such a statement. 
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Taking into consideration the decisions in the Wilson v. New, the ana 

Wolff, and the Texas and New Orleans cases, it is reasonable to conclude able ex 

that the court would probably uphold a system of compulsory arbitra. legislati 
tion enacted by Congress to apply to the interstate carriers. It woullin 

likewise probably approve state legislation setting up a similar system for Univ 


intra-state transportation and the public utility industries.“ 


IV. Conclusion 


The Supreme Court’s decision in the Texas and New Orleans cas 
is without doubt one of the most important rendered in a labor case in 
many years. Considered as a whole, it may be regarded as a great 
victory for organized labor. It gives to the railway unions powerful 
weapons with which to fight carriers who use coercive methods to destroy 
trade unions and to set up company unions in their place. It should 
encourage the railway unions to seek injunctions in order to safeguard 
their interests; and it should operate to make union leaders in general 
more ready to use the same weapon when the opportunity presents 
itself. It puts the Supreme Court on record in favor of legislation 
designed to promote collective bargaining. It promises that the court 
will, in the future, be more friendly to state and federal legislation 


“ An interesting point, the proper discussion of which is prevented by the limita- 
tions of space, was raised by the Texas and New Orleans Company, when it claimed 
that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks had no property interest at stake sufficient 
to justify the issuance of an injunction. The Supreme Court dealt with this matter 


as follows: 

“A subordinate point is raised by the petitioner under Section 20 of the Clay- 
ton act. This section provides, in substance, that no injunction shall be granted 
in any case growing out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, 
unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property or to a property right. 
. . . « It may be doubted whether Section 20 can be regarded as limiting the authority 
of the court to restrain the violation of an explicit provision of an act of Congress, 
where an injunction would otherwise be the proper remedy. It is not necessary to 
pass upon this point, for if it could be said that it was necessary in the present i 
stance to show a property interest in the employees in order to justify the court 
in granting the injunction, we are of the opinion that there was such an interes, 
with respect to the selection of representatives to confer with the employer in re 
lation to contracts of service, as satisfied the statutory requirement. ... . (Texas 
and New Orleans Rr. Co. v. Brotherhood, 74 L. ed. 607, 617.)” 


= 
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protect workers from the coercive activities of anti-union 
enployers. ‘The decision, it is true, suggests by implication that the 
Supreme Court would regard compulsory arbitration in the trans- 
p -tation and public utility industries as constitutional. Compulsory 
srbitration, however, if accompanied by such an effective protection of 
shor’s interests as that provided by the Railway Labor act, would 


probably not be regarded as a serious evil by the unions in those 
industries. 

The Supreme Court has in the present decision made a very consider- 
‘ude .hle extension of the constitutional boundaries within which social 
itra- egislation has heretofore been confined. 
ould 
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THE COMPETITION OF MOTOR AND RAIL CARRIERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
American railways have lost much of certain kinds of traffic to motor competito 
These traffics are more important to British railways than to ours; and this f 
coupled with other favoring circumstances, might well lead one to expect a disast " 
competition over there. Such is not the case, and the reasons lie in the exception 


degree to which British railways have entrenched themselves in serving the traffic j 
question. Yet they must fight for much of their business; and, in consequence, j 


portant aspects of railway policy are subject to critical scrutiny, and state assistan 
has been sought, though not quite in the American manner. 

In the total transportation scheme of a country the place accorded 
each of the several agencies—rail, water, road, and air—is determine 
partly by qualities, such as speed and cheapness, of the agencies them. 
selves; also, in part, by characteristics of the social and industria] 
situation to be served; and in part, further, by practices subject to 
conscious choice. Problems arising from the relationship of transport 
agencies—and these recently have become a leading class of transport 
problem—appear therefore in different light in different nations. (Cop- 
clusions which may in one country be reached as to the best allocation 
of functions among agencies acquire often a less universal aspect when 
tested elsewhere; and accordingly appear less inexorable even for that 
country than they may have seemed at first, though this variability 
of employment can easily be overstressed. These generalizations are 
exemplified when two nations, both as advanced in transport develop- 
ment as Great Britain and the United States, but dissimilar in other 
respects, are compared. The following discussion considers from the 
standpoint of American experience the impact of motor upon rail trans- 
portation in Great Britain.’ 

In respects which are pertinent here, the two countries differ prima- 
rily in area and in density of population. In area their relation is that 
of one to thirty; in density that of thirteen to one. As regards rail 
facilities this means that 250,000 miles of line in the United States yield 
an average of 83.8 per 1,000 square miles of territory; while 20,400 
miles in Great Britain give a comparable figure of 229.9. But for every 
10,000 people the line mileage is 20.8 in the former, and only 4.6 in the 
latter country. Judged in relation to population, freight tonnage by 
rail is little greater in the United States than in Great Britain, but tor- 
mileage is much greater, due to an average haul over five times as long. 
The number of passenger journeys over British railways is greater ab- 
solutely than over American, and in relation to population three times 
as great. But the average journey is little over one-third as long.’ 

The opportunity for observation and for gathering materials represented by this 
paper was afforded by the Social Science Research Council. 

*The traffic of the London underground railways, often included in railway 
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Motor transportation in the two countries may be compared roughly 
terms of vehicle registration. At the beginning of 1929 there were 
91,000,000 private automobiles in the United States and 940,000 in 
Great Britain. This striking difference, amounting to eight to one in the 
roportion of cars to population, is due partly to the lower average in- 
-ome in Great Britain, and partly to the higher cost both of the vehicle 
and of its operation, including special taxes. The latter obstacle is 
jvercome in some measure by the use of smaller cars, and by the extensive 
yse of motorcycles. Motorcycles in Great Britain number more than 
-(0,000, as against 120,000 in the United States, and a motorcycle with 
ide-car and pillion is made to accommodate up to five persons. The dis- 
parity in using motor trucks is less, 3,000,000 being registered in the 
United States and slightly over 300,000 in Great Britain. The operation 
of busses has, on the other hand, proceeded farther there than here. 


ort MEE Great Britain, with little more than one-third the population, has one- 
sail half the number of busses of the United States; but, even so, the com- 


parison understates the relative position of the former. One qualifica- 
tion lies in the larger average capacity of the British vehicles ; and a more 
important one in the inclusion in the American figure of 40,000 school 
busses not used for general transportation service. Motor transport de- 
velopment in the two countries is closely in line with vehicle registrations. 


Rail transportation has suffered in both countries from the competi- 
tion of motor carriers, but the situations differ notably. To an observer 
icquainted with the traffic losses of American railways, it seems obvious 
that the British railways should suffer more severely. Diversion of 
traffic here has been mainly in the departments of passenger and less- 
than-carload freight business. If the passenger traffic of American 
railways had increased after 1918 at a pace continuing the rate of 
growth of passenger-miles per capita during the preceding twenty-five 
years, the total by 1928 would have been nearly one-third larger than 
in 1918. Instead, a decline occurred of almost one-third. If the ton- 
nage of less-than-carload freight had grown in proportion to the tonnage 
of the most closely related category of carload freight, “merchandise 
and miscellaneous,” the gain in that period would have been about thirty- 
eight per cent. Instead, there was a decrease of approximately thirty 
per cent.® The nature of these traffics suggests the qualifications 


passenger statistics, has been excluded; but the heavy suburban traffic in Great 
Britain is a factor in the comparison. Railway statistics in the two countries are, 
i many respects, not directly comparable, and the conclusions suggested in this 
paper which are based thereon are not intended to possess the precision which statisti- 
cal citation may imply. British figures, as far as separately ascertainable, are for 
Great Britain, rather than the United Kingdom, though substitution of one for the 
other involves but a small error. 

‘Calculated from the Interstate Commerce Commission figures which are based 
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642 G. Shorey Peterson [Decembe, 
which motor transport possesses in highest degree for effective serviced 
in the inter-local field. As Great Britain appears to offer a far bette 
opportunity than the United States for these qualities to flourish, motor 
transportation seems—at least to an American observer thus informed 
to confront the British railways with the likelihood, if not the assurance, 
of disaster. Considerations which contribute to this conclusion are 
worth presenting briefly. 

With respect to passenger business, of which American railways haye 
lost most heavily, it is significant that the British companies depend 
upon it for thirty-four per cent of their revenue, as against sixteen per 
cent here, and that one of the four systems, the Southern, derives half 
its revenue therefrom.* ‘Thus, if only the same fractional decline were 
experienced there as in the United States, the result would be more 
damaging. And since motor carriers cut deepest into short-haul traffic— 
with the possible exception of suburban,—the much shorter average 
journey in Great Britain places the British railway even more squarely 
in the way of effective motor competition.® A further factor that seem- 
ingly should intensify such competition is the quality of the British 
highway system. Adequate evidence exists to show that good roads 
are a powerful stimulus to motor transport; and hard, dustless surfaces, 
which cover less than five per cent of the highway mileage of the United 
States, are general in Great Britain. Early opposition to railway 
development in the latter country resulted, moreover, in the establish- 
ment of stations at points inconveniently remote from the centers of 
towns and villages, affording thereby an exceptional opportunity for 
an agency capable of serving in a direct and intimate manner. It is 


on the weight of consignments of 10,000 pounds each and smaller. Statistics of the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Association show that cars loaded 
with more than one consignment continue to constitute about the same fraction of 
total carloadings, namely twenty-five per cent. The situation is rather involved. 
The growth of road competition and the increased business of the freight-forwarding 
companies, engaged in consolidating small shipments into carloads, are reasons for 4 
zeduced volume of less-than-carload freight. At the same time, the practice of hand-to- 
mouth buying has grown, providing a reason for an increased volume. And the rail- 
ways offer a larger number of expedited services to attract high-grade traffic. But 
the net result, if the figures quoted are comparable, is a smaller volume of less-than- 
carload freight per loaded car, as well as a smaller total volume. 

*These percentages are for 1927. In 1913, before motor transport developed, 
the corresponding figures were 36 and 22 per cent. 

*The average journeys in the two countries are approximately fifteen and forty 
miles. At stations of the London, Midland, and Scottish Railway responsible for 
about half the passenger revenue of that system, the receipts in 1923, other than 
those from workmen’s and season tickets, were derived to the extent of 45 per cent 
from persons traveling 50 miles and less; and the losses between then and 192 
appeared wholly, so far as revealed by totals, in that class of receipt. See W. V. 
Wood and C. E. R. Sherrington, The Railway Industry of Great Britain, 19%, 
Royal Economic Society, Memorandum No. 11. 
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1930] Motor and Rail Carriers in Great Britain 643 
probable, also, that the necessity in Great Britain of constructing 
railways to link already established communities resulted in a larger 
dependence upon indirect and interrupted rail connections than in the 
United States, where, outside the eastern seaboard, the railway itself 
vas dominant in determining the population pattern. The avoidance 
of railway transfer points is a strong motive for patronizing direct 
motor services. 

have These latter considerations apply in some measure to freight, as well 
pend MM as to passenger business; but the effectiveness of motor carriers in the 
1 per M commodity field depends chiefly upon factors strictly related thereto. 
half # The freight losses of American railways have been mostly in the form 
were IM of small consignments carried less than one hundred miles.° While these 
more M™ losses have constituted a substantial fraction of less-than-carload 
ic— @ traffic, their effect upon the majority of companies has not been great. 
rage ME Such traffic accounts for only three per cent of total tonnage, though 
rely # a larger per cent of revenue and expenses. American railways serve 
cem- 7 mainly upon a mass-transportation basis, with car capacities averaging 
itish HP forty-five tons, revenue carloads twenty-seven tons, trainloads nearly 
dads eight hundred tons, and hauls over three hundred miles. Such units of 


ices, transportation performance, together with the level of charges permitted 
it thereby, lie well outside the range of trucking competition. Conse- 
Way M quently, with an increase in industrial output, the tonnage carried by 
ish- J American railways, and even more the ton-mileage, have grown consider- 
‘of HM ably during the period of serious trucking activity. Yet the motor truck 
for # js feared in railway circles, and thought and energy are devoted to with- 


tis standing road competition. 

the British railways, on the contrary, perform a quite different type of 
ded MB service. Merchandising methods are such that traffic consists largely 
bof MH of small consignments. Grain and potatoes, for example, instead of 
being collected by local elevators and warehouses, are shipped by indivi- 
ora ™ dual producers. A dozen grocers in a town may each order a half- 
hundredweight of sugar from as many different wholesalers. Merchan- 


But dise traffic yields the railways about half their freight revenue;’ and 
an- # half the tonnage of merchandise traffic is handled at stations by rail- 
: way employees. Freight so handled, which belongs largely in the higher 
pe 
*The traffic surveys conducted by the United States Bureau of Public Roads in 
orty conjunction with various state highway departments have provided a wealth of data 
for bearing on the range of motor trucking. Probably the best study of the division 
han of traffic between road and railway at various distances is recorded in Appendix 
ent II of the Ohio report. 
921 "The classes of freight are merchandise, livestock, coal, and other minerals. Coal 


provides more than half the tonnage. Figures in this paragraph are from The An- 
1, nual Railway Returns of the Railway Companies of Great Britain and The Monthly 
Railway Statisticsx—Great Britain. 
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classes, moves in consignments that average about five hundred pound 
With port traffic excluded, the average would be considerably lowe, 
When loaded by the shipper, a single ton of high-class freight MAY enjoy 
exclusive occupancy of a freight car. The British rate structure does 
not involve the same differentiation of carload and less-than-carload 
traffic as the American; but it should nevertheless be apparent how much 
greater relatively is that class of freight in Great Britain which in the 
United States moves in less-than-carload lots, and which has been taken 
over so considerably by motor trucks. With freight-car capacities ayer. 
aging about one-fourth the American figure, net carloads also one 
fourth, and net trainloads one-fifth, the British railway appears much 
more open to effective trucking competition. Quite as important as the 
small consignment is the shortness of the haul, which averages less than 
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sixty miles. The average mileage for merchandise is longer, approach- moto! 
ing ninety miles, but the average carload and trainload for this —_ 
traffic are small. Not many truck-and-trailer combinations would be re- turbe 

quired to handle the traffic of the ordinary merchandise train. The howe 
conclusion is obvious that freight traffic in Great Britain lies much more not 1 
largely than in America in that portion of the transportation field which TB fore: 
the motor truck has here invaded with striking success. whic 

With the country experiencing a prolonged industrial depression, and HE yay 


with a higher operating ratio confronting them than before the war, the HB that 
British railways have been in a condition where they could ill afford to 
lose traffic to their highway competitor.* The degree of concern mani- beet 
fest has been quite in line with the expectation of loss just described. I 


war 


During the lengthy Parliamentary hearings on the Railway (Road mot 
Transport) bills in 1928, Sir Ralph Wedgwood, chief general manager in ( 
of the London and North Eastern Railway, declared, “I think there is occ 
room for very grave fear that rail transport will fail unless it can use vel 
road transport as an auxiliary,”—this being the most emphasized means St 
of resisting road competition.® His attitude reflects in a typical way the en 
gravity with which the situation has been regarded. But the surprising tic 
thing is that the losses actually incurred by the railways, while substan- in 
tial, have nevertheless been small in comparison with those which ci 
American experience would lead one to expect—at least in the absence of 

a more refined analysis than has been presented. The number of passen- b 
gers carried by American railways in 1927 was 19 per cent below, and T 


the revenue derived 40 per cent above, the figure for 1918. By 1927 the : 


ceipts meant a change of 2 per cent in net receipts and 4.75 per cent in the fund for 
dividends, while in 1927 a 1 per cent variation affected net receipts 3 1/8 per cent 
and the dividend fund 11.5 per cent. Testimony before the Joint Select Committee 
on the Railway (Road Transport) bills, Proceedings, p. 120. 

* Ibid., p. 298. 


* Sir Josiah Stamp has stated that before the war a 1 per cent variation in re- 
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ymber of passengers carried on British railways had increased, despite 
stor competition, by 6.5 per cent over 1918, which is the standard 
year fixed by the British Railways act of 1921 as the basis for subse- 
yent rate determination; and the revenue therefrom had increased by 
59 per cent. During the same period freight tonnage in the United 
States increased 16 per cent, and freight revenue 115 per cent. On the 
other hand, in Great Britain a decline in tonnage occurred of 10 2/8 per 
cent (livestock not included), while revenue increased 70 per cent. But 
as the percentage decline in merchandise traffic, which is subject to 
trucking competition, was no greater than for all traffic including 
mineral, it may not be directly inferred that road competition reduced 
the railway merchandise freight business. A more detailed examination 
of statisties than is feasible here would supply evidence of traffic lost to 
motor carriers; while direct personal acquaintance with specific situa- 
tons would afford numerous examples of the diversion of traffic. Dis- 
‘yrbed industrial conditions since the war render it extremely difficult, 
however, to isolate the influence of motor competition; but accuracy is 
not required for the present purpose.”® It is sufficiently clear from the 
foregoing that British railways have not suffered the great losses to 
which the character of their traffic, and the experience of American rail- 
ways with such traffic, lead one to expect. In fact it is quite probable 
that, had Great Britain enjoyed the same degree of prosperity since the 
war as the United States, the competition of motor vehicles would have 
been only slightly disturbing. 

It is in the reasons to be found for this less-than-expected effect of 
motor upon rail transport that examination of inter-carrier relations 
in Great Britain becomes most illuminating. An explanation which may 
occur to one is that higher costs of truck and bus operation make these 
vehicles less effective competitors of the railway than in the United 
States; but this view has little merit. The original cost of private pass- 
enger cars is strikingly higher in Great Britain, since in the mass produc- 
tion of these vehicles America has attained a marked advantage. But 
in the case of trucks, at least those of larger capacity, and more espe- 
cially in the case of busses, this advantage largely disappears. Special 
The degree of responsibility of motor carriers for railway difficulties was de- 
hated extensively before the joint committee on the Railway (Road Transport) bills. 
Traffic comparisons were made chiefly between 1923 and 1927. Freight traffic and 
revenue, with coal excluded, increased during this period; but it was contended by 
railway spokesmen that gains in certain non-competitive merchandise traffics offset 
heavy losses in other traffics, and, moreover, that much of the freight loss occurred 
before 1923. Railway passenger revenue fell off 8 per cent between these years, with 
85 per cent of the decline occurring on the two systems serving the industrial north. 
Passenger revenue in the United States declined approximately 15 per cent during 


P same period. For further discussion see K. G. Fenelon, Transport Coérdination 
1929), ch. iv. 
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taxes are higher, and motor fuel costs somewhat more, though comme 
cial users buy at fairly low prices; but a fully offsetting factor jg 4, 
lower cost of labor.** Busses are undoubtedly operated as cheaply on 
the average in Great Britain as in the United States, one penny a mile 
being a typical fare. Had obstacles been placed in the way of effectin 
motor competition through strict public regulation, or had the railways 
forestalled competition by acquiring an early control of the motor-trans. 
port industry, serious railway losses might thus have been averted, But 
these are moderating influences upon competition which have not been 
present. Only recently has Parliament entered seriously upon the enact. 
ment of such regulatory measures as have been operative in the American 
states for several years; though a certain amount of local contro} has 
existed. And only in 1928 were laws passed which gave the railroads 
authority to participate in independent motor operations. 
Nevertheless an outstanding reason for the success of British railways 
in holding passenger traffic is the fact that they have had a less formid- 
able competitor to resist than American railways have. Public-seryice 
bus transport has flourished under singularly propitious circumstances: 
but its growth, even so, is less serious from the railway viewpoint than 
private-car owership on the scale which prevails in the United States, 
Of the 250,000,000,000 passenger-miles resulting annually from the use 
of private automobiles in this country—an amount over five times as 
large as the maximum passenger-mileage yet attained by the nation’s rail- 
roads—the major part manifestly reflects a great increase in personal 
mobility. But enough of this movement occurs at railway expense to 
warrant the opinion that the private car is responsible much more than 
the bus for the decline in railway business. During the hearings on the 
Railway (Road Transport) bills the matter of the relative damage done 
the railways by these two forms of motor transport was frequently at 
issue, and statistical exhibits were submitted to support both of the 
possible conclusions.** While the evidence was too partial really to 
decide the point, it was clear enough that the British situation was made 
radically different from the American by the smaller number of private 
cars; and it is reasonable to assume that the paucity of such vehicles 
helps considerably to explain the retention of traffic by the railways. 
The private car, an instrument under individual control, is an essentially 
different means of transportation from the bus, and offers an equally 
different type of competition to the railway. For many purposes the 


"Truck drivers in London receive $14 or $15 weekly, and bus drivers $15 to $18 
Outside of London the wage rates are appreciably lower. 

™ Proceedings, pp. 748, 824, 912ff., 966ff., and 1849. The railways, of course, 
desire to saddle the busses with the major responsibility, since busses may be sub- 


jected to regulatory restriction, if sufficient need for it is shown, and railways may 
be permitted to control the bus industry. 
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1930 ] Motor and Rail Carriers in Great Britain 647 
jvate automobile is not appropriate; but, under the circumstances 
sere it is preferred, the railway is wholly incapable of matching its 
,ivantages. ‘The bus, too, is different from the railway in the service 
+ offers. It can stop at more points, and more convenient points, for 
sassengers ; it may accommodate a given volume of traffic with more fre- 
quent departures ; and, under favorable conditions, it may provide a 
nore pleasant means of travel. But it is simply another form of public 
transportation, and not a distinctly better one. In considerable measure 
it possesses the inflexibility as to route, schedule, destination, and avail- 
sbility of the railroad; and its advantages can be combatted with such 
offerings of speed, comfort, and cheapness, as lie within the railway’s 
power. While this view is already the prevailing one in the United 
States, a comparison with British experience affords further confirma- 
tion of the impression that the private automobile accounts chiefly for 
the losses here of railway passenger traffic. 

As a competitor of the railway, the principal handicap of the bus is 
its slower route speed.** ‘This defect is offset in the degree that rail 
stations are inaccessible or connections poor; and it is where rail service 
is inconvenient or lacking that bus transport has developed most fully. 
As to the superiority claimed for the British highway system, this rests 
wholly upon the prevalence of good surfaces; but narrow roadways, 
dangerous curves, and blind corners prevent as great speed, if as ample 
a safety margin is preserved, as may be maintained on the newer motor 
roads in the United States. The density of population, moreover, makes 
possible a frequency of rail service that reduces the advantage of the 
bus in this respect. 

While busses are operated at least as cheaply in Great Britain as 
here, railway passenger rates are considerably lower, due, no doubt, to 
high traffic density and low labor cost. Well-patronized bus lines suc- 
ceed in cutting under regular rail rates on competitive services; but 
British railways have gone much further than American in offering 
special fares, well below ordinary rates, to win and hold traffic.* Special 
fares are employed in a manner calculated both to utilize equipment dur- 
ing slack periods, and to draw traffic whose demand for rail service is 
highly elastic, while retaining ordinary traffic, as far as possible, at 
standard rates. The high development of this system of flexible charges 


“A striking example is that of the Bristol-London service, 115 miles. Ordinary 
busses require eight hours, and limited busses six hours and twenty-five minutes. The 
railway requires little over two hours. Modern Transport, March 8, 1928. 

“The standard rate in third class is 1.5d. a mile, but so great is the dependence 
upon special week-end and excursion rates, as well as the usual workmen’s and sea- 
son tickets, that the average return in 1927 was 0.86d. per mile, a decline from 0.95d. 
,- 1923. In the Bristol-London example the bus rate, one way, was 10s. 6d., and 
= for the round trip. The third-class rail rate was 14s. 9d. For shorter distances 
the difference tends to be less. 
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has been induced largely by motor competition ; and its very considerable 
success is evidence that the bus offers a less elusive form of competition 
than does the private automobile, against which such a method js prob- 
ably quite futile.*° 

It is probable that a very considerable part of bus operation ip 
Great Britain is explainable by the fact that it serves in lieu not of 
railways but of private cars. In other words, it is because the English. 
man, like the American, has acquired a taste for riding as a form of 
recreation, and because he is not equally provided with private Vehicles, 
that busses have come to be so extensively patronized. Certain peculiar. 
ities of the organization of bus transportation—for example, the pre 
valence of the system of advance booking, here characteristic of sight- 
seeing services—and the concentrated use of facilities during week-ends, 
support this view. ‘This same taste for riding, which often may be in- 
dulged most pleasantly by taking local busses in various especially 
scenic sections of the island, has undoubtedly led to some increase jp 
travel by rail. The conclusion is, of course, not intended that railway 
passenger business has not suffered; but only that the extensive bus 
development is not as serious for the railway as it may superficially 
appear. It should also be remarked that the great enhancement of 
tourist travel, particularly by Americans, since the war, has led to 
some increase in rail traffic; and that this renders less conspicuous than 
otherwise the decline due to motor competition and the general depres- 
sion of industry.*® 

When we turn to the transportation of freight, bearing in mind the 
important fraction of British railway traffic closely resembling the short- 
haul, less-than-carload traffic which has so extensively been taken over 
by motor trucks in the United States, the success of the railways in re- 
taining business appears more striking." In seeking the reasons for 
this success we come at once upon those practices and policies which 
differentiate British railways most notably from our own. Of these 
perhaps the most significant is the collection of freight by the railway 
at the shipper’s door, and the delivery of it at the door of the consignee. 
Store-door delivery service is available at about three thousand, or less 

* It is not improbable that in some instances the railways lose more revenue than 
they gain through the special fares. 

* It is a curious difference, though one from which too much can easily be in- 
ferred, that in America railway people complain that busses stop at their stations 
and pick up passengers waiting for the trains, while in England the complaint is 
that the busses won’t go near the stations, thus giving their passengers no oppor 
tunity to continue their journey by rail. 

"Sir Ralph Wedgwood stated last year: “It is probably not too much to say 


that in merchandise traffic the railways have got the measure of the limits of road 


competition. It is certainly too soon to say the same of passenger traffic.” Modern 
Transport, March 9, 1929. 
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1930] Motor and Rail Carriers in Great Britain 649 
than half, of the stations in Great Britain; but the stations thus served 
jandle a preponderant part of the total freight. Extension of their 
grvice to the trader’s door gives the railways of Great Britain ad- 
vantages in resisting road competition not possessed by American rail- 
roads. Cartage service is conducted at lower cost than when, as in the 
United States, a multitude of private agencies participate, but do not 
codperate, in its performance.** ‘The capacity of road vehicles is fully 
employed, and through careful organization, the running which they 
jo is reduced to a minimum. It is the considerable extra cost of local 
cartage which provides one of the principal reasons in the United 
States for using motor trucks for through shipments. But fully as 
important on the side of economy is the fact that, for a given volume 
of traffic, a much less costly and more efficiently operated terminal is 
possible, when storage space for the free holding of freight need not 
be provided, and the loading and unloading of freight cars are effec- 
tively synchronized with the unloading and loading of road vehicles. 
Along with the economy thus achieved go the speeding up of the service 
through the avoidance of confusion, and the elimination of notifications 
of the arrival of freight. 

But possibly of greatest effect in meeting the competition of motor 
trucks is the fact that the shipper, and the consignee as well, need deal 
vith only one transport agency instead of two. The inconvenience of 
arranging both for local cartage and rail shipment is often the deter- 
mining factor in inducing employment of trucks instead of the railway 
for line hauls; and the provision of a complete transportation service 
by the railway, with a single charge therefor, effectively overcomes this 
dificulty. It is commonly the case, moreover, that a trader, to enjoy 
the benefit of this service, must give all of his eligible traffic to the rail- 
way for cartage. The introduction of collection and delivery service 
has been under consideration by American railways for several years, 
and certain qualified experiments have been made. Among its apparent 
advantages, its effectiveness in resisting road competition, as exemplified 
in the British experience, is significant. 

Also of great importance is the extensive development of fast, sched- 
uled fyeight services on British railways. The success of motor trucking 
in the United States has depended not alone on the low level of rates, 
which for certain kinds of traffic are less than combined railway line-haul 
and cartage charges, but also on the speed and timeliness of arrival of 


* At stations taking Scale A—and these include most stations, including those 
in such cities as Birmingham—the regular cartage rate ranges from 2s. 6d. per ton 
for classes 11 to 18 to 4s. 2d. for classes 19 and 20. In Scale H, which applies to all 
London stations, the corresponding charges are 5s. 10d. and 9s. 2d. These charges 
do not fully cover the costs involved. 
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the truck. Scheduled and otherwise expedited freight services have 
been developing rapidly of late where the volume of high-class traffic 
has warranted them; but the prevalence of such service is much greater 
in Great Britain. This is not to be explained by the greater traffic dep. 
sity, for, contrary to what one might expect, the net ton-mileage per mily 


high in 
which € 
Averag' 
in 1927 


and thi 
of line is more than a third lower there than here; though with the much consttU 
smaller average trainload, the train density is about four times as the two 
great, and the frequent train departures are largely scheduled. Th. sia af 
underlying reasons are, of course, the characteristics of business practice aot v 
and railway policy W hich produce a large volume of freight requirin lads, 
such service. It is often said that eighty per cent of all merchandix featur 
traffic moving below the border of Scotland, or, more conservatively 
eighty per cent of such traffic moving to and from London, is delivered above 
at the consignee’s door within twenty ‘four hours after it is picked up.” BF notor 
Whatever the accuracy of this particular figure, it is certain that 4 carta 
large volume of freight of the kind that moves in the United States other 
by truck, enjoys the advantage in Great Britain of fast and timely longe 
rail movement, which, combined with collection and delivery, deprives per t 
the truck of whatever superiority it might otherwise possess. line-h 
In the character of their rate structure a further reason may be MMM ctand 
found for the retention of traffic by British railways. There follows HM the y 
in tabular form a presentation of the standard British rates on trafic HB these 
in class 12, for distances ranging from five to two hundred miles, and of allow 
comparable rates, translated to terms of long tons, for class 4 traffic in HI up | 
Central Freight Association territory in the United States. The British desis 
rates cover the line haul, “station terminals,” “service terminals,” hr 
covering, and uncovering, but do not include collection and delivery. 
» 
Distance British Standard Class 12 C.F.A. Class 4 carke 
5 miles $ 1.95 $3.25 than 
25 miles 3.34 4.14 for 
50 miles 4.67 5.15 and 
75 miles 5.77 5.76 the 
100 miles 6.87 6.04 cent 
200 miles 10.07 8.18 aug 
mil 
While rates thus stated are not exactly parallel in significance, the Cor 
commodities included in British Class 12 are on the whole fully as con 
* See, for example, “British and Foreign Freight Services,” C. E. R. Sherrington, rat 
Modern Transport, February 11, 1928. The percentage given has no real statistical rat 
basis, and may be as wide of the mark as another similar figure. Traffic men had are 
commonly said that 70 to 90 per cent of all traffic, other than mineral, moved at ex- pa 
ceptional, rather than standard rates; but investigation showed the correct figure off 
to be about 50 per cent. Certainly traffic moving not to and from large centers an 
but between points on either side of them, or between provincial points without direct br 
rail connection, moves slowly enough. In carrying this traffic the truck is an ur pe 


portant factor. 


| 1 
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high in character as those in the American example, and the differences 
xhich exist do not invalidate the rough comparison sought here.” 
Average revenues per ton-mile in the United States and Great Britain 
n 1927 were 1.095 cents and 2.98 cents respectively from all freight, 
and this marked disparity, which is typical of other years, has often been 
construed as measuring the difference in transportation costs between 
‘hetwo countries. Such an inference is, of course, incorrect, as compari- 
son of rates for comparable commodities, shipments, and distances will 
show. “On short-distance shipments, too small to make full-American car- 
loads, rates are generally lower in Great Britain than here. The striking 
feature of the above comparison is that American rates per ton-mile 
taper with distance much more than British rates, making them lower 
above seventy-five miles, but considerably higher within limits where the 
motor truck is most effective. This difference, combined with lower 
cartage costs, helps further to wipe out any advantage the truck might 
otherwise have on the short haul in Great Britain. While, for the 
longer distances, British rates are higher than American, trucking costs 
per ton-mile decline even less as the haul lengthens, and the greater 
line-haul speed of the railway begins, moreover, to assert itself. The 
standard British rates which went into effect January 1, 1928, are, on 
the whole, higher than those which had prevailed previously; and to 
these standard rates a very large number of exceptions have been 
allowed. ‘These exceptional rates, which represent reductions ranging 
up to seventy per cent from standard rates, are in large measure 
designed to meet motor competition.” 


Insofar as the matter of cheapness determines the choice of agency, 


*The C.F.A. rates apply to quantities insufficient to make a carload, with the 
carload minimum 15 tons or more, and to a minimum quantity of 100 pounds. For more 
than two tons slightly lower rates than those given would apply in Great Britain, and 
for over four tons still lower rates, though without the railway doing the loading 
and unloading at these lower rates. Below three hundredweight, or 336 pounds, 
the British rates given do not apply, but the addition is a slight one, being but ten 
cents per consignment for the 50-mile haul in the above example, and the rates thus 
augmented apply to consignments as small as one quarter, or 28 pounds. The C.F.A. 
mileage scale is relatively low among those prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but is higher than some of the intra-state scales prescribed by state 
commissions. 


* For example, Mr. G. Cole-Deacon, in presenting a list of proposed exceptional 
tates for the Great Western and the London, Midland, and Scottish, stated: “These 
tates are all desired in order to meet road competition, or practically all of them 
are desired to meet road competition. . . . . Of course, pre-war, and until com- 
paratively a short while ago, the traffic was passing by rail. Road competition has 
offered the trader a more economical proposition than the present railway rates, 
and, in the view of the commercial officers, it is necessary for these rates to be 
brought into operation in order to give us an opportunity of meeting the road com- 
petition.” Rate reductions of this sort have frequently been very effective in re- 
gaining traffic. Railway Rates Tribunal, Proceedings, February 13, 1928. 
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traders are guided by a comparison of rates. This may be quite differ. 
ent from a comparison of costs; so that allocation of traffic on a rate 
basis may not be socially economic. Trucking rates may be depressed 
by failure to contribute adequately to the cost of highways; or by 
insufficient allowance for the depreciation of equipment. Rail rate 
for high-grade traffic in small quantities may cover a disproportionatey 
large share of indirect costs; or may, on the contrary, entirely faj 
to cover the heavy terminal costs imputable to it. The view prevail; 
in the United States that the latter is the case; and many railway 
leaders believe that the railways would benefit from the loss of less-than- 
carload, short-haul traffic, provided that they could be relieved of the 
responsibility of furnishing facilities for it. It is a striking fact, there. 
fore, that in Great Britain, though the rates on this class of traffic are 
lower, it is believed to be indispensable to the railways, contributing 
substantially toward their total costs, and that every effort must be 
made to hold it. Admittedly the separate costs of such traffic are not 
known,” yet if the high importance attached to it has any foundation 
whatever, very decided elements of superiority must inhere in the British 
methods of handling it (except insofar as the difference in wage 
levels is an adequate explanation, since this traffic requires most 
handling). Whether these methods are capable of adoption elsewhere 
would depend, perhaps, upon whether concentration in this direction js 
consonant with a high proficiency in the mass transportation of goods. 

A full explanation of the ability of British railways to withstand 
motor freight competition would require some mention of the small 
freight car, though its contribution is somewhat uncertain; of the use 
of standardized containers and tank wagons, which have regained some 
traffic for the railways; and of the provision of station storage space 
for rental to jobbing houses, to permit the direct movement of goods 
from railhead to customer after sale has occurred. So successful have 
these methods been that, in the extensive field of inter-local small-lot 
movements, the motor truck is a negligible factor. Out of this circun- 
stance arises one of the differences between motor-trucking organization 
in the United States and in Great Britain. Here one of the important 
features of the industry is the regular motor freight line, frequently 
serving as common carrier, and usually carrying loads comprising 
several, often many, separate consignments. But with such shipments 
going by rail, as they do in Great Britain, through the inability of a 

“See, for example, the report to the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
“Less-than-Carload Freight Investigation,” Docket 9953, vol. 5, exhibit no. 40. Also 
the report of Special Committee III of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 


November 14, 1923, on “Readjustment of Relative Freight Rate Schedules.” 


* See address of Frank Pick, Great Western Lecture and Debating Society, 10 
215, February 2, 1928. 
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trucking line to pick up and deliver numerous consignments over a 
large terminal area in competition with the railway organization, the 
movement of goods over the highway is limited to consignments sufficient 
+) make full truck loads. ‘These, according to British standards, are 
relatively large. For very short distances, perhaps no greater than 
twenty-five miles, it appears that such traffic, if of fairly high grade, 
moves more cheaply by road. 

Fhus between the two countries this peculiar difference appears that, 
yhile American railways have lost little carload business, but have 
suffered considerably in their less-than-carload traffic, in Great Britain 
the larger consignments have in some measure been lost, but the important 
business of carrying small shipments has been retained. The bulk of 
the trucking there as here is conducted with vehicles operated by the 
owners of manufacturing and merchandising establishments as auxiliary 
to these undertakings. But the volume of commercial trucking is 
considerable also, and is performed under special contract by operators 
going anywhere for hire. To this an important exception is the firm of 
Carter, Paterson and Company, which does a huge express business in 
the London area, and in connection with its forwarding business, sends 
trucks to a limited number of outside points for which full loads may 
be made up. A further interesting difference is that in the removal 
of furniture, which American railways have largely lost to the truck 
for distances even up to a thousand miles only short-distance transfers 
are accomplished by highway in Great Britain.” 

Thus, though British rail service differs less than American from 
motor trucking, with respect to the kind of traffic characteristically 
servedFit is less noteworthy that British railways have lost traffic on 
that account than that they have, for that reason, acquired a high 
proficiency in handling it, and thus in holding it. The pattern of 
population and the practice of industry, which would seem to promote 
a sweeping adoption of motor transport, both passenger and freight, 
have operated even more to endow rail transport with the ability to 
resist road competition. This generalization, rather than the extent 
of traffic diversion, suggests the aspect of road-rail competition in Great 
Britain which, to an American, is most striking. But it would be 
thoroughly misleading to convey the impression that the situation is 
less serious there than here. The actual traffic losses of the railways 
have been considerable. But of more significance is the fact that the 
hold of the railways on a relatively large volume of their traffic is 
relatively tenuous. They may retain it, and, for the most part, seem 


“Testimony of the Furniture Warehousemen and Removers’ Association, Ltd., 


a of evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Transport, part vii, 
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to be doing so; but so great is their reliance on passenger revenue, 
particularly from short journeys, and so extensive is the volume of theis 
freight that consists of small consignments moving short distances, tha 
their competitive struggle has had to be conducted along a relatively 
extended traffic front. ‘That circumstance, reinforced by the depressaj 
industrial situation, provides the principal reason for the considerabis 
anxiety which has been manifest. Nor may the measure of SUCCess 
attained in holding traffic be deemed entirely satisfactory. Road con. 
petition, therefore, may contribute to important changes in railway 
policy. 
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The British Railways act of 1921 established the principle of a stand. 
ard return, based upon 1913 earnings, to be recognized by the Rate 
Tribunal in subsequent rate determination; and it provided also for r. 


tionalization of the rate structure with a view to eliminating som of tr 
80,000,000 exceptional rates. In accordance with the latter provision, B 
on January 1, 1928, the appointed day, a new commodity classification fame °°" 
and tariff became effective. Exceptions were to be allowed, and a great ther 
many have been, largely due to road competition. With so considerable larg 
a range of railway traffic threatened by motor transport, a correspond- fm °'S' 
ing range of rates must be determined, not with reference to the stand- olfe 


ard return, but with reference to competitive considerations. The situ 
standard return thus becomes an ideal even more remote than trade 
depression would make it. But these rate cuts have a further significance 
on which, in particular, Sir Josiah Stamp, president of the executive 
of the London, Midland, and Scottish Railway, has been insisting* 
While the motor truck does not bid for small consignments, the trafic 


which it seeks is still of the relatively valuable kind that pays high rates 


abl 
effo 


ing 


-Railway policy has been to have these goods bear a large part of the thi 
indirect costs of operation, thus permitting coal and similar commodities, im *" 
which occupy a basic position in the national economy, to move at lor im P” 
rates. But the new competitor, the motor truck, is not subject to thos the 
considerations which justify the fixing of rail rates with reference to th of 
value of traffic; on the contrary, it tends to charge roughly in accori- im °” 
ance with a space-weight principle.”* For example, in the distribution 0 pl 
fruit from Liverpool, road haulers charge so much per case for al ad 
varieties, whereas the railways have a wide range of rates based on value; 
tin 
* Proceedings, Railway (Road Transport) bills, pp. 166 and 826ff. ing 
* This is not the place to analyze trucking charges, but the writer is convinced Ch 
that Sir Josiah is more nearly right as to the normal basis of such charges tha, R 
say, G. Lloyd Wilson on p. 50 of his Motor Trafic Management. Many commer ud 
carrier trucking lines in the United States employ the railway classification and Sy 
class-rate scale, with modifications; but this has come about mainly because som = 
state laws have required that a tariff be filed, and this one is ready made, and be " 


cause competition with the railway is immediately a dominant consideration. 
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Venue, fmm end now the railways are compelled to conform. With railway rates 
-f theipfmm reduced on high-grade traffic, the burden of cost that must be borne 
8, tha by the basic commodities, in order to yield the standard return, is 
atively enianced, or so Sir Josiah reasons.” He considers this an unfortunate 
Dressajaag and a disrupting tendency, since economic well-being is promoted by 
lerabiefl a distribution of railway costs in some relation to the ability of traffic 
uccess AME to bear these costs. While British trade can hardly absorb any further 
d com. upsetting influences, however short-run in nature, quite the opposite 
ailway fam position to Sir Josiah’s may be defended from a long-run viewpoint. 

“BB The usual interpretation of the “value of service” idea of rate-making 
stand. fag Tests Upon an assumption of unused capacity whose validity is weakened 
Rates A by 2 record of exhausted capacity and consequent expansion of facilities. 
Be that as it may, interesting possibilities are suggested by the impact 


‘she of trucking competition upon the railway rate structure.” 

vision, But a more fundamental issue of railway policy is involved. It was 
cation aE stated above that the British railways have traditionally catered to, and 
great thereby promoted, a method of doing business that has produced a 
erable ME ¢tge Volume of small consignments.\-They have developed an excellent 
spond: organization for handling such traffic, and their rate structure has 
stand. ME olered slight encouragement to quantity shipment. Then into the 


The fae Situation comes the motor truck, an instrument of individualized trans- 
trade Me port, but quite unpromising as a means of economical mass transporta- 
‘cance ME Con. How shall the railways react to the competition thus created? 
cutive IE BY improving service and cutting rates where necessary, they may be 
ting” fia ble to hold traffic quite successfully. They have done this, and their 
trafic Ne Corts have furthered the practice of hand-to-mouth buying, thus bring- 
rates ME 2g them even smaller shipments. To accompany British business in 
of the ME (Lis aspect of its development, to render a faster and more individualized 
dities, Me ScTVice and thus surpass the motor truck in that department of trans- 
t lor ME portation for which it seems best fitted, is the most obvious course and 
thow fame tue one which has been followed. But it is not the only policy. Critics 
to te Me 0! existing railway policy hold that it is merely the path of least resist- 


cord: a “Ce, followed because railway management lacks the vision and the 
canal pluck to pursue any other. The plan which the railways must ultimately 
or al Mae 240pt, according to this minority opinion, is to exploit their superiority 
ralue: “The contribution of valuable commodities to railway overhead may be overes- 


timated there, as it undoubtedly is in the United States. Here the smaller carload- 
ings probably very largely offset the effect of higher rates. See the United States 


vineed Chamber of Commerce report on “Relative Freight Rate Schedules.” 

; than, _ * The influence of motor competition upon the rate structure runs counter to na- 
mmon- tional policy in its relation to the depressed state of industry. That policy has in- 
n and volved relieving the basic industries of their burden of transportation costs, ¢.g., 
> some through requiring that the benefit of “derating” (see Alfred Plummer in the Quar- 
nd be terly Journal of Economics, August, 1929) should be passed on, so far as it concerns 


the railways, in lower rates on steel, coal, ete. 
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656 G. Shorey Peterson [December fll 1930] 
as a means of mass transportation, and instead of following the whim of 
business, become an active factor in molding merchandising method; 
so as to multiply the traffic that conforms to their special aptitude” 
This would involve altering the rate structure to provide a substantia] 
inducement to ship in larger quantities. It would mean that rate-cutting 
to attract traffic, but which often brings traffic not worth its cost, would 
be curtailed. It would mean the adoption of larger freight cars, and 
the development of heavier carloads and trainloads. And it would 
suggest a pronounced discouragement of the use of private cars by 
traders, with extensive empty mileage and costly maintenance methods 
resulting. This is an issue of railway policy whose magnitude trap- 
scends that of motor competition, but the latter has been a considerable 
influence in focusing attention upon it. 
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In Great Britain as here, the view has developed publicly, as well as in in m¢ 
railway circles, that the relation of motor and rail carriers is unsatis- 
factory. Many cases could be given of the beneficial effect of road 
competition, from the public standpoint, upon railway service and rates; 
but there is also evidence, in particular instances, of the weakening of 
indispensable transport facilities. Unrestricted enterprise in initiating 
road service has meant duplication at a time when waste could ill be 
endured ; and the full possibilities of joint services have not been realized, 
Moreover, it has been felt that the conditions of competition have not 
been sufficiently equitable to insure an economic allocation of traffic. In 
dealing with this problem of intercarrier relationship there are three 
lines which public action may take. The first is to make participation 
in motor-transport service conditional upon proof of public convenience 
and necessity, and to control enfranchised carriers with respect to rates, 
service, and financial responsibility. The second is to impose such 
special charges upon motor carriers for use of public roads that 
all semblance of public subsidy is removed. The third is to facilitate 
participation by the railways in motor-transport operations, both to 
improve the codrdination of services, and to soften the asperities of 
competition. 
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Action has been taken along all three lines in both countries, but the 
emphasis has differed. Here it was a natural procedure to extend the 


* In the opinion of Mr. Roger Gibb of the Great Western, the movement of goods 
in distribution in a country with many large cities should naturally occur in large 
quantities, but does not because of the encouragement given small shipments by the 
existing railway policy. 

In another connection Mr. Sherrington has said: “It is the social duty of a rail- 
way company to concentrate upon those transport services in which it enjoys the 
greatest advantage over other means of transport, for the same reason that a coun- 
try’s industries should concentrate on those in which it excels over its neighbors.” 
Economics of Rail Transport in Great Britain, vol. ii, p. 101. 
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philosophy and machinery of public utility control to road carriers.*° 
put analogous regulation in Great Britain has been brought about, not 
through the application of general principles of control, but by defining 
sonditions in private bills drawn to confer the privilege of eminent 
jomain. Since that right has not been required by the motor carrier, 
control of the type prevailing in American states has not been so easy 
‘o inaugurate. Only now is it developing in more than a local sense. 
Rut with a highway system much more expensive than ours, when cost is 
expressed on a basis of vehicle-miles, Great Britain has quite naturally 
wervied more than we have over the road subsidy. The result is a system 
of special fees far more onerous than ours, yet one which continues to be 
the subject of sharp debate as to its adequacy. But great emphasis 
has been placed in Great Britain upon participation by the railways 
‘1 motor transport and partial control of it in their own interest. The 
power to operate road vehicles has long been possessed by the railways, 
but only as auxiliary to their rail service. The right to carry traffic by 
road which does not move also by rail was first sought in 1921, but the 
bills introduced were withdrawn. In 1928, in the face of opposition 
said to constitute a parliamentary record, the “road powers” were won. 
Subsequently the railways have been engaged in exploiting the privilege 
then obtained; and already, in the passenger field, they have secured a 
substantial interest in most of the leading services in Great Britain. 
G. SHorry PETERSON 

University of Michigan 


"It is the writer’s opinion that the transference of principles of public-utility 
control to motor carriers has often been quite uncritical. See article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, August, 1929. 
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1930] 
ABSORPTION OF CREDIT BY THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


The current theories on the stock exchange disregard the fact that a stock ex- 
change boom means creation of additional purchasing power. Such inflation does not 


The 
theref 
again 


necessarily bring about an increase of the price level, since the proceeds of securit a boo 
sales need not be used on the commodity markets. The experience of the last ‘hot 
shows that an energetic action of the central bank is necessary to check thes¢ oom 


developments which eventually upset economic equilibrium. Any hesitation on the 
part of the central institution tends to aggravate dangers, since it brings about 
a deflation of certain parts of economy while others are prosperous and overexpand- 
ing. 
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One of the major issues in the discussion concerning the principles of 
central banking in recent years has been the question of absorption of 
credit by the stock exchange;* and it may be useful to analyze some of 
the main contentions involved. 

The stock exchange, in the contention of most economists,” is one of 
the channels or tubes through which “capital” is transferred from one 
hand to the other, especially from the income-consumption sphere to 
production, thus providing for progress. This being true, it is further 
contended that the central bank, in its efforts to insure sound economic 
development, need only pay attention to commodity prices. If the latter 
do not change, there is no danger of evil resulting from the stock mar- 
ket activities, since “capital” cannot be absorbed by these operations at 
the expense of the supply available to the so-called “legitimate” credit 
demand. 
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A stock exchange boom, however—and this is the crucial point which 
such economists overlook—always means more than the transfer of sav- 
ings of society to the production sphere. The savings would not 
suffice to take up the great volume of new issues and pay the increased 
prices for the old ones. The boom, at one and the same time, is due 
to and results in the creation of additional purchasing power. This 
flows into the economic structure, of course not without friction, as we 
shall see, either in the form of additional funds (in the case of ner 
issues) or of additional incomes (#.e., speculative gains or increased busi- 
ness profits).° 
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1Some of the most important contributions are the series of articles by Pro 
fessor Cassel, Professor Spiethoff and others in the Frankfurter Zeitung betwen 
May 5 and 7, 1927; also Cassel, “Discount Policy and Stock Exchange Speculation,’ 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, October, 1928, p. 57; also the testimony of Cassd 
and Commons before the House of Representatives, Stabilization Hearings befor 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives, 70th Congress 
Ist sess., H. R. 11806 (Washington, 1928, pp. 366-884 and pp. 423-444); also J.8 
Lawrence, Wall Street and Washington, Princeton, 1929. 

? Especially Commons and Cassel; Professor Fisher also appears to share this 
point of view. 

*The notion that the boom encroaches upon the formation of capital is du 
to the fact that it directly stimulates consumption through these additional ir 


= 
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The contentions of the representatives of the new “laissez faire,” 
therefore, clearly miss the point. The intervention of the central bank 
against stock exchange speculation is necessary in most cases because 
ecurity ME, boom results in an inflation and not because it “injures business.’* 
: boon I Their reasoning, moreover, tacitly proceeds upon the basis of two as- 
sumptions. The first is that there cannot be even partial overexpansion 
about Ma without an increase of the price level. The fallacy of this theory can- 
pand- be discussed here.’ ‘The second is that those who acquire “capital’” 
either through new issues or through the sale of previously bought se- 
curities will use it immediately for purchasing commodities; therefore 
a creation of additional purchasing power (i.¢., inflation) will have its 
me of aE immediate effects on commodity prices. 

It seems to me that this latter assumption is also quite without 
ne of MME foundation. T’o avoid any misunderstanding, however, let us ask what 
1 one ME is understood by the phrase “absorption of credit,” or “absorption of 
re to MN purchasing power” in a money economy. It is obvious that by this ex- 


rther JM pression we do not mean that credit or purchasing power is buried 
omic J in or swallowed by a certain special market. Rather it is intended to , 
atter [MP say that purchasing power or circulating media are used in that market 
mar- fe to execute the aggregate of exchanges to be made. If, therefore, the 
ns at J volume of trading increases during every successful trading period, more 
redi media of circulation are needed to complete the transactions, or the 
velocity of circulation must increase, or both. ‘The lower the rate 
hich MM of interest, and the more widespread the speculation, the more probable 
say- fe it is that the result will be an increase of the volume of purchasing 
not power and not of the velocity of circulation. Even if we disregard the 
ased temporary period of disequilibrium’ and assume that the inflow and 
due outflow of purchasing power are in equilibrium, a greater volume of cir- 
This culating media will be necessary on this market. The use of circulating 
$ We media, however, is exclusive of their simultaneous use in other markets. 


new I readily admit that the extent of this technical absorption may be dimin- 


comes (whereas the financing through direct bank credit has but an indirect influence 
upon consumption). If the boom should be financed only by savings this would 
really mean a diminution of the volume of purchasing power available for the ex- 


Pro- 

ne pansion of production. This, of course, is impossible. Where, however, as in Ger- 

jon? many, the production is partly financed by foreign loans, it is conceivable that a 

eal stock exchange boom brings about a diversion of the proceeds of such loans into 

son consumptive use (increase of the import of goods of luxury consumption; stock 

in exchange gains of foreigners) thus resulting in an impairment of the aggregate 


Wealth of the country. An application of arguments concerning this special case 
Without reservations falsifies the points at issue. 

*A special case in which this may happen will be discussed below. 

*See Hayek, Geldtheorie und Konjunkturtheorie, Wien and Leipzig, 1929. 

*I should prefer to say purchasing power or media of circulation. 

“The periods of transition from smaller to greater turnover and reverse. 
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ished by compensating deals which, together with the selling and ». 
selling of the same securities, increase the velocity of circulation; by it 
will never be altogether negligible. An incomparably more importan} 
parallel “friction” in the outflow of circulating media to other markets 
results from the fact that many sellers will decide to use the Proceeds 
of their sales to build up cash reserves or to leave them with their 
banks for later use in reéntering the stock market.*® 

Against this consideration some economists contend? that such with 
holding of purchases, i.¢., the transfers of deposits from one custome 
to the other, does not result in any absorption of purchasing power 
since the banks do not reduce their assets. This view, however, over. 
looks the essential circumstance that, though the aggregate amount of 
credit given by a banking system as a whole” is independent of the ux 
of deposits, the “work” which a certain amount of money (i.e., deposits) 
may do is dependent both upon its volume and the velocity of its 
circulation. This means that if a certain quantity of bank cash js 
not used in the commodity markets because it is “saved” or used else 
where, either the commodity prices will fall (or the turnover shrink) 
or the banks, to offset the depressing effects of these “idle” funds, must 
create new deposits to be used on the commodity markets, despite the 
unchanged volume of the assets of the banks. 

It seems, therefore, to be clear that a stock exchange boom, through 
increased turnover and a tendency to build up cash reserves (in its first 
period, at least), results in an absorption of circulating media. The 
creation of additional purchasing power, t.e., inflation, thus need not 
have any immediately visible effects on commodity prices or on the vo- 
ume of production. 
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the 
mad 
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At the first stage of a stock exchange boom, when credit supply is 
ample and money easy, there is no “injury” to any business by absorp- 
tion of purchasing power by the stock exchange. On the contrary, ther 
is a grave danger of inflation eventually overflowing to other markets” 
with all of its well known consequences. The action of the central bank 


® The boom also facilitates the building up of great cash reserves by corporations 
who would not do so if they would depend on direct bank-credit only. 

Cassel, “Idle Money,” Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Stockholm, 1929, Jul, 
p. 37. 

” Disregarding the transition periods and such technical matters as for instance 
a probable proportionate increase of cash circulation. 

“ Even if one, as most economists do, should presume that an eventual cras 
on the stock exchange could be localized. This, of course, is not true. The losses 
of the bulls are only partly balanced by the gains of the bears from the poist 
of view of the whole economy. This is true not only because actual immediate gains 
only result from short sales and not from purchases at reduced prices, but because 
the general destruction of paper values always brings about a general curtailmest 
of consumption (bulls being more numerous). 
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(or of other moderating factors such as gold movements) is urgently 


needed. 
If, however, such influence is not strong enough to curb the stock 


market boom, even though effective in prohibiting or at least rendering 


sell gore difficult such increase in the volume of circulating media as needed 
their aon the stock exchange (i.e., by speculation and the building up of addi- 


tional cash reserves) over and above the current demand of business, a 
dangerous situation will ensue. The speculators, in order to pay for 
their purchases, will compete for the available deposits; and interest 


- rates will rise. It is this increase of rates and the fact that the banks 
over prefer to divert a constantly increasing share of available credit to bor- 
nt of Mowers On securities* which acts disadvantageously to those economic 
1e use Units which cannot obtain capital by issuing shares. In this period the 
osits) MN CHATEES against the “damaging influence” of stock exchange speculation 
of its are, therefore, justified. 
sh is The increase of rates, however, makes the lending of existing deposits 
els ME profitable. The bulk of these loans, out of existing deposits, constitutes 
rink) [gp the brokers’ loans on the account of others, and are of two kinds: 
must (1) Those which originate and remain on the stock market.** These 
e the ge constitute from the standpoint of the market as a whole the possibility 
of the sale of securities on direct credit, since the proceeds of the sales— 
ough fae ‘he additionally created funds or additional gains—are put back into 
first Me te market. The limits of the boom set by the amount of bank credit 


made available are thus extended. The inflation, on the other hand, is 
limited to the stock exchange through this “earmarking” of the addi- 
tionally created purchasing power which, temporarily, does not and 
cannot influence other markets. ‘The increase of these brokers’ loans 
thus means a watering of the real capital, the origin of new monetary 


ly is 
obligations in fixed amount against which there are only securities of 


orp- 
as doubtful value in case of liquidation; it means the origin of new risks, 
ots! the favorable outcome of which already has been discounted; it means 
7 trading profits realized and then loaned back—profits which eventually 
must be repaid by bank credit. In a word, we have a kind of inflation 
tions 
* Even though the liquidity of these loans is also questionable. At the same time 
July, financing through the issue of stock paralyzes, especially in boom periods, the capital 
distributing function of the rate of interest. The increase of rates is carried by 
ance the speculators who expect to pay the difference between the actual rates and the 
earnings on their investment out of capital gains. Their risk, of course, increases 
rash with the length of time they carry their speculative position. This increase of money 
Sse rates of course may have the most disastrous international consequences. It may 
int bring about a wholesale deflation, thus interrupting and reversing the synchronism 
alas of the international business cycle. 
ase "This type of loan does constitute but from the analytical point of view a trans- 
eat fer of existing deposits as does the second type analyzed under (2) because the 


granting” of new bank credit and its virtual “repayment” coincide. 
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which, although restricted to the stock market, nevertheless involves anda’,| inc 
endangers the whole economic structure. 
(2) ‘The second type of loans on the account of others originat, a 
from outside sources. ‘These loans do not constitute a new absorptioy 
of credit from the point of view of the economic structure as a whole™ 
Through such loans, already existing deposits are pushed into cirey};. 
tion on the commodity markets because only those sellers of securities 
will not relend again the proceeds of their sales (#.¢., pass on the de 


posits). Instead of creating new media of circulation, the velocity of 


power 
oans. 
are wiC 
o be ¢ 
rozen 
arry! 


circulation of already existing media as against goods will be increased “ 

At the same time, when increased interest rates and restricted avai-MMMyion 
ability of credit damage broad strata of the economic structure, certaip a th 
groups may become extremely prosperous. Professional speculators anj equili 
great corporations are apt to put the proceeds of their sales back into MMkinc, 


the stock market. The small occasional speculator on the other hanj 
inclines to consider his profit as additional income. Therefore, jt 
seems probable that if stock speculation is widely disseminated, the adi. 
tionally created purchasing power will primarily stimulate industrig 
producing goods for consumption.”* This is an interesting fact, con- 
sidering that investigations of the business cycle point to the conclusion 
that overstimulation of industries producing capital goods is one of 
the major factors which bring about a disturbance of the economic 
equilibrium. ‘That such overstimulation will take place eventually is 
more than probable.** It seems, however, that the prior effect of this 
type of expansion upon consumers’ goods may help to explain the chang 
in the nature of business cycles which earlier were stimulated to a greater 
extent by direct credits to industry. 
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The fact that during the first part of the last speculative period the 
excessive creation of purchasing power had no noticeable effect either 
on the volume of trade or on prices, while the record-breaking perfor- 
mance of industry in the later stage was not accompanied by a substar- 

* This contrasts with the friction in the outflow of additional purchasing powe 


analyzed above. 
% The velocity of circulation as against goods has to be strictly distinguishel 


from the statistically measurable actual velocity of circulation which increases with 
the spreading of speculation, i.e., the selling and reselling of the same commodities 
or stocks. 

1 Especially when the rates of interest are so high that corporations which woul 


otherwise use the proceeds of their stock sales for new constructions divert the sam 
into the stock market. 

* This danger is accentuated by the “incidence” of the rate of interest (since 
it is paid by the speculation) which frees the entrepreneur from the inclusion of 
the increase of the interest rate in his calculations, thus facilitating a mistake o 
his part. The crash was partly due to the disequilibrium in the economic structur 
brought about by the boom. At the same time the collapse of speculation accentuated 
the consequences of this disequilibrium. 


0! 
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Ves anfllm:,| increase of bank credit seems to corroborate these considerations. 

in the other hand, it seems to show that no “backflow” of purchasing 
inate cr may be expected to result directly from the decrease of brokers’ 


rptionM.ns2° Whether or not the end of the boom will have such effects as 
‘hole. widely anticipated depends upon entirely different circumstances not 
irculy. to be discussed here (amount of savings necessary to liquidate existing 
‘Uritig MME -7en debts, willingness of new savers to relieve the market, cost of 
the de. arrying securities as contrasted with earnings, etc.). 

city of From the foregoing it may be concluded briefly that in the case of 
ased." TM. excessive speculation on any important special market the interven- 


aVail- MMB ‘on of the central bank is more than warranted. A hesitant attitude 
“ertain MMB on the other hand, may prove very harmful because of the ensuing dis- 
TS and equilibrium as between the several groups in the economy. At the same 


k into 
hand 


time, one wonders whether the “injury” to legitimate business by ener- 
Mim getic action, of which the central banks seem to be so much afraid, is 
Te; I{MMBnot rather a necessary check on developments so unsound that, un- 
addi- HMR checked, they lead inevitably to catastrophe. Action which checks in- 
istries MB ation is, however, bound to be unpopular. Most people believe in the 
» COl- HR soundness of each and every prosperous state of affairs; later, caught 
lusion Hin an inevitable storm, they prefer to attribute their discomfiture to 
ne of the skies and not to their failure to provide shelter. 

homie Tuomas Batocu 
lly is University of Budapest 
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cn “This is well illustrated by the fact that brokers’ loans may decrease as a result 

ture of the purchases of lenders from borrowers; in this case there is no change in the 

ated possession of the actual media of circulation. On the other hand, these purchases 
have an economic function similar to the one of a parachute. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL YARDSTICKS FOR ECONOMIC VALUEs 


Experimental results indicate the high validity and reliability of the method of 
paired comparisons as a device for measuring economic values as based upon human 
judgments. Two other methods are introduced to replace the method of paired 
comparisons when the number of samples is very large. They are the method of 
equal appearing intervals and the rating scale method. In the latter a permanent 
psycho-economic yardstick is established with which to measure an unlimited number 
of samples. Methods for testing the reliability of these procedures are given, 


In a recent number of this Review,’ the writer suggested a method 
of evaluating human likes and dislikes. It consists in the application 
of the psychological method of paired comparisons. In this method, 
number of products, samples, or “stimuli,” which are to be rated for 
some quality or property, are presented in pairs, one pair at a time, 
to a large number of judges who simply say which of the two is pre 
ferred or judged better or greater. Each stimulus is paired with every 
other one in the group and the per cent of the time each one is pre 
ferred is an indicator of its psychological value. Relatively simple 
statistical computations are applied to these data and scale-values are 
derived for the individual stimuli.* Such “scale-values” represent actual 
psychological measurements analogous to physical measurements on 


rm} 
Ai 


various scales. 1e method has been so well received by a number of 
readers of the Review who are connected with business, that the writer 
ventures to add a few words concerning the reliability of the method 
and to introduce two other methods which are more applicable in some 
ways. 

Since the previous article appeared, the writer has had an oppor- 
tunity to subject the method of paired comparisons to some empirical 
tests which tell us something of its high validity and reliability. By 
“validity” 


is meant the degree of accuracy with which the method meas- 
ures what it pretends to measure. By “reliability” is meant the de 
gree of self-consistency, that is, how well the results agree with thos 
which are obtained from a repetition of the experiment. 

The validity was obtained with lifted weights as stimuli. This can 
be determined directly only when we have some “objective” measurement 

1 American Economic Review, 1929, vol. xix, pp. 412-418. 

2 It has been called to my attention that Table II in Pearson’s Tables for Statis- 


ticians and Biometrici gives scale-values for per cents ranging only from 5) 
to 100 (or proportions from .50 to 1.00), in the column labeled 1% (1-+-a). Step II 


of the previous article may then be omitted if Pearson’s tables are used. Instead, 
with proportions less than .50, one must subtract 1.00. The results will be betwee 
—.50 and —1.00, and these values, disregarding signs, will be found in Pearso’s 
table. The corresponding scale-values are given the negative sign. The writer finds 
Table XII in Holzinger’s Statistical Tables for Students in Education and Psychology 


(University of Chicago Press) the most useful for this purpose. The proportions 
ranging from .000 to .499, are found in the first column and the scale-values in the 
second. Step II in the previous article will have to be used with Holzinger’s tables 
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the same stimuli, such as weight in grams, with which to compare our 
valevalues. Seven weights, 185, 190, 195, 200, 205, 210, and 215 
rams, were Judged in pairs by two different individuals who are tech- 
cally known as “subjects” in psychology. Each pair was judged 
100 times by each subject, making 2,100 judgments, since there are 21 
nbinations or pairs of the seven stimuli. From the number of judg- 
vents “heavier” for each weight, a scale-value was computed accord- 
ng to the procedure which was outlined in the previous article. The 
oven scale-values were then correlated with the weights themselves, or 
bather with the logarithms of the weights. This correction is neces- 
ary here, because of the well known psychophysical law of Fechner. 
\ecording to this law, the psychological impression of any stimulus is 
proportional to the logarithm of the stimulus, not to the value of the 
timulus itself. The product-moment coefficient of correlation between 
he scale-values and the logarithms of the stimuli was .992 for one sub- 
ect and .999 for the other. 

A higher validity could scarcely be asked for. It is to be admitted, 
f course, that a judgment of “which of the two is heavier” is somewhat 
ferent from a judgment of “which of the two do you like better.” Un- 
fortunately, we have no objective scales and balances by which to meas- 
ure likes and dislikes, and hence no objective values against which to 
compare scale-values which are obtained by the method of paired com- 
parisons. We can only assume that there is a bond of similarity be- 
tween the two types of judgments. Another possible objection to the 
above test of validity lies in the fact that the scale-values which were 
correlated with the logarithms of the stimuli were obtained from the 
comparative judgments of only one subject. The corresponding scale- 
values for likes and dislikes are obtained from groups of subjects, as a 
tule. In reply it may be said that had we used 100 subjects who gave 
only one judgment on each pair, the results would have been very nearly 
the same. Numerous experiments in psychology justify this statement. 

But it may be further objected that although we agree fairly well 
in our comparative judgments of two weights, we are more likely 
to disagree in our feeling for a pair of stimuli. Affective values are 
often regarded as very personal, subjective, and individual affairs. 
“There is no disputing tastes” is common parlance. But psychology 
forces us to modify this glib generalization. The method of paired com- 
parisons and the procedure for deriving scale-values from it will tell 
us when we are dealing with judgments that are very individual and 
personal. If there were no agreement between individuals upon kinds 
of cheese, let us say, then as the stimuli were presented to a group of 
subjects for their expressions of like or dislike, the chances are, if the 
group is large enough, that each sample of cheese would be chosen just 
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as often as any other. Each stimulus would receive just fifty per 
of the choices this proportion corresponds to a scale-value of ze 
Common sense tells that there is some community of likes and disii; 
among a group of individuals, however temporary and unstable tho 


likes and dis] K may be. 

There is another test of the method which gives us some idea of it 
validity, although we are dealing with stimuli which have no obia 
tive valuation. At the same time, this test measures the reliability , 
the method, its self-consistency, and indicates a surprising uniforni 
of feeling in a group, at least for one class of stimuli. This test eo, 
sists in using a large number of subjects, 200 for example. Ask tha 
to judge a group of stimuli arranged in all possible pairs. Divide thy 


resulting data into two equal parts, using the results from the ty 
halves of the group of judges. Compute two sets of scale-values fgg 
the stimuli. Find the coefficient of correlation between the two g 
The writer has done this. The stimuli were the names of fifteen race 
or nationalities which were to be judged as to preference for Americay 
citizenship. There were four groups of about 200 judges, from fm 
different American universities. 'The product-moment coefficients » 
correlation between the two sets of. scale values in each university wer 
.995, .996, .997, and .999. This is remarkable self-consistency, and ix 


view of the above discussion it also denotes remarkable unanimity of 
feeling or opinion within the group. It is an indirect indicator of th 
validity of the procedure as well. In this experiment we are measuring 
something which each group of 200 students holds in common. Oy 


must not over-generalize any such scale-values, however, unless he know 


that his group is representative of the public at large. This touchy 
the problem of “‘sampling” which every statistician or near-statisticia 
must face. It need not cause us any peculiar concern in this connection 

It was pointed out in the previous article that when the number of 
stimuli is large, more than fifteen, for example, the method of paired 
comparisons becomes burdensome for the judges and the experimente 


alike. It was suggested that this difficulty could be met by using ss 
“standards” only a few of the whole number of stimuli. For example 
only three or five of the fifteen stimuli might be paired one at a tim 
with the other fourteen for comparison. The writer tested this short: 
cut in his experiment with lifted weights. Scale-values were compute 
when the number of standards was reduced to five, three, and one. Th 
validity of the scale-values as indicated by the correlation with th 
logarithms of the stin uli, decreased very little, even with a reduction 
to three standard stimuli, in which case the coefficients were .995 ani 
.998 for the two subjects respectively, but it decreased to a less satit 
factory level of .987 and .975 when one standard stimulus was used. 
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Y per caf Jt is not so easy to predict what would happen to the validity of 
1€ Of zendfliecale values which represent likes and dislikes when the number of stand- 
1d disli,dllilierd stimuli is similarly reduced. It is probable that a reduction in such 
able the ases would be more serious for certain psychological reasons. For ex- 


ynple, it is not so easy for a subject to isolate some aspects of the 


dea of ;mmstinulus as that of weight. In judging two weights, one might easily 
NO objegamsay which is heavier without being biased by any other aspect such as 
ability gimmshape, color, texture, roughness or what not. If one is to judge which 
niformit of two stimuli shows more “originality,” however, he will find it almost 
test conmmpossible not to be influenced by other qualities of the stimuli. If 
Ask thegmmonly one stimulus were used as a standard in the latter case, and if this 


stimulus had one other outstanding secondary quality, the whole series 
of judgments would be influenced to some extent by this extraneous 
factor. By using many stimuli as standards, the secondary qualities 
ary somewhat from one specimen to another so that the one aspect 
shich is to be rated will have its constant effect with the secondary in- 


ivide 
the 
alues 
two 8e 
Cen race 


Americammflucnces cancelled out. Let the reader attempt to distinguish between 
rom foyfmthe samples of border designs seen in Fig. 1 on the basis of originality 
cients off™malone and he will see how difficult it is to abstract that quality from all 
sity weremothers. 

yy and jp Another solution to the problem of psychological measurement when 
imity off™mmthe number of stimuli to be rated is large, is to adopt an entirely differ- 


or of the 
easuring 


ent psychometric method. This may be described best by giving a con- 
rete example. Recently the writer was faced with the problem of 
n. Onimmmevaluating the quality of drawings produced by about one hundred stu- 
¢ know fmmecents of fine arts. The chief interest was in measuring what may be 
touchsfmmecalled the “creative ability” of the students. They had been given a 


tisticigy fammtest in which they were to construct new border designs similar to those 
nection fae Fig. 1. The students were given only five elements—a square, an 
mber of Mmmengle, a circle, a curve, and a straight line—and were told to make as 
' paired emany different border designs as they could in ten minutes from three 


imente MoT more of these elements. 


sing 1s How should one rate the quality of these designs? Obviously the 
sample method of paired comparisons is out of the question. One hundred 
a timfes*mples means 4,950 pairs. We resorted to another device known as 


short the method of “equal appearing intervals.” Even this method would 
mpute! have required too much of the individual judges. And since we should 
. Thimm’cry likely have future samples to evaluate, it seemed desirable to work 


th th 


out a “psychological yardstick” or rating scale by which all future 
luction fme®Ses could be evaluated. Such a yardstick consists of a small number 
95 anim! Specimens of known value equally spaced along the psychological 
} satis fecontinuum in question, whether it be beauty, “convincingness,” or at- 


tention value. 
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was to construct such a scale. In this we 4 


\ppearing intervals. We chose from the hy 
hich seemed to cover rather evenly the who 
st to the poorest. Since our final rating 
no very fine grading, we decided that a fy, 
We hoped that among the twenty-five selectej 
that by chance would be equidistant step 
this proved to be true. 

en a inion who agreed to rate these twenty 
a method of equal appearing intervals 
the specimens into five piles, ranging froy 
that the intervals between neighboring Pile 
impressed with the fact that the originality 
xhibited by the drawings should be the al 
qualities, such as neatness, beauty and 
garded as much as possible. Sometimes, with 
is well to select the one very best and the ox 


the lot and to place them at the two extremg 
judge himself may be instructed to find thes 


ice them before sorting the remaining san. 
allow some time to elapse between trials in 
fluenced by his previous ratings. The tin: 
number of stimuli and the kind of material 
short as a few minutes or as long as a week. 
the piles and keeps a record of the nun- 

is placed in each pile. From these frequency 
n compute the median scale values, using the 
s as the unit. It is important to obtain th 
tic mean, because of the so-called “end- 
e to the fact that the judges are limite 
ing the samples. The best and poorest 
judged too good or too poor for the ei 
the method they cannot be placed be 
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with 25 samples of border designs are 
samples are numbered from 1 to 25 ani 
steps. Specimens number 24, 18, 25, 12, 
equidistant points to constitute our yart 
itive designs taken from these fir 
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i along a linear 
iti samples of border designs 
> vart- scale as determined by the metho creative ability” drawing 
. f 12, and 16 were chosen to represen 
se ive 


pi seale. Actual 
border designs, No. 16 being the best and No. 24 the poorest 
becimens which have been taken from these samples, 
steps. Both specimens of each pair are chosen from the 
single individual. 
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of ten different judges who have their own private interpretations , 
creative ability as expressed in these designs. The criterion of or, 
nality is not therefore that of any one individual. On the other hang 
did these ten judges agree well enough on the meaning of originality , 
that the resulting scale-values mean differences in that trait and tha 
alone? We have tried to determine this by testing the reliability of } 
final scale-values of the twenty-five samples. The data from the tq 
judges were divided into two groups, with five judges selected at Tan 
dom in each group, and two sets of scale-values were computed. Thess 


Ste} 
given 

convin 
appar 
by ea 
to be 

Ore 
shoul 
of stil 


two sets correlate with each other to the extent of .910, which meap powel 
that the final scale-values based upon the ratings of all ten judges would From 
have a self-correlation of .952. This was considered sufficiently reliabld pile 1 


for our purposes. A higher reliability could be obtained by including 
more judges, or by increasing the number of ratings made by each 
judge. 

After constructing our scale of five equal steps, it was fairly easy 


whetl 
such 
in th 


St. 


for one judge to rate all the hundred samples, and as many more asimmeach 
were necessary. Each sample was compared with the five standards op St 
the scale until the judge found the one that most nearly equalled the signe 
sample in quality. In some cases a sample might be located between two St 


of the standards on the scale, in which case an interpolated value wa 
given to it. 

In order to determine the reliability of these ratings, a single judg 
rated the hundred samples two times with the five-point scale. Thes 
two sets of scale-values were correlated, and the coefficient of reliability 


was found to be .858. By combining the two ratings and using th 


average of the two as the final rating, the reliability was raised to .924. \ 
This reliability could be raised to any desired practical extent by re 
peating the scaling a number of times. It might add to the objectivity P 
of these scorings, of course, if more than one individual made then 
There is less danger of purely subjective estimations, however, wha I 
such a scale is used, even with one individual rater. Similar yardstick Hig“?! 
have been in use for measuring the quality of handwriting, drawing, 7° 
and English compositions for years, and usually the scorings of om Him 
judge are accepted as fairly valid. It is desirable in any case to check thi 
up on the reliability of the judges as we have done. sis 
In this discussion, two distinct psychometric methods have been it- | 
troduced, the method of equal appearing intervals and the rating sca: Hy 
method. One may employ the former alone, or one may use it, as wi He” 
suggested, to construct a scale which can be used in all future measure 
ments of similar nature. It is advisable to test the reliability of th «* 
results at every step. Let me repeat the steps that are necessary for 


both methods. 


— 
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step I. Ask a number of individuals to sort the specimens into a 
given number of piles, according to some one aspect, such as beauty, 
yincingness, or desirability, so that the intervals between piles are 


cor 


ality apparently equal. The number of judges, and the number of sortings 
nd tha@lily cach judge, depend upon the subjectivity of the type of judgment 
y of t to be made. 


Ordinarily, not less than a hundred placements of each stimulus 
should be secured. The number of piles will depend upon the number 
of stimuli to be sorted, the range of quality exhibited, the discriminatory 
powers of the judges, and the number of points wanted in the final scale. 
From my experience with the method, an average of five stimuli to the 
pile is a good procedure. From preliminary trials one can determine 
vhether there are so many piles that the judges find it difficult to make 
such fine distinctions or so few piles that they place the samples always 
in the same piles. 

Step II. Find the frequency with which each stimulus is placed in 


asfmmeach pile. 

rds on Step III. Find the median scale-value for each stimulus, having as- 
led them signed arbitrary values to the piles. 

en two Step IV. Divide the data into two equal parts and find two sets of 
ue wasfmEscale-values. Find the coefficient of correlation between the two. Find 


the coefficient of reliability of the combined data (rz), by means of the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula’: 


Judge 


These Nr 

the 1+ (N-1)r 

- N =the number of sets of scale-values combined, in this case N 4a 
7 equals 2, 

~ r= the coefficient of correlation between the two sets. rae 


If this coefficient happens to be below .950, find out how many judges, 
approximately, will be needed to raise the reliability to that amount 
or to any desired amount. This may be done by substituting the desired 
coefficient of reliability in the above formula and solving for N. In 
this we assume that the ratings of the different judges are equally con- 
sistent. 
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sticks 
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Step V. Select as many equidistant stimuli as you can find and as 
many of these as you desire to represent the points on the final scale 
or yardstick. 

Step VI. In scoring future cases with the scale, rate each sample 
separately, sliding it along the scale, from the good end as well as from oe 


mn in- 
scale 
was 


sure 
f the 
y for 


, * This formula and a discussion of its applications may be found in H. E. Garrett’s 
Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York, Longmans, 1926, pp. 268ff). 
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point of equality is reached between the sample g 
, one judge can do this with valid results, If o 
this, he should correlate the scoring of two jud 
unt of agreement between the two. If the cor 
would be wise to use the services of several judg 
iability of the single judge should be secured 
dent scorings of the same samples. This 
d to any desired amount by repeating the ratin 
r of times as determined by the Spearman-Bro 
vhich was given above. 
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THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS AND WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 


The strike of Ruskin College students in 1909 has resulted in the development of 
conflict between two groups for the control of the Workers’ Educational Movement 
England. Differing over the aim and methods of workers’ education, they have 
ested for indorsement and support by the Trades Union Congress. In the 
vess they have reduced the Congress, already committed to the idea of workers’ 
yeation, to a state of practical inaction because of inability to choose between 
contending viewpoints or to get the two groups to codperate in a unified scheme. 


I 


When Mr. and Mrs. Walter Vrooman came from America to open 
ukin College at Oxford in the fall of 1899, they chose a most 
spicious time for the beginning of this interesting experiment in 
orkers’ education. For it was in that very year that the propaganda 
Keir Hardie and his Independent Labour Party finally bore fruit in 
pe adoption by the Trades Union Congress of the resolution which led 
) the formation of the Labour Party. The trade unions were beginning 
> sense the possibility and the importance of Labour representation in 
arliament independent of the Liberal Party. As a group they were not 
tt ready to subscribe to a college to “take men who have been merely 
pndemning our social institutions, and teach them instead to transform 
hose institutions ;’* but some of the leaders were, and these joined 
ith the Americans in support of it.? 

After the turn of the century the American founders returned to 
heir native land and left the College to shift for itself. But by that 
ne the Taff Vale decision had emphasized the importance of the Labour 
epresentation Committee. The Trade Union Movement was actively 
eking political power, and the training in economics and politics 
hich the College provided seemed to offer a tangible means to that end. 
ipport from working-class organizations came to it in increasing 
mounts, until, in a short time, practically all of the students and an 
preciable amount of the finances were coming from the trade unions. 
spired no doubt by the success of the Labour Party in the elections of 
06, the Trades Union Congress of 1907 passed a resolution to the 
fect that: 

The time has now come for the Labour Movement itself to take the college 
hand and make it an assured success. Now that Labour is showing that 
is determined to take its rightful position in the country, it more than ever 


reds the knowledge and training necessary to maintain that position... . . 
ie Labour Movement must show that it understands the value of education.* 


"From the speech of Mr. Vrooman in opening the College, quoted in The Burn- 
Question of Education, ch. 1. 

*Ruskin College Prospectus, 1929, p. 2. 

"Quoted in The Burning Question of Education, ch. 1. 
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In 1928 the Trades Union Congress invested in this valuable edu, 
tion less than £1,000, less than 2 per cent of its total budget. Wh, 
happened in the intervening twenty odd years to dissipate its interes 
to check its willingness to lend financial assistance to organizatio 
engaged in workers’ education makes up an interesting story of 
virtual stalemate created by two groups contending for the control 9 
the Workers’ Education Movement in England. 


II 

The division in the movement goes back to the spectacular sti, 
of a majority of the Ruskin College students in 1909, explanations , 
the cause of which differ. The official explanation is simple, tracin 
it to a disagreement which arose between Dennis Hird, then principal 9 
the College, and the executive committee over the teaching of Marxian 
economics at the College. The controversy could not be ironed out, 
and Hird and a number of students seceded “to found the Central 
Labour College for definitely Marxian teaching in economics.” 

But the strikers have a different version. What they were contend. 
ing for was working-class control of workers’ education. A long 
series of events had convinced a number of the students that Ruskin 


was about to be absorbed by Oxford University. 


Instead of Ruskin College becoming an avenue to the emancipation of the 
workers, it was to be converted into a gloomy archway to the reactionary 
University. In such a situation the students determined to make a grest 
attempt to prevent this foul deed. They would rouse the Trade Union. 


The Labour World should ring with their accusations.® 


For this purpose, present and past students of the College orgar- 
ized the “Plebs League” to secure “a more satisfactory connexion 
of Ruskin College with the Labour Movement.” The dismissal of Hird 
for aiding the League led to the strike, and, when the strikers wer 
victimized by the authorities, the League severed all connection wit 


Ruskin and began to agitate for an independent trade union educs- 


tional system, controlled and financed solely by the Labour Movement. 


It would take its place beside the Codperative Union, the Labour Party, 
and the Trades Union Congress as a fourth support to a Labour Move 


ment striving for industrial and social emancipation. As a nucleus 
for this new educational system, the League, aided by contribution 


* Ruskin College Prospectus, 1929, p. 2. 
*This account is digested from The Burning Question of Education, Being 
Account of the Ruskin College Dispute, Its Causes and Consequences, a pamphlet is 
sued by the Executive Committee of the Plebs League in 1909 to raise funds for th 
campaign they were at that time carrying on against Ruskin College. (Oxford, Fa 
Jones and Co., 2nd ed 
Tbid., ch. 3. 
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om its branches and certain unions, opened the Central Labour Col- 
Yet neither Marxism nor workers’ control was the fundamental issue. ee 
or immediately after the strike Ruskin was reorganized so as to give 
optrol entirely to working-class organizations, and Marx, while not 
onsidered the last of the economic prophets, is not barred from the 
uriculum. More fundamentally the questions involved are the aim of 
orkers’ education and the means of attaining it, and the curricula of 
he two colleges reflect somewhat their divergent viewpoints on this 
ar strijggmeuestion. Ruskin confines its two-year curriculum largely to economic 
nd political history and theory, with emphasis on the Labour Movement 
ot only in a course under that title but also in courses on industrial 
znd political problems, industrial law, the Codperative Movement, and 
he Working Men’s Club Movement. The two-year Labour College 
urriculum,® on the other hand, seemed overburdened with highly theo- 
retical courses steeped in Marxism, while, aside from 81 lectures on 
the industrial history of England, only 8 lectures on the history of 
trade unionism would seem to possess any immediate practical value 
for a trade union official. The student probably came out an effective 17 
sropagandist of revolutionary Marxism but hardly adequately prepared ee 
to help in solving the practical day-to-day problems of the Labour 
Movement in general and his own union in particular. 

This difference in aim becomes clearer when we examine the parallel, 
if somewhat more intense, antagonism between two organizations engaged 
in the provision of night classes, summer schools, and week-end schools 
for workers. Sharing the Ruskin viewpoint, though as an independent 


organ- Munit, stands the Workers’ Educational Association (W.E.A.), founded . 
inexion fein 1903. Though its adherents interpret the aim of workers’ education e 
f Hird #veriously as the cultured workingman, the good citizen, or the active at 
$ were Meunion or Labour Party member or officer, they all agree that the way iu 


n with gM to achieve the end is through an unbiassed education, similar in scholarly 


educa. attitude to that given at the universities. Consequently codperation 
ement. fim With the universities is essential. Furthermore, the Association believes 


Party, 
Move 
ucleus 
utions 


in accepting the government funds available for adult educational work, 
nor do they fear that these funds can corrupt their work, so long as 
attendance at classes is voluntary, and control remains with the trade io 
unions and similar working-class bodies. This control, however, “does : 


"In 1916 the National Union of Railwaymen and the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation officially took over the support and control of the College. They offered 
partial control to other unions who would join with them, but had virtually no suc- 
cess. 

*Ruskin College Catalog, 1929-30, p. 7. 

* From mimeographed copy of 1926-27 curriculum, made available through the 
courtesy of T. E. Ashcroft, principal of the College. 
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not imply the impressing of any particular doctrine on the studentammelssses 
but only the provision of the education which the students themscyammhe 
desire.””*° Thi 

In opposition to this W.E.A. viewpoint, there has developed, abo, abou 
the branches of Plebs League as nuclei, and with the active SUpporfammeon cl 
of the Central Labour College, a network of night classes Which, ifamor @ 
1921, was placed under the control of a new organization, the Nationillcrcat! 
Council of Lal Colleges (N.C.L.C.), the Plebs League continyin, ith 
on as the propaganda organization for this educational viewpoint, TAMMcould 
the N.C.L.C., ly education worth while for the workingman j Th 
independent lass education, controlled entirely by Working pro 
class organiz , and having as its object the preparation of the caus 
workers for t! struggle and emancipation. The instruction must The 


therefore be distinctly class-conscious and, in the main, Marxian. (ply 


plan 
those subjects ave a place in the curriculum which make the 


“ato 
youre 


workers efficient fighters in the class struggle, and for this purpos 
university dons valueless and government funds fatal. Not that 
a broad, liberal, versity education is valueless, but it is a luxury 
the Labour Movement cannot afford in these days when it must bend 
all of its energ to preparation for the “revolution.” After that 
event, the educational machine may be converted into one for the 
diffusion of culture, but of a different kind, based upon proletarian life 


and ideals—proletcult.” 


III 

This conflict of educational organizations had an almost immediate 
repercussion upon the Labour Movement. It thrust itself into the 
1910 Coéperative Congress, with no tangible results.” And in 1913 
it was injected into the Trades Union Congress, with results that 
were surprising to Ruskin enthusiasts. The Labour College adherents 
attacked the policy of the Parliamentary Committee in associating 
itself with Ruskin and disregarding the Labour College and defeated 
a resolution indorsing Ruskin as “at the present time and ever since 
the dispute. . controlled in an absolutely democratic manner.” 

The Parliamentary Committee was forced to agree to consider both 
Colleges before any indorsements were voted. Thus at one jump the 
Labour College attained practical parity with Ruskin. Henceforth 
they were to contend on fairly even terms. Not so with the nor- 
residential institutions, for as late as the 1915 Congress the Pies 


” W.E.A.—How to Help (W.E.A., 16, Harpur St., London), p. 25. 
“For an interest tatement of this viewpoint, see E. and C. Paul, Proletewlt 

(London, Leonard Parsons, 1921). 
2 Plebs Magazi June, 1910 
* Proceedings, 1913 183 ff 
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iasses were unable to muster a single vote against a resolution indorsing 
be 

This situation remained unchanged throughout the war period, the 
abour Movement being too busy helping win the war to bother about 
ontending views on education. Both residential Colleges were closed 
for a part of the war, the enrollment of students in classes fell off 
seatly, and the toll of the war in both students and tutors mounted 
rith the passing months. To “carry on” was all that the organizations 
could hope to do. 
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The end of the war gave a tremendous impetus to workers’ education. 
Fnrollment in classes rose rapidly as men returned eager to learn the 
causes and consequences of the cataclysm which had engulfed them. 
The residential Colleges reopened to larger enrollments and began laying 
plans for extensions. The election of 1918 increased the Labour Party 
yote in the Commons; and peace permitted the unions to turn their 
attention again to the restoration of the shop rules removed during 
the war. It was with an eye to these new developments* that Mr. 
Arthur Pugh, president of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 
st bend persuaded his union in 1919 to take a step which brought the issue 
4 that MMM of education squarely before the Congress. 
fan I The Confederation entered into an arrangement with the W.E.A., 
under which there was created the Workers’ Educational Trade Union 
Committee (W.E.T.U.C.), which, in return for a contribution from 
the Confederation, offered special educational facilities to the members 
nediate MME of that union. While coéperating closely with the W.E.A. and utilizing 
to the MM the facilities already provided by it, the W.E.T.U.C. was to be a 


| 1913 HF distinct organization, controlled by the unions adhering to it.** Hope- 
3 that MR ful of extending the scheme, Pugh called a conference of unions which 
erents JM indorsed the scheme and set up a committee to investigate the matter 
lating further. 
feated The committee’s report’ praised the W.E.T.U.C. as offering “the 
sine best and most economical means” of establishing a trade union edu- 
er.” cational system and, while making allowance for “those colleges and 
" classes which prefer not to use public funds,” urged the unions to 
p the 


fort avail themselves of public grants so long as control by the unions was 
= not jeopardized. The report was indorsed by the 1921 Trades Union 


~e Congress, which decided that “the time has arrived when the Trade 
i€D§ 

* Proceedings, 1915, p. 285. 
steal *A. Pugh, “W.E.T.U.C. and Working-Class Education,” Highway, Jan., 1926. 


*Highway, Dec., 1919. 
" Adult Education and the Trade Unionist (London, Caledonian Press, 1921), 


pp. 21-22. 
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Union Movement should consider the best means of providing for the 
educational needs of its members.’”"® 

Since the report had praised the W.E.T.U.C. and advocated the 
acceptance of government funds, the action of the Congress represented 
a victory for the W.E.A. viewpoint.” 
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The following year the General Council (as the reorganized Pay. Fol 
liamentary Committee had been designated at the 1921 Congress) pre- the C 
sented a comprehensive scheme of workers’ education to the Congress, 1925 
It did not recommend its immediate adoption, because of the seriou; MN? ‘ 
depletion of union funds as a result of unemployment and attacks MY = 
on wages, but it did recommend the taking over of Ruskin, the Labour My °°" 
Colleges (residential and night), and the W.E.T.U.C. (which by that im edu“ 
time included four unions) “as soon as satisfactory financial and other Ma YS | 
conditions can be agreed on.’” in cu 

IV feel | 

Fur 

Subsequent proceedings at this 1922 Congress indicated that the the 
position of the groups had remained practically unchanged since 1915, om 
A resolution granting £250 each to Ruskin, the Central Labour College, ‘do 
and the W.E.A. was carried despite some N.C.L.C. opposition.” The I oom 
parity of the two Colleges was thus reaffirmed, while again the W.E.A. nec! 


alone was recognized in the non-residential field. No longer unanimously, 


however. And the N.C.L.C. adherents showed increased strength the 
following year in a vigorous attack upon the liberal educational policy 
of the Congress.” 


tor’ 


As the unified educational scheme assumed more definite form, the 
efforts of the N.C.L.C. to unseat the W.E.A. seemed to redouble. The 
year 1924 especially gave rise to some interesting examples of the type 
of polemic literature which the struggle was producing. The twenty- 
first birthday of the W.E.A., falling in that year, elicited the following 
message from the Plebs League: 


Gentlemen: You ask us for a “birthday greeting.” All we can say is 
that it is no fault of ours that you have reached your twenty-first birthday: 
we should be much happier to attend your funeral... . .* 


When Price, in his laudatory history of the W.E.A.,™ written for 
the occasion, made some optimistic remarks concerning the Congress 


Proceedings, 1921, p. 362ff 

* Yet the grant of five guineas to the W.E.A. (see balance sheet for year ent- 
ing July 31, 1921, ibid., p. 46) was not continued after this year. 

* Proceedings, 1922, pp. 188-195. 

Ibid., p. 416. 

* Proceedings, 1923, p. 256 

* Highway, Autumn, 1924. 

*A History of the W.E.A. from 1903 to 1924 (London, Labour Publishing Co, 
1924). 
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jn, the Horrabins, in their N.C.L.C. book of the same year, chal- 
vn warned that the Congress could never hope to unify the two 
novement, and that “sooner or later the Labour Movement will have 


he «) make up its mind which of the two points of view about education 
the right one—and act accordingly.” 

1 Par. Following up this idea, an unsuccessful attempt was made to commit 

) pre. fag the Congress in 1924 to the N.C.L.C. point of view.”* But when the 


1925 Congress finally adopted a definite unified educational scheme, it 
yas evident that the N.C.L.C. had at last attained parity with the 
tack; Mg WE.A. In fact, the stated object of the scheme leaned somewhat 
toward the N.C.L.C. Certainly “a scheme to provide working-class 
y that (gg education in order to.... (secure) social and industrial emancipation”*" 
other gg was not acceptable to all W.E.A. leaders; and, while it is still included 

‘current W.E.A. appeals to students,” there are some leaders who still 

feel that it was a mistake for the W.E.A. to agree to such a purpose. 

Further evidence of the new parity appeared when the N.C.L.C. and 
t the the W.E.A. were each allotted six scholarships to an international 
1915. summer school, the residential Colleges receiving two each.” And the 
lege, indorsement of Esperanto as the official international language, with 
The compulsory inclusion in the curricula of all educational bodies con- 
nected with the Congress, may be considered a distinct N.C.L.C. vic- 


tory.” 

h the The scheme adopted provided, among other things, for “mutual 

olicy HM xbstention from criticism of the good faith of any organization 
recognized by the Trades Union Congress, and forming part of the 

the joint committee.” 

The It was hoped that this would preclude further quarreling between 

type the two camps. But the quibbling had continued down to the very 

nd adoption of the scheme, and it was too much to expect peace to come 

an merely because of its adoption. The attacks went on almost uninter- 


ruptedly, with the W.E.A. accusing the N.C.L.C. of keeping the quarrel 

ay is alive.’ As a result, attempts to put the plan into operation were 
fruitless.** 

However, new vistas of progress revealed themselves with the offer 

by a friend of the Labour Movement of a country estate, Easton 


* Working-Class Education (London, Labour Publishing Co., 1924), pp. 65-66. 
* Proceedings, 1924, p. 427ff. 

end- * Proceedings, 1925, p. 247. 
* W.E.A—How to Help, p. 24. 
* Proceedings, 1925, p. 251. 
"Ibid., p. 445. 
Ibid, p. 248. 

Notes and Comments, Highway, Oct., 1926. 

’ * Proceedings, 1926, p. 77. 
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Lodge, for a trade union educational centre under trade union conty, 
The General ¢ oking on the offer as “a magnificent opportuni} 
to develop a phase of its work, the importance of which it is difficy 
to overestimate,” | gone ahead with the scheme and had develo ed 
plans for th ' tion of the two residential colleges at this he 


+ that 
ut 
ad oie 
oneral 


he W 


ot take 


centre. It as! 0,000 for capital expenditures alone, and accordinoAmmhot the. 
5 
ly recommend levy of one pence per member for three years on aij event 
affiliated unio idition, the unions would be asked to maintaig snd 
scholarships at the new college.** Upon a normal trade union movemen} d | 
1 00 
such demands n not have appeared exorbitant. But the Britis : it 
un’ 
movement had st passed through the costly experiment with the shdre 
7 Thate 
General Strik dous sums had been ex 
pended by the union viden 
directly and th the central organization provided by the General MME. or 


Council. Fina reasons alone might have been sufficient to defeat Mi ..ani 
the plan, and y did enter prominently into the discussion of the eal 
proposal.” 

Quite evider wever, more was involved than just financial con- sol 
siderations. M erely opposed the expenditure of such a sun MM vor 
on a residential! e, when it might better be spent on class work Hous 
or in other ways. R n College especially came in for censure, whe ; 


Jack Jones ref | to 


the men who ha o Ruskin College dressed up as workmen who have 


come back with | dressed in plus-fours, and immediately wanting to 
be general secreta eir union, while working men have paid for this 
education, away f: the surroundings of the class to which they belong. 
Widespread laught ndicated that the feeling was general. And 
counter-attacks Labour College students merely succeeded in 
transferring son black from the pot to the kettle without saving 
the situation fo nified residential college plan. The recommends- 
tion was referred k to the General Council, despite the protest of 
that body that 1 unt the death not only of this promising pro- 
posal, but possibl} . of the entire educational scheme.*® 

Mutual recrimi ; followed the fiasco. G. D. H. Cole, expressing 
deep disappointme: r the outcome, accused the N.C.L.C. of having 
opposed the proposal because they wanted the money for their own 
classes." And W.E.A., in its official organ, bolstered up the ac- 
cusation by refea . circular opposing the plan which the N.C.LC. 
had distributed at the Congress.** The N.C.L.C. retaliated by pointing 

Ibid., p. 181ff. 

Ibid., p. 34911 

Ibid. 

“Bournemouth I e,” Highway, Oct., 1926. 
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COntrojfmm.: that its leaders, in order to provide a balanced educational scheme, 
rtuniif, offered before the Congress to turn over its entire system to the 
b.neral Council. This would have insured the adoption of the plan, but 


ye W.E.A. had blocked this, because it knew that the Council could 
ot take it over, controlled as it was by the Board of Education. Thus, 
ot the N.C.L.C. but “the stream of finance that flows from Whitehall” 
evented the ratification of the plan.** 


And into the controversy the Congress was drawn by virtue of the 
good faith” provision of the 1925 agreement. The General Council ti ‘ 
und that that provision had not been properly observed and threatened a] 
thdrawal of further support unless it was more scrupulously heeded.*° e 
vidently the Congress was still hopeful that some modus vivendi might a, 
, worked out, under which it might be able to support the class-work 
rganizations. In 1927 the residential Colleges, both of which had 
creed to the Easton Lodge scheme before it was turned down, were 
ranted three scholarships each by the General Council as a sort of 
onsolation prize.“* But for years now no financial support what- 
ever has been given the non-residential organizations by the Council, 
hough it retains representation on their governing bodies. 


Enthusiasts in the field of adult education may point with evident 
ruth to the definite commitment of the Trades Union Congress to 
ducational work.” Resolution after resolution has been adopted upon 
he desirability and necessity of working-class education. But the 
truggle between the contending groups over a Congress convinced of 
he value of education has deadlocked that Congress, and prevented 
from supporting either of the class-work organizations. The most 
ctive part in this conflict has quite evidently been taken by the N.C.L.C. 
‘he W.E.A. has mostly been content to defend itself, though in doing so 
has at times slipped into some choice polemics. With the advantage 
pf an early start, the first Congress indorsement, and finances from 
he Board of Education and Local Education Authorities, it could 
ave afforded to rest on the status quo. But N.C.L.C. finances must 
ome from students and unions in sympathy with the ideal of independent 


have 
ing to 
r this 
ng, 


And 
ed in 
AVing 
nda- 
st of 


pro- 


sing 


ving 


own 


c orking-class education. An active campaign was needed to overcome 
om ie advantage which the W.E.A. possessed and the natural inertia 
ing 


"Education for Emancipation: the Work of the N.C.L.C. (London, N.C.L.C., 
027), p. 10ff. 

“ Proceedings, 1927, p. 181. 

“Ibid., p. 80. The scholarships were granted for three years only, beginning 


“Notes, Journal of Adult Education (British), March, 1927, p. 240. 
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of the unions. Hence the N.C.L.C. carried the fight to the W.E.A. 
and successfully to the extent that it has checked its opponent. But 
the process it has created a virtual stalemate which thus far se 
perfect. 

It is interesting to speculate on the effect of recent changes in the 
residential situation upon the strength of the contestants in the night 
class field. The Central Labour College, after years of financial dig 
culty, has finally been closed by the two unions who owned it. hig 


has removed an element whose weight, in this evenly balanced contest, 
may be of some importance. While the Labour College was separate 
and distinct from the N.C.L.C., that organization derived a good deal 
of benefit from the College. Figures gathered by the College in 1993 


showed that, at that time, of a total of ninety-nine graduates, thirteen 
were full-time N.C.L.C. lecturers and organizers, and thirteen other; 
part-time lecturers.** The disappearance of the College, coupled with 
the discontinuance of the annual short tutors’ training course, leave 


the N.C.L.C. without any agency for the training of tutors except the 
local night classes. Continued absence of such an agency may 9% 
depress the standard of instruction in N.C.L.C. classes, already adnit- 
tedly below that of the W.E.A., in technique at least,“ that the Congress 


may possibly refuse to accord equal weight to N.C.L.C. claims. And 
just as the disappearance of the Labour College has permitted the 
Congress to concentrate on Ruskin in the residential field, granting al] 
of its six scholarships to that institution, so its absence may indirectly 
decide the contest in the non-residential field. 

Officials of the N.C.L.C., however, scout the possibility of the Con- 


gress’ deciding against them. And there would seem to be considerable 
reason in their stand. For this disagreement over the aim of workers’ 


education merely reflects a more fundamental difference, more clearly 


evident in the Labour Party with which the Congress is allied. 
Willingness to cast everything educational aside except that which pre 
pares definitely for social emancipation is quite evidently a matte 
which hinges upon the conception of the closeness of that emancipation 


in point of time and the means of attaining it. While Marxians and 
Communists are less important in England than on the Continent, the 
N.C.L.C. has been able to add to a following among these revolutionary 
Socialists a group of Independent Labour Party members, attracted to 


it by the inference one can draw from its doctrines that “Socialism in 


our time” is a possibility, and workers drawn to it by its clean-cut 
class-struggle philosophy. To many workers, for whom Marxian phi- 


* From a mimeographed report prepared by the College. 
“Letter of J. F. Horrabin, Highway, Oct., 1925. 
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psophy is impossible and Socialism a vague phrase, the class-struggle 
_,reality. And it is upon that class-consciousness that the N.C.L.C. 
ys played. Slogans such as “You don’t lend your boss your pocket- 
sk—why lend him your head,” striking cartoons by Frank Horrabin, 
ndanalogies between an independent educational system and an indepen- 
ent press have aided in building up a number of classes, which, though 
nore imposing on paper than in the concrete, nevertheless represents a 
syalty to the organization on the part of a section of the working-class 
D0 large to be overlooked by the Trades Union Congress. 

Probably the W.E.A. viewpoint represents that of the majority 
of labor leaders and workers. While theoretically non-partisan, there 
; discernible a Labour Party tendency in the teaching staff and student 


~~ body. But its Socialism, varying within wide limits, is distinctly non- 
farxian, evolutionary rather than revolutionary, working through the 
Wi 


broad foundation of a liberal education rather than the narrow weapon 
»f class-struggle propaganda. Ramsay Macdonald illustrates the view- 
point well in an open letter to young workers: 


admit- To know how your factory grew and how the capitalist exploits you may 
gress make you a well informed workman, but hardly an educated man. It will 
And Bll your quiver with shafts which you will no doubt use to valuable results 


ed th or your Union and the I.L.P., but as you go on, and your responsibilities 
. -* Biincrease, you will find that you lack something. . . . . You will be an 
ng all Mi stective propagandist but you will not be able to redeem your people.*® 


Individual unions with a more or less homogeneous membership have 
> Con- HBbeen able to choose between the two educational viewpoints. Even in 
erable Mmthese cases there has sometimes been a split between the leaders and the 
rkers' @Mfrank-and-file, as in the support of the Central Labour College by the 
‘learly MNational Union of Railwaymen despite the bitter opposition of J. H. 


allied ##Thomas, general secretary of the Union. Unions of a more complex 
h pre fmature, such as the large Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
natter ave found it necessary, for the sake of democracy, to subscribe to both 


pation Mmthe N.C.L.C. and the W.E.A. And for the same reason the hetero- 
s and M™meencous Trades Union Congress cannot hope to do better than effect 
t, the Hsome sort of compromise under which it will be able to support 
onary f™poth equally. Yet there are obvious difficulties in the way of any 
ted to Mmettempt to administer two organizations with such diverse viewpoints 
sm in hrough the same central fund, as the original unified scheme had in- 
n-cut ended. Perhaps Horrabin“ is right when he repeatedly states that soon- 
phil 


““Letter to a Workman Student,” Highway, Jan., 1920. 


“See above. Also “Same Old Slogan,” Plebs, Aug., 1920, and letter in High- 
vay, Oct., 1925. 
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er or later the ( ress must choose between the two, If that be 5 
the outlook y effective 


action by the Trades Union Congress woul 
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“The summ iated by t 


he General Council in 1929 may be a ste 
towards the cre 


1r less complete educational system independent of 


the existing org \lthough A. S. Firth, the Congress official in charge 0 
the school, reaf of the Council to continue to codperate wid 
other educatio iks of the success of the school as encouraging 


the Council to 1 her 


nes in the same direction in the future. He 
looks forward t \ T ent o 


f a series of summer schools or week-end school 


conducted by the ¢ ( | for the discussion of trade union problems. (Labour 
Magazine, Aug., ] I however, the Council contented itself with: 
repetition of th weeks’ summer school. 


| | 
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The Burden of Property Taxation 


It has frequently been implicitly assumed in taxation literature that an 

: valorem tax on property values was confiscatory when the rate of taxa- 

ion was as high as, or greater than, the current rate of interest. The basis 
tthe assumption is that, while the tax rate increases, the property value 
epains the same. If, however, the tax is assessed upon market value (and 
for simplicity let us ignore speculative values), and if the market values of 
| properties always adjust themselves to equal the capitalized value of 
their net returns, it appears that no ad valorem tax on property can be 
onfiscatory. That is true if by “confiscatory” one means the annual appro- 
priation of the whole return by the taxing authorities, or if one means the 
complete destruction of the sale or market value of the property. 

Supposedly, in a free market, whenever a tax, or an additional tax, is 
‘mposed, the market corrects the sale value of the property so that the 
return that is left will be equal to the current rate of interest on that value. 
Thus, if, in a tax-free country where the rate of interest is 5 per cent, 
s certain piece of property brings a return of $100 a year, its capitalized, 
market value—in the absence of speculative influences—will be $2,000. If 
an ad valorem tax of 1 per cent be then imposed on the property, the tax 
would be $20; the return left to the owner would be $80. That would 
reduce the market value of the property to $1,600. But, if the assessment 
is corrected, a 1 per cent tax on $1,600 would be only $16, leaving an in- 
come of $84, which, in turn, capitalized, amounts to a value of $1,680. 
The process of varying values and incomes on the market would continue 
until a value of exactly $1,666.67 was reached. A tax of 1 per cent on 
that value would be $16.67, leaving a net income of $83.33, which is 5 per 
cent of $1,666.67. Actually, of course, through knowledge of a mathematical 
formula, the value would be immediately readjusted to the new level. 

The formula for the discovery of the new value may be expressed as 
follows: The proportion of the rent appropriated by a tax (and, therefore, 
the proportion of the tax-free value destroyed by the tax) is equal to the 
tax rate divided by the sum of the tax rate plus the current interest rate. 
The proof of the formula is as follows: 

If Y = the total yield of the property, I = the current interest rate, 
R = the ad valorem tax rate, B = the burden of the tax upon the yield or 
capitalized value (the proportion of the yield appropriated and the propor- 
tion of the value of the property destroyed), and V = the variable value 
of the property, equal to the capitalized value of the net yield, the original 
equation would be: 


Y = VI, in a tax-free country. If a tax be then imposed, 
Y — RV = VI, or Y = V (R+ I). 


Then, — = : 


Y 
RV R 
+7 


Multiplying by R, YT = 
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RV 
But TY = B, for RV is the amount of the tax, and that divided by ¢ 


total yield is the proportion of the yield appropriated. Therefore, 
R 


Rt ] 

Thus a tax of 2 per cent, when the rate of interest is 5 per cent, weal 
amount to a burden of 2/7, which would be the proportion of the yield appro 
priated by the tax, and the proportion of the property’s value destroy; 
by the tax. The value of any piece of property after a tax is imposed wou] 


a 


Y = 
be equal to its tax-free value, = less B T? or, the ratio that the market 


R 


R+] 

It is apparent from this formula that no ad valorem tax on property j 
entirely confiscatory. A tax of 99 per cent on the market value of a par 
of property, when the interest rate is 5 per cent, would result, after the 
market had found its new equilibrium, in actual appropriation of 99/104 
of the property’s annual income, or in destruction of 99/104 of its market 
value. If the interest rate were 1 per cent, then a tax of 99 per cent would 
appropriate 99/100 of the property’s value. An ad valorem tax of even 200 
per cent would not be entirely confiscatory. Thus, if a piece of land yielded 
$410 total rent, at 5 per cent interest the 200 per cent tax would appropriate 
200/205 of the yield and of the land’s tax-free value. The new value would 
be $200, and the 200 per cent ad valorem tax would yield $400, leaving $10 
as net yield. This, capitalized at 5 per cent, equals $200. 

This leads to a suggestion for single-taxers. One of the most formidable 
arguments against the taxation of land rent is the difficulty of assessment 
of economic rent values. By means of the following steps, however, they 
may evolve a system, with very little modification of our present tax ad- 
ministration principles, which would amount to 80 per cent appropriation 
of the rent or unearned increment. The steps are: classification of property 
for taxation; increasing the assessment of land to 100 per cent of its economic 
rent value; reduction of other property tax rates; gradual increase in the 
ad valorem land tax to, say, a rate of 20 per cent. At that rate the state 
would be appropriating 80 per cent of the land rent and unearned increment 
(if the rate of interest continued to be about 5 per cent). The remaining 2 
per cent of the economic rent would continue as an incentive for purchase 
and sales, inducing real estate dealers to assist in the discovery of the ect 
nomic value of the property. The principles of tax assessment would ni 
have to be changed to the annual rent basis, and we could continue using tk 
assessment system now in vogue in our best tax-administered states, wher 
land transfers are used as checks on assessed valuations. 

Mercer G., Evans 


value of any piece of property bears to its tax free value is 1 — 
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1930] Value of Stock Dividends 


Value of Stock Dividends 


In the March, 1929, issue of the Review appeared a discussion of stock 
svidends by Professor A. C. Whitaker. The bulk of his arguments were 
the nature of proof that stock dividends were not true income, a point 

f theory that few readers of the Review would be disposed to dispute. 

is “central thesis . . . . is that, apart from certain curious practical in- 

jnences of minor importance which it shall be our duty to mention and 
splain, and apart from certain irrational speculative consequences (trace- 
ble fundamentally to ignorance), a stock dividend cannot increase the 
slue of a shareholder’s interest in a company, whether value be taken as 

‘ook value, capitalized value, or even market value.” 

To anyone having contact with dealers in securities or with investors, this 
statement is surprising. For they would hardly call “irrational” the capital 

min which they believe results from stock dividends, and which is or can 
be income if the stock dividend is sold. Their attitude demands more pains- 
aking refutation than Mr. Whitaker attempted. It is a vital point, for the 
liscussion of stock dividends has only been of interest because of the pro- 
posals to tax the gains resulting therefrom to shareholders; such a gain, if 
actually realized by a market sale, is now taxed as a capital gain. The 
jmount of profit is based on the averaged cost of the new and old shares, the 
new shares costing nothing, of course. 

Did such a gain uniformly result from the mere fact of stock dividend 
eclarations, there might be some logical basis for the sort of tax ruled 
out by the Supreme Court in Eisner v. Macomber—i.e., a tax regardless of 
whether new stock received was sold at a profit or not. As noted above, 
many persons feel that there is such a uniform gain. But it is this writer's 
iew (as it is Mr. Whitaker’s) that the present gains tax is adequate. The 
investor, however, still feels that he quite regularly gets a gain from stock 
dividend declarations, and knows that this is income when he sells the 
new stock at more than its logical price. He is not correct, as will be seen 
elow. But on gains that he does secure by sale he is taxed at the estab- 
lished rate; and public policy is thereby fully consistent. 

Such a gain is an entirely different result than the effect of the stock 
dividend on the corporation’s books. From that standpoint, stock dividends 
obviously result in no increase in each shareholder’s interest, as Mr. Whitaker 
learly explains, A tax on a stock dividend, without regard to the effect on 
market values, would clearly be, therefore, in the nature of a capital levy. 
This true nature of a direct tax on stock dividends has never been sufficiently 
emphasized by those who have opposed such taxes. Such a label pinned 
on the proposal would have immensely weakened it. 

But the question remains definitively unanswered whether there is generally 
or consistently a gain in market value as the “irrational” result of the 

declaration of a stock dividend. Since the stockholder may secure capital 
gains by sale as the result of such an increased market value, and is taxed 
on such gain under the present law, it cannot be dismissed lightly. Many 
experienced bankers believe that such gains regularly result from stock divi- 
end payments. 

There are obviously other reasons why the total market value of the 
shareholders’ interest in a corporation may increase coincidentally with the 
declaration of a stock dividend. (1) Earnings may be increasing, and quite 
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generally are. r'} ictual dividend payment may be increased } 
higher rate on 1 tock than is needed to equal the old rate, (3) H 
general stock market valuation of stocks in terms of their earnings may 
changing—i.e., earnings ratio may be increasing. Such an incre 
occurred for m es of common stocks from the middle of 1927 ty th 
spring or summer of 1 ). Since September, 1929, it has fallen sharply 

An attempt wa le to isolate these influences for a group of acty 
stock dividends d 1 in 1928 and 1929. The method outlined illustrate 
as much as anvth ise the difficulty that would be met in trying to ie 
termine the exact ct of a given stock dividend on market value, Ty 
results achieved for a ll cross-section of cases indicate that there is op} 
slight justification for the general belief that such a direct effect exists, 

A group of 38 s of stock dividend declarations was selected out of 
the more than 100 companies which publicly recorded a stock dividend of 
10 per cent or 1 1928 and the first half of 1929. Of course man 
more companies « red such dividends in a smaller amount in lieu of cas} 
dividends. 

The large num! eliminations to bring the group down to 38 was 
caused by one oi e following reasons. (1) No adequate market prices 
could be obtained for specific dates. (2) No earnings figures were available. 
(3) The company bout to enter a merger, the stock dividend being , 
preliminary step, mite often may be; this placed a new value on the 
stock of such a c y. A large number of bank and insurance company 
stocks were rej: because of the first reason mentioned. Some marke 
price could undo y have been obtained, but the market conditions in 

| reliance cannot be placed in quotations of 


these stocks are hat ful 
specific dates, as w ecessary. 

It was not necé , however, that the study be inclusive. What was 
wanted was a dive | group of stocks representing many industries, sub- 
ject to varying d ; of market popularity, each having nevertheless 4 
sufficiently wide 1 so that changes in valuation would be easily and 
quickly reflected ence to the group below will show that these quali- 
fications were we [he period chosen was one of active public interest 
in security values, when any influences that might be at work would certainly 
be reflected in ma 

The list of comp: vhose stocks were selected, together with the amount 
of the stock divid 1 the date when it was declared due (not payable) 
to stockholders n the following page. 

Two methods \ used to eliminate other influences and measure the 
effect on market price of the stock dividend in each case. For each method 
similar dates wet 1 to measure changes in market value. The bas 
price of the old st n each case was taken as of three months before the 
dividend was mad le. The second date was six weeks later, wha 
the new stock was | quoted after the receipt of the dividend by holders 
Three months is } ly too short a time, inasmuch as directors may often 
know that the dividend is to be declared. But in general it is far enough 

e of the declaration is not reflected in price. It 
was desired to | dates close enough together so that changes in 
earnings and changes in general stock market valuation would be minimized. 

The first method was devised chiefly to check the results obtained by the 
second, or mor method. Neither can be said to have mathematica! 
exactness. The fi » “checking” method was to select a group of other 
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of Stock Dividends 


Amount 
(3) Name (per cent) Date 
Chicle Co. 100 Oct. 29, 1928 
erican Encaustic Tiling Co. 100 Feb. 1, 1929 
7 to thal. erican Gas & Electric Co. 50 Dec. 12, 1928 
archer, Daniels Midland Co. 100 Feb. 19, 1929 
Borg Wagner Corp. 50 Aug. 1, 1929 
Products Coke Co. 300 June 15, 1929 
~mpbell, Wyant & Cannon Co. 50 Dec. 17, 1928 
gto de... Cola Company 100 Jan. 15, 1929 
eslumbia Graphophone Co.* 100 Sept. 17, 1928 
is on! nsolidated Gas Co. of N.Y. 100 Aug. 17, 1928 
‘ontinental Can Co. 100 Nov. 15, 1928 
‘ ty, Ine. 300 Nov. 10, 1928 
Out ofME..-\js Publishing Co. 100 Jan. 21, 1929 
ns Auto Loading Co. 100 Aug. 15, 1928 
‘alamazoo Stove Co. 50 Nov. 1, 1928 
‘ennecott Copper Corp. 100 Feb. 7, 1929 
resee Co. 50 Feb. 11, 1929 
mid Carbonic Co. 20 Jan. 20, 1929 
38 Wasim oow's Inc. 25 June 9, 1928 
| pri farion Steam Shovel Co. 100 Aug. 10, 1928 
Motor Wheel Corp. 25 Sept. 10, 1928 
hei National Bellas Hess Co. 200 Feb. 15, 1929 
CIN ABN ational Dairy Products Co. 100 April 25, 1929 
on the ‘eisner Bros. Co. 25 Feb. 15, 1928 
mpany ‘ewberry, J.J., Inc. 50 May 1, 1929 
market tis Elevator Co. 15 Jan. 15, 1929 yes 
ions yeneral Foods Corp. 100 July 3, 1929 
rairie Pipe Line Co. 400 Jan. 8, 1929 
‘ons of MMOucker Oats Co. 25 April 2, 1928 
Sheffield Steel Co. 50 Oct. 5, 1928 
at was parks Withington Co. _ 300 June 17, 1929 
$, sub- tandard Oil Co. of Indiana 50 Feb. 16, 1929 
4 tandard Oil Co. of Kentucky 50 Dec. 27, 1928 
less a Minken Roller Bearing Co. 100 Dec. 27, 1928 
ly and ‘acuum Oil Co. 100 April 14, 1928 ied 
quali- Varner Brothers Pictures Co. 100 June 27, 1929 
nterest Vesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. 100 Feb. 26, 1929 
: Zenith Radio Corp. 300 Nov. 13, 1928 


* American certificates. 


— 


issues similar in nature of business, record, and prospects to the particular 
issue upon which a stock dividend had been declared. This involved selecting 
me, two or three “checking” stocks to be used as measures of changes in 
ach of the 38 issues listed. The task was simplified by dividing the 38 
into twelve groups, and selecting a “checking” group for each one. Prices 
for each of the stocks in each “checking” group were secured for the dates 


ow, before and after the stock dividend, as noted above. The average change in 
often rice for the “checking” group was the measure of proper change in price 
nal for each of the 88 issues—i.e., the change that could be assigned to causes 
ce. It ther than the mere declaration of a stock dividend. 


Some of the groups were: oil companies, manufacturers of high standing, 


es in and 

sized ianufacturers of lower standing, merchandisers in these two levels, distribu- 
wv the ors (stores), automobile accessories, amusements, and utilities. ‘Two in- 
tical ividual cases were not grouped: Kennecott Copper and Curtis Publishing. 


other separate check was made of these, a group check being made for the others. 
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The assumption was that other similar stocks would reflect higher earn; 
prospect of higher dividends, and changes in market valuation ey 
eliminate roughly these factors. The issues selected as measuring sti 
were carefully chosen so that their trend of earnings and market sions 
would be similar to the trend and position of the particular group with mn 
they were to be compared. For example, the three high grade merchand; ‘ 
stocks (depending on brands and advertising) were Quaker Oats im 
Foods, and Coca Cola. These were checked by Eastman Kodak onli Bora, 
Company. 

In the comparison, the change in price of stocks upon which stock divi 
dends were declared was of course measured between the old price reduced j 
proper ratio, and the new market price. For the other stocks a direct Pric 
comparison was made. The changes were reduced to percentages in all cases 
The results were as follows: 


For ten of the thirty-eight, the spread in percentage gain was more than 2%, ; 
compared with the gain in the checking group. rs 

For thirteen others, the spread was greater than 0, but less than 20, 

For one the gain was exactly correct, i.e., a spread of 0. 

For twelve the percentage of loss compared to the “measuring stick” was more 
than 0 and less than 20 


For two the percentage loss showed a spread of more than 20, 


It would appear that the stock dividend caused a gain in price, after the 
adjustment for other factors in this crude way, in twenty-three cases, anj 
caused a loss in fourteen. 

These results are valuable chiefly for comparison with the results obtained 
by the second method. In this method direct adjustment was made in the 
new price after each stock dividend for (1) earnings, (2) higher dividends 
if earnings were unchanged, otherwise no adjustment, and (8) for changes 
in market valuation of stocks of that general type. 

Earnings were obtained from quarterly or annual statements. Only wher 
definite evidence was available was the change made to a higher level of 
earnings, but it was mentioned above that most stock dividends are de 
clared at a time of increasing earnings. If an adjustment was made for 
earnings, this took care of an adjustment in dividends. In some cases, 
where a large dividend increase was made, a separate adjustment was neces- 
sary, and was of course made if the earnings basis was left unchanged in 
the face of higher dividends. Several downward adjustments were made in 
cases where earnings turned down at about the time a stock dividend was 
declared. The 100 per cent dividend of the Marion Steam Shovel Compan 
was a striking example of this situation (declared in August, 1928). 

Any adjustment for general market changes must be somewhat arbitrary, 
and results are shown both before and after this adjustment. The move 
ment of the price-earnings ratio for several groups of stocks was obtained 
from a study made in the summer of 1929 by Otis and Company. Matt 
of this period was one of increase in this ratio, from a 12-time basis as 4 
general average at the end of 1927 or early in 1928, to about 17 or 18 times 
in early 1929 and through the summer. It was difficult to make exact rat 
changes in the four and one-half month periods involved in these calculs 
tions. 

After adjustment for earnings and dividends only, the comparison between 
the theoretically correct price after the dividend, based on the price three 
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nonths previously, and the actual market price after six weeks, showed the 


slowing results: 

Twenty-five prices were higher than warranted ; 

Two were exactly correct ; 

Eleven were lower than warranted. 

After making adjustments for the price-earnings ratio (the adjustment 
srving from 8 to 20 per cent), the results were as follows: 

Nineteen prices were higher than warranted ; 

Two were exactly correct; 

Seventeen were lower than warranted. 

The dispersion was greater in the higher prices, because of a few excep- 
‘onal cases, but otherwise the results show an almost equal balance. 

Most interesting was the comparison between the two methods in results. 
of the nineteen cases where the stock dividend apparently had an effect 
n the market value according to the second method, fifteen were. in the 
same class by the first method. Of the seventeen found to have declined be- 
suse of the dividend, eight were in the same class and one was exactly bal- 
snced by the first method. Of the two in exact balance by the second 
method, both were found to have declined by the first method. Of the re- 
maining eight that declined by method two, four were in the gain class under 
the first method by a small margin. There were only six cases out of the 
thirty-eight where substantial agreement was not reached by both methods. 

It would appear that there is no net effect of stock dividends upon market 
price, judging by this small sample. This confounds those wise in the market 
sho see such an effect. It would be possible, if an extension of this study 
showed similar results, for analysts like Mr. Whitaker to dismiss confidently 
any true market effect as non-existent rather than “irrational.” The varia- 
ions from exact equilibrium are undoubtedly due to crudeness of the above 
methods on the one hand, and varying mis-estimates of earnings and prospects 
n separate cases by the investing public. These variations are no greater 
pr more prevalent for issues upon which stock dividends have been declared, 
han for the general run of stocks that are subject to the price-making 


process. As an influence on price of itself, the stock dividend has no standing. 


Suaw Livermore 
University of Buffalo 


Comment on Reparation Payments 


Dr. Alzada Comstock’s article on “Reparation Payments in Perspective” 
n the June, 1930, issue of this Review raises more questions than it answers. 
Time has already partly disposed of some of the points in her discussion. 
‘he news from Germany concerning deliberations in the Reichswirtschaftsrat 
bver the proposal to lower costs of production in part by decreasing wage 
scales’ has perhaps given her a somewhat more realistic perspective for an 
understanding of Mr. J. M. Keynes’ insistence that Germany’s reparation 
ransfers “require a reduction in the present gold-rates of efficiency-wages 

Germany relatively to efficiency-wages elsewhere.” 

While Miss Comstock points out the danger of pushing comparisons too 
losely, she gives the following table to prove that the weight of Germany’s 
Hebt burden “‘is relatively smaller than that of France or Great Britain”: 


"Cf. The New York Times, June 26, 1980. 
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Country 


Germany, 1929-3 


France, 1929 
Great Britain, 1 
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Torat EstimaATep EXPENDITURE 


NT OF 
Debt (external | Defense Debt and defense 
nd internal) combined 
2: 6 29 
31 22 53 
2 46 12 58 


from her article, these figures do not include thd 

in annuities which is made by the railways, As 

) million reichsmarks for the standard annuity of the 
tinue to be fixed at that amount under the Ney 
figure for Germany which includes only the budget 
nnuity with the total of similar items in France anj 

t tory evidence for so sweeping a conclusion, The 
r part of the German pre-war and war debt through 
irk, makes such comparisons of very doubtful valye 

ns of relative capacity to pay. The logical concly. 
would seem to lead to the view that England’s capacity 
enhanced by a cancellation of her domestic debt. — 
kes it difficult to compare the German budget with 
Britain is the almost entirely external character 
ons. Anyone only slightly familiar with the post- 
\ustria and Hungary will recall the enormous signif- 
) the practical handling of the financial problems of 
no reason to believe that this is not equally im- 

( » case. To offset this with the fact that Germany's 
sity remain rather low because of the stipulations 


¥ is hardly satisfactory, particularly since the German 
n alarming tendency to rise in cost because of the 


that not man-power but equipment-per-man is the de 
Miss Comstock’s conclusion that the repars- 
considered a critical matter for the German people’ 
tes less than a third of her annual expenditure to debts 
while France and Great Britain are each spendin 
purposes, is misleading also because it compares 
budgets and therefore ignores the fact that th 
( carries substantial charges for the Laender (states 
e study of the budgets of the Laender and those 0i 

| units in the other countries, would warrat 


‘al conclusions as to Germany’s relative fiscal 


iriare. 


ent 


of the French and German literature of the su> 

’s references are to literature in the English 
evealed the fact that the French have no “interest 
kind, least of all an interest that “persists.” ln 
the French government constant difficulties wit 
Like all creditor countries, 


id Jabor organizations. 


or 
t that large administrative economies seem to ® 

Reich and Laender can be re-organized. See for an abl 
} Finanzplan, Berlin, Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 1929. 
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ance would prefer to receive her payments in cash. Great Britain’s re- 
‘nt of her share in reparation through the Reparation Recovery act pro- 


igre forces a transfer in cash as far as the British share is concerned, 
ined ad makes it even more difficult for the other creditors to receive such a dis- 
sarge of their portion in the annuities.* None of them are in a position to 
pply the British method because of their relatively less significant direct 


-de with Germany. The result is the necessity to “organize” the receipt 
pf reparations. If not taken in the form of deliveries (direct or indirect), 
he transfer of the unwieldy amounts might become impossible. 


oy 7 This difficulty in “receiving” the reparation payments is the principal 
ty of th »sson of the operation of the Dawes Plan. The Transfer Committee was 
the Newlammot equipped with sufficiently flexible authority to benefit from the experience 
e bud ‘ f these years and the Experts therefore provided that the new Bank for 
rance vf niernational Settlements (B.1I.S.) was to have broad powers to “‘promote 


ion. ‘Thegmpoe increase of world trade by financing projects, particularly in undeveloped 
t throughmeountries, which might not be attempted through the ordinary existing chan- 


tful valyemmecls since “the task of transferring the payments into foreign currencies 
1] concly.amenvolved, besides a restriction of imports, an extension of the German ex- 
} capacity” trade.” The obligatory reparation functions of the B.LS. are there- 
» debt, ore primarily a translation into practice of the recommendations of the 
dget 1 tamp Committee of 1925* with regard to the so-called assisted schemes, 

character incee—in the words of the Young Committee—it has proved necessary “to 
the pos provide an elastic element between the payments to be made by Germany 
18 signif nd their realization” (by the creditors). The deliveries in kind will there- 
sblems of ame’ become increasingly more important in the near future, both as direct 
nally im: leliveries in kind (as specifically provided in the Report of the Experts) 
ermany's ee! 2° the execution of engineering projects in creditor countries and their 
pulation vlonies, to be financed in part with the aid of the new B.L.S. 

Goren The objections against this method of transferring the payments are 
se ef egion (small number of projects, Germany's imports of raw materials, 
s the de Meo™petition of national industries in creditor nations, etc.). They were 
e repan learly foreseen and discussed in the above-mentioned report of Sir Josiah 


tamp’s Committee; and if the Young Committee in spite of these difficulties 
lecided to give this method an official trial, it would seem to indicate that 
he Experts did not feel as confident as Miss Comstock of “the relative 


| people” 
to debts 


compares fmeConOmic and financial unimportance of these international transactions. 
that the References to American experience with important annual shifts in the 
(states) alance of payments are not to the point when German problems are being 
ond msidered. The resiliency of the American economy is hardly comparable 
penal ith that of any of the European countries. Furthermore, in year-to-year 


ve fiscal *The Reparation Recovery act procedure has been maintained in the New Plan 


p cover the British share in the deliveries in kind, even in case of their expansion 


the sub- nder a possible moratorium. Cf. Foreign Policy Association Information Service, 
English ay 14, 1930, pp. 85-86. 
interest” ‘Reparation Payments and Future International Trade, International Chamber 
ts.” In Commerce, 1925, report by Sir Josiah Stamp, M. Pirelli and M. DeChalendar. 
Mes with *For the elaborate efforts to “organize” such a consumption of German goods 
suntties b large public works projects, ef. L’Europe Nouvelle, April 26, 1928, p. 600 and 
so the entire issue of that periodical of July 9, 1927. For an interesting survey 
em to be German views on the problem, which certainly do not bear out Miss Comstock’s 


r an able ptimism, cf. E. Salin (editor), Das Reparationsproblem, Berlin, 1929, 2 vols.; also 
9, Salin, Die Deutschen Tribute, Berlin, 1930. 
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shifts in the items of an international balance sheet, the function of s}, 
0 


term credit is of much greater significance than when a sixty-year serie. - 
unilateral payments is being projected. The authors of the annual a 


ment of the United States Department of Commerce have also—be it 
in passing—been somewhat too anxious to prove the soundness of a oe 
policy with regard to the debt funding agreements, to make them sery 
unquestioned vehicles of scientific truth. Those who remember the histo 
of the item on liquor smuggling will be inclined to view other items sy}; 
to political interpretation with some misgivings, even if they sittin, 
admire the unprecedented completeness and the continuing improvement 
these annual reports 

Miss Comstock points out the well-known fact that Germany’s forej 
loans have shown a tendency to increase in rough proportion to her fore; 
debt payments. Others have seen in this a mere replacement of ofc; 


promissory notes by those of other public and private debtors, and « th 
sequently a temporary postponement of the time when relative increase th 
in German exports and services would commence an actual payment of th he 
debt. Miss Comstock argues that these foreign loans were in the maj th 
issued to private borrowers and public utilities and that this fact proves th in 


“fallacy” of the argument that Germany had “drawn upon foreign loans’ 
for the payment of the Dawes annuities. It is difficult to follow her her 
While the German government did not borrow abroad, the German econom 
did; and as Carl Bergmann has recently pointed out, “the transfer of Ger 
many’s reichsmark payments under the Dawes Plan had been made possib 
only through a steady stream of devisen from foreign loans.® The debt 


service on these loans was rapidly tending to become an item of even great 
significance than the reparation annuities themselves. 

This effort to prove the “relative economic and financial unimportanc” 
of the reparation payments can therefore hardly be considered convincing 


to anyone who is not satisfied with temporary makeshift solutions such a 
those of the last five years. The “tenacity of national economic habits’— 
of which Miss Comstock speaks—is likely to prove of a formidable strength 
once the actual sharpening of German competition in world markets begins 
to be felt. It is well to remember that Germany’s exports are in a field of 


finished products for which the demand is highly inelastic and in which 
small marginal increase might call forth sharp defensive action from con 


petitors. 

Some startling events may be anticipated if it should turn out that Ger 
many’s ambitious structure of social legislation will have to be scrapped 
because it has proved too expensive for a country in Germany’s presett 


economic condition. It is perhaps not amiss to remind American reades 
that much of the information which has reached the creditor countries as ts 
the wastefulness of German governmental expenditure is based on the ob 
servations of students who are not very close to the social and democrati 
movements in the Reich. An American Agent-General for Reparation Pay- 
ments, with close relations to leading banking circles, is hardly the best 


medium, nor does he possess a proper background, for a sympathetic stuiy 
of the social functions of German public authorities.’ 


* Foreign Affairs ily, 1930, p. 587. 
‘The sources upon which Professor Angell’s able study—The Recovery of Gt 
many (Yale, 1929)—is based, seem to be of a similar type to those which are utilize 
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of sho When we have had a ten-year test of these factors and the willingness 
' Series (MM the creditor nations to facilitate the receipt of German payments (includ- 
wal sty a the readiness of the United States to adjust itself to the fact that two- 
be it saiM,irds of the payments will ultimately be directed towards this country in 
@ certaifll,. form of payments on the inter-allied debts) through the new transfer 
| Serve gl. achinery of the B.I.S., then—and only then—shall we be able to test the 
re histo upreme wisdom of those “empiricist executives of the post-war period” which 


1s Subjeg 
tinue + 
vement 9 


‘iss Comstock contrasts so flatteringly with the professional politicians and 
he “classical economists”—whatever the latter term may mean in this 


nnection. 
Mr. Kevnes—is he “‘classical” ?—struck at the heart of the difficulty when 


pointed out that: 

T foreis Historically, the volume of foreign investments has tended,® to adjust 
of officis itself—at least to a certain extent—to the balance of the trade, rather 
and con than the other way round, the former being the sensitive and the latter 


increase the insensitive factor. In the case of German reparations, on the other 
nt of thal hand, we are trying to fix the volume of foreign remittances and compel 
the maiy the balance of trade to adjust itself thereto. Those who see no difficulty 
roves th in this— like those who saw no difficulty in Great Britain’s return to the 
m loans"MMB gold standard—are applying the theory of liquids to what is, if not 
her here a solid, at least a sticky mass with strong internal resistances. 

economy Whether or not this will be accomplished by the new international institu- 


t Of GerfilMion at Basle is a question to which the future holds the answer. To con- 
> Possiblelelude to the relative “unimportance” of the payments at this time, when 
Che dettfthe real test of the difficulties has not even begun, seems misleading, par- 
n greaterMMticularly in view of the great adjustments which will be required in all the 


reditor countries in order to enable them to translate their will to receive 
payments into a commercial policy which will make them possible. 
Harry D. Gipeonse 
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y the Agent-General. The ability to adjust German domestic politics to the actual 
payment of reparation, may well prove to be the key to the whole problem. 
he powerful Social-Democratic party is under acute pressure of the growing 
ommunist group; and every effort to lower standards of living—including what 
amilton has called the “free income” items—is bound to be fuel on the Communist 
re. On the question of social legislation, ef. Gustav Cassel, “Eigener oder geborgter 
rialstandard,” Nord und Siid, Berlin, Feb. 1928. 


“Cf. the discussion in the issues of March and June, 1929 of The Economic 
ournal, 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


The Theory I ‘, as Determined by Impatience to Spend Ineo 


and Op; j to Invest It. By Invine Fisuer. (New Yo; 
Maemilla 1930. Pp. xxvii, 566. $6.00. ; 
} 
Since the aj ce of Professor Irving Fisher’s original volume 1 

T he R ate of In in 1907, very fundamental changes have tak ep 
place in the ec life of the world. The World War financing t es 

sensational ir of the currencies of the combatant powers, a 


the remarkable d pments in new scientific, industrial and agricultyr 
their mark on our economic system. The ne 
volume by Pro Fisher, here reviewed, is an attempt to revise 4 
ese later developments. At the same time, t 
o answer the numerous criticisms that have be 


methods, all 


older work in 


opportunity t 


directed again earlier volume. 

The Theo? ] rest is divided into four parts for the purpose 9 
analysis. Part ntroduction, presents a brief summary of Fisher’ 
well known v , The Nature of Capital and Income. Part 2 develo 
the theory of t “in words.” Part 8 translates the theory of inten 
est into mathem |terms. Part 4 under the heading “Further discus 
sions” conside1 place of interest in economics, the relation of di 
covery and in\ n to interest rates, the relation of interest to mone 
and prices, « s directed against his earlier work, and simila 
questions. 

Briefly stated theory of interest presented is as follows: Th 
fundamental | ipon which the rate of interest is built, is the hum 
preference for ent enjoyable income, over future enjoyable income 
(Enjoyable in: sists of directly consumable goods and services.) 
This preferei called impatience or time preference. The degre 
of impatience ny individual depends (1) upon the character of 
his income st h as its size, time, shape, and probability, ani 
(2) upon personal characteristics such as short-sightedness, strengit 
of will, habits of thrift, and the uncertainties of life. Every individual’ 
degree of tin ference can be expressed as a rate of impatience. 4 
man who would villing to give up $100 today for $104 a year from 
today, has rat patience of 4 per cent. Utilizing this psychologic 
foundation, P: or Fisher breaks the analysis of the general rate 
of interest into 1 distinct steps, labeled the First, Second, and Third 
Approximation, ist being the closest approximation to real life 

Under the First Approximation it is assumed that each personi 


income stream is definitely foreknown and is unchangeable except by 
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», Consequently each individual will alter his income stream by 
rowing and lending until all persons have rates of impatience equal 
ach other and to the general interest rate. To illustrate, Mr. A, 
sing a given income stream, may have an impatience rate of 4 per cent 
d Ineo ile another individual, Mr. B, may have an impatience rate of 10 per 
»t, If the existing market rate is 6 per cent, Mr. A will become a 
der since his impatience is 2 per cent less than the market. Mr. B 
| become a borrower since he values the future at 4 per cent more than 
ve tak ‘ prevailing market rate. As A lends and B borrows, their marginal 
tes of impatience will approach, and finally coincide with the market 
te of 6 per cent. In a like manner all individuals will adjust their 
te of impatience to the market rate. If the offers to lend and offers 
» borrow do not equate at 6 per cent, the market rate must move up 
+ down under competition until a rate is established that will just clear 
he market. “The rate of interest is equal to the degree of impatience 
pon which the whole community may concur in order that the market of 
ans may be exactly cleared.” 

In the Second Approximation the assumption that income can be 
odified only by loans is abandoned. In its place is substituted a new 
ypothesis, that the income stream can be altered, (1) by the making 
f loans, and (2) by choosing from many optional income streams. 
his option to use capital in many different ways (forestry, mining, and 
griculture in Fisher’s illustration) is given the name opportunity to 
vest; and, since it involves various degrees of productivity, Fisher has 
ere definitely introduced productivity as an element in the determina- 
ion of the interest rate. “The rate of interest is determined so as (1) 
omake the most of opportunities to invest, (2) to make the best adjust- 
ent for impatience, and (8) to clear the market and repay debts” 
p. 149). 

The Third Approximation introduces the question of uncertainty 
r risk, thereby bringing the analysis more closely in line with conditions 
the real world; the theoretical conclusions of the first two approxima- 
ions are not materially altered. This discussion of risk in relation 
0 interest is one of the best features of the book. 


ity, and 
strength 


vidualsf™m Such is the central theory of the book. Is it a psychological theory, 
nee, 4 productive theory, or both? When The Rate of Interest appeared, 


ritics, both favorable and unfavorable, assumed that the theory was 
purely psychological analysis. This classification Fisher forcefully 
enied, pleading “not guilty to the charge of neglecting the productivity 
t technique element,”* and even went so far as to state that it was one 
f the “cardinal features”? of his theory. Yet in his Elementary 


a Economic Review, Sept., 1918. 
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Principles of Economics, 1920 edition, he writes, “It is futile to de 
the rate of interest from the productivity of capital” (p. 368). 
the book under review he speaks of naive production theories and ass 
us that, “Interest rates are not a resultant of the supply of and den 

for either capital goods or of capital values” (p. 454). As Prof, 

Fetter stated back in 1914, “if he (Fisher) has not meant to deny, in 
previous writings, the validity of productivity theories, one knows 

what to believ: 

While the emphasis given investment opportunity permits the defa 
that productivity does enter into the present form of Fisher’s the 
it does not come to grips at all with the real clash between the psycho 
ical and productivity theories as the terms are commonly used, J 
investment opportunities concept is not at all a productivity theg 
of the marginal productivity type; it is merely a comparison of two 
more income streams, using the term income in the sense of enjoys 
(consumption) goods and services. At no point does Fisher anal 
in detail why the income streams differ. The theory of the rowndabg 
process tells us that labor directed towards immediate ends such 


making a suit of clothes by hand, is much less productive than the ss 


quantity of labor utilized first in making machinery, which will later yig 
suits of clothing. The same quantity of labor and land will prod 
different quantities of product (suits of clothes) under the two metho 
of production; and the advantage in the roundabout method is 
productive basis of interest. Interest exists because (1) the rounf 
about use of labor is more productive than the direct use of labor, a 
(2) because people must be induced to save,—they are impatient fe 
present income over future income. Fisher must go behind his 
portunity principle and discover the reasons why some income streag 
have greater present value than other streams. In making such : 
analysis he will clarify the doubt that now exists as to the type of theo 
he accepts. He will be brought face to face with the real controvers 
part of the theory of the rate of interest. Psychology will not explai 
why two methods of land and labor utilization yield different returnsi 
product. 

The mathematical section of the book states the theory in terms 
formulae rather than mere words; and, although some new ideas ar 
introduced, no alterations of importance are made. Proof is given tha 
Fisher’s theory is determinate since there are enough equations to solre 
for the unknowns. Lack of space forbids review of the rest of th 
very extensive volume. The relation of the interest rate to the they 
of distribution and the relation between prices and the interest rate ar 


*Frank A. Fett Interest Theories Old and New,” Amgatcan Ecowoxtc 
view, March, 1914, page 69 
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.y well done. The sympathetic and the unsympathetic reader will 


368), HMM, ,dd to their store of economic knowledge by a careful study of The 
ind ass ory of Interest. 

nd dem WituamM W. Hewerr 
Profes University of Cincinnati 


leny ’ in 


ows Accumulation du Capital d’aprés Rosa Luxembourg suivi d’un A pergu 


sur la Discussion du Probléme depuis la Mort de Rosa Luzxem- 
bourg. Edited by Lucren Lavrat. (Paris: Marcel Riviere. 
1930. Pp. xiii, 197. 25 fr.) 


he def, A 
theo 


SYchol@ll— Those who wish to become acquainted with the theory of Rosa Luxem- 
used. THE: will find this shortened edition of her work very satisfactory. 
tY ther ie the editorship of Monsieur Lucien Laurat much detailed de- 
of two riptive material has been removed so that her theory scattered through 


enjoys o volumes containing 556 pages in the original first published in 1918 
T anal now condensed into the space of 160 pages. In the preface the editor 
undaboi briefly summarized her life and work. At the end of the volume 
| Such @B. has himself undertaken to answer her critics since her assassination 
the 1919. 


ater yi Although one hesitates to join the editor in his unqualified statement 
Produ@MMhat Rosa is “the greatest contemporary disciple of Karl Marx” (pré- 
‘Metho@Mce, p. xiii), nevertheless it is true that her theory is rigidly Marxian 
d is roughout. Following the traditional Marxian doctrine, she sets out 
TOUR) prove that capitalism is afflicted with an inherent malady eating its 
bor, an wn heart away, a few of the outward manifestations of which are 


hent {rises and depressions, the competitive struggle for foreign markets, the 
his of xportation of capital, high protective tariffs, and wars. 


stream Her analysis at least offers, if it accomplishes nothing more, a sim- 
Such gM lified explanation of the causes of crises and depressions. Her argu- 
f theo ment is briefly summarized as follows: Capitalists, instead of giving to 
‘overs 


abor what labor has produced, retain for themselves a part of the in- 
ome which rightfully belongs to labor. Not because of such exploita- 
ion, however, does the capitalistic system fail to function smoothly, 
ut because progress demands that capitalists reinvest a relatively 
arge proportion of their unmerited gains in the construction of new 
industrial equipment instead of spending them to buy goods already 
Thus the market fails to absorb the total product of in- 
lustry. Laborers cannot buy what labor has produced because they 
ave been wrested of the natural fruits of their own labor; capitalists 
vill not buy the unsold product of industry because they save a rela- 
ively large proportion of their incomes. Furthermore, the surplus of 
ac Re nsold goods grows even larger as soon as the additional productive 
Mjuipment is put to work. A crisis must inevitably occur when an at- 


expli 
turns 
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tempt is made to dispose of the unsold surplus. Postponement mere 
signifies a greater crash. After accumulated inventories are gradual 
worked off the market during the ensuing period of depression, the ste 
is again set for a repetition of the cycle—industrial expansion, 


crisif 
and depression 


But such disturbances, according to her argument, are merely sho 
term manifestations of the disease which will eventually cause the dow 
fall of capitalism. The final overthrow has been postponed because g 
the fact that capitalistic nations have been, and still are, able to dispo 
of their surplus product in non-capitalistic countries. Witness ¢ 
competitive struggle for foreign markets, exportation of capital, an 
wars to promote and defend the interests of capitalism. The norm; 
course of development, however, seems to be for the non-capitalistj 
countries to become capitalistic. Newly developed territories find nee 
of protective tariffs to shelter from the overflow of goods from the o 
countries the rise of capitalism within their own borders. Thus, wh 
all the nations of the world become capitalistic, there will be no marke 
for the surplus. Capitalists, unable to sell what they produce, will y 
longer find production profitable. Since the expectation of profits, how 
ever, is the heart of capitalism, the capitalistic system will ultimate 
fail to get goods produced. Its breakdown will, therefore, be complete 
and it must yield to some other form of social organization as, for ex 
ample, socialism. 

It is difficult to see from her analysis how her pessimistic prophecy 
can ever materialize. Is it necessarily true that the market will be 
insufficient to absorb the product of industry simply because capitalists 
reinvest their profits in the construction of new industrial equipment? 
Are not the savings of the capitalists turned over to laborers who are 
constructing the industrial equipment? Her analysis does not indicate 
a net change in demand; merely a transfer from capitalists to laborers, 
Of course, if laborers and all other income receivers also save a part of 
their incomes, there will be a shortage of consumer spending. For ex- 
ample, during prosperity when the size of consumer incomes in general 
is increased, consumers may save a larger proportion of their incomes 
and contribute to bring an end to prosperity. In opposite fashion, 
during the ensuing period of depression consumers, who are unemployed, 
may find themselves forced to use up accumulated savings and so hasten 
the return to prosperity. Even if she had taken these factors into 
consideration, which she did not, since she confined all saving to the 
capitalist class, nevertheless she would still be accounting not for the 
final overthrow of capitalism but merely for the frequent interruptions 
to the otherwise steady progress of the present society. 

However violently one may disagree with her analysis, still one must 
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init that she has raised real problems which forever loom up to dis- 
sh the tranquility of those who manifest sublime faith in modern eco- 
nic institutions. ‘Therein lies the significance of her work. 

R. H. Lounssury 
University of Illinois 


New Books 


vxuanin, N. Economic theory of the leisure class. (New York: Inter- 
national Pubs. 1980. $1.50.) 
sunmaNN, W. Der 6konomische Pessimismus und das ricardosche System. 

Halberstadt: H. Meyer. 1929. Pp. xi, 84.) 
opnELissEN, C. T'raité général de science économique. Vol. IV. Théorie 
de la rente fonciére et du pria des terres. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 1930. 
Pp. 880. 50 fr.) 
ert, S.C. The methodology of research followed by the Bengali Institute 
of Economics. (Calcutta: Bengali Institute of Economics. 1930. Pp. 
97, 8 annas.) 
vans, G. C. Mathematical introduction to economics. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. xi, 177. $8.) 
urcuitp, F. R. and Compton, R. T. Economic problems: a book of 
selected readings. Rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. xiii, 
693. $3.25.) 
emit, P, F. Fundamentals of economics: an introductory textbook for 
college courses in economic principles. (New York: Harper. 1930. Pp. 
xii, 489. $3.) 
ant, E. L. Principles of engineering economy. (New York: Ronald. 
1930. Pp. xiv, 887. $8.75.) 

EDERMANN, L. Pellegrino Rossi, Vhomme et l’économiste, 1787-1848. Une 
grande carriére internationale au XIX° siécle. (Paris: Librairie du Re- 
eueil Sirey. 1929. Pp. 876.) 

In this excellent biography, crowned by the University of Geneva, 
the author has thrown light on previously unknown aspects of Rossi's 
life and work. Much detailed information is supplied, with copious foot- 
notes, and in the appendix are numerous letters, a complete list of Rossi's 
works, and an extensive bibliography. 

Rossi’s brilliant personality and dramatic career are depicted in a strik- 
ing way. Handsome, proud, learned, versatile, eloquent, this extraordinary 
man distinguished himself as jurist, economist, and statesman. A citizen 
successively of four countries—Bologna, Switzerland, France, and Rome— 
he was a notable figure in all. Living in troublous times, and trying, per- 
haps, to serve two or more masters, he has loved and hated, trusted and 
distrusted, until finally, attempting to reconcile the policies of Guizot, 
the interests of Austria, the cause of Italian liberty, and the temporal 
power of the Pope, he incurred bitter enmities, and was assassinated in 
Rome on November 15, 1848. 

The scientific reputation of Rossi will hardly be enhanced by Dr. Leder- 
mann’s work. The author does not estimate the importance of his legal 
writings, but shows that in his economic thought he followed closely in 
the wake of the English classical school and of J. B. Say, his immediate 
predecessor in the chair of political economy in the Collége de France. 
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He is said to have anticipated List in his historical approach to econo 
problems, and Marshall in laying stress on risk bearing in relatio 
profits. His celebrated distinction between pure and applied Political R 
omy was borrowed from his predecessor and master in the Universit 
Bologna, Professor Luigi Valeriani-Molinari. In fact, one of the tr : 
of Rossi’s life was the eclipse of the man of science by the man of politi 

For all of that, Rossi did yeoman service to the cause of econon 
science in France. His great merit, as Dr. Ledermann gays, does not 
in his originality, but in the clarity of his language, the precision of @ 
pression, and the exact and limpid exposition of difficult theories, whj 
fascinated his hearers and made his Cours d'Economie Politique clas 
in economic literature comparable to the masterpieces of Adam Smith ; 
John Stuart Mill. 


J. E. LeRossienoy 


Loria, A. La scienza economica. Estratto dall ’opera L’Europa nel Sec 
XIX, vol. II] Padova: Casa Ed. Dott. Antonio Milani. 1930, p inf 
27.) 

Marx, K. Das Kapital: Kritik der politischen Okonomie. Vol. I. Dy * 
Produktionsprozess des Kapitals. Vol. II. Der Zirkulationsprozess dg 
Kapitals. Der Gesamtprozess der kapitalistischen Produktion. (Lei 
zig: A. Kroner. 1929.) 

Répxe, W. Die Theorie der Kapitalbildung. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1994 
Pp. 89. Rmk.1.80.) 

A lecture delivered before the Economic Society of Vienna, clear, com 
pact, and rich in suggestion. The author presents capital formation as 


field still in need of cultivation by economists. The essential facts of pra 
duction and consumption underlying capital formation, however, are dg 
 clared by him to be established beyond controversy. He devotes himself 
therefore, to the problem of the accumulation and investment of pecunia 


funds. As to results of investment, a reader who entertains any doub 
in regard to the orthodox formulation of the underlying factors, may noj 1 


of course, accept all of the author’s views. Ht 
After mere mention of the direct production of capital goods in , 
Naturalwirtschaft, Répke proceeds to classify and describe the vario 
types of capital formation in the money economy. They have all receiver”: 
recognition in recent literature; but he raises the interesting question as 
which of them is preferable—voluntary saving, accumulation of corporate 
surplus, saving forced by public authority mainly by taxation, or th 
creation of capital funds by commercial banks. The last receives a ven | 
black mark. Forcing abstinence on unrewarded anonymous victims of 
rising price level, with all the gain going to private interests, an active 
factor in the generation of crises, it ought to be classed with things t 
be forbidden outright. Here evidently is matter for discussion beyond th 
scope of a singl ture. Corporate surplus as a means of capital forms- 
tion is also open to abuse. Available independently of the rate of interes! 
established in the general market, it makes possible, through pride in met 
bigness, the waste of capital in excessive investment. As for contributions 


to capital funds compelled by public authority, they may merely take the 
place of private voluntary saving. If, however, the possibility of grest 
compulsory int se in the total of capital be granted, there looms ahead 
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he danger that governments without the regulator of a market rate of 
interest, will devote too much to goods of the future, at the sacrifice of 
sent needs. Voluntary saving, therefore, remains the most important 
and the only commendable source of capital. 

To the question of what determines the quantity of capital created 
through saving—one not entirely neglected in economic literature—the 
guthor contributes thirteen pages of remarkably thorough analysis. He 
makes illuminating use of the distinction between willingness and ability 
to save. The former in large measure is independent of the rate return on 
apital. The latter, he argues, may increase at an accelerating pace when 
the rate of return falls. If the fall is symptomatic of increased accumu- 
lation of capital, the utilization of which leads to increase of total product, 
ability to save may grow rapidly. If, however, population increases more 
rapidly than product, capital accumulation may be checked. Here the 
author fails to consider the possibility that an increase of the working 
population may raise the rate of return on capital. In regard to the 
influence of inequality in the distribution of income, he ventures some 
doubts of the popular view that inequality resulting in large fortunes is 
especially favorable to growth of capital, and cites the case of France, 
strong in saving, but with a distribution of income less unequal than that 
of England, Germany, or the United States. 

In conclusion he raises and answers in the affirmative, but all too briefly, 
the question as to whether there may be too much capital, no matter what 
its source. A knowledge of Répke’s theory of crises published in Conrad’s 
Jahrbiicher in 1926 is necessary to a ready understanding of this section. 
His theory, he states, is correctly described in Mitchell’s latest treatise as 
a “combination of the savings and banking theories of business cycles.” 


G. A. 


Birz, A. Macht und Wirtschaftsgesetz. Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntnis des 
Wesens der kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsverfassung. (Leipzig and Berlin: 
Teubner. 1980. Pp. 246. M. 12.) 
ewLer, E. Die sozialwissenschaftliche Erkenntnis. Ein Beitrag zur 
— der Gesellschaftslehre. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. viii, 280. 

mk, 14.) 

paNN, O. Types of economic theory. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1930. 

Pp. 329. 10s. 6d.) 


Economic History and Geography 


nvironmental Basis of Social Geography. By C. C. Huntincton and 
F. A. Cantson. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1929. Pp. xxix, 
499.) 


Geography is a relatively late comer among the higher academic dis- 
iplines, at least in this country. The rapid expansion of geographical 
urricula, especially in colleges of commerce, and the secure place which 
geography has made for itself as an indispensable element in profes- 
ional training, if not in that somewhat elusive and possibly vanishing 
hing called liberal culture, are remarkable. Sociology had its incep- 
ion in the philosophy of history, and it made a place for itself in 
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the academic fold by its magnificent if somewhat undiscriminating 
ness, not to say effrontery, in pirating ideas from whatever establish 
discipline it chanced to come in contact with. The academic evolution 
geography has been somewhat different, although it was aided iy ¢ 
earlier stages, probably, by the sociologists who in their catholicity + 
to embrace with impartial fervor all the “influences” which affect hun 
life in social organization. Among these influences was that of 
physical, or more specifically, the geographical, environment. } 
Semple’s work, introducing Ratzel in American costume, was for a tiy 
an important libretto for the sociologists as well as the social 
raphers. But if geography is in one aspect a sort of social science, 
is certainly and fundamentally a physical science. Its subject mattg 
if we ignore mathematical geography and the like, is still what Guy 
called “Earth and Man.” While there are plenty of other antes 
studying man, and while geographers have evinced an irrepressible jn 
pulse to get in with this crew, and have thus invented “human geog 
raphy,” “social geography,” and what not, the fact remains ths 
geography cannot get away from the earth. Economics may har 
taken an empyrean flight, like that of hedonistic marginalism, but j 
too, is coming back to earth, and partly with the help of geograph 
The next important chapter of economics to be lived and written is ths 
of world economics, and it will beyond peradventure of doubt be 
Siamese twin of what the Germans call Geopolitik. With the advance 
jurists and political scientists getting ready to scrap the idea, if n 
the fact, of national sovereignty, and with the progressive industrializs 
tion of nations, which is going to bring them to a point of extreme sensi 
tiveness about the location and control of essential raw materials, j 
goes without saying that the economic geographer and the Geopolitik 
are going to play no inconsiderable réle in the coming literature of worl 


economics. 

Whether this prediction will be well considered or not, and howevet 
opinion may differ as to the weight, directness, and reality of the geo 
graphical, as compared with other influences, on human organization 
distribution, and evolution, no one will dispute that the already recog 
nized geographical influences and determinants in trade and commerce 
raw materials and food supply, and—admitting political geography 
nationalistic facilitation or obstruction of economic exchange, demand 
that the youth under business and industrial training, presumably {or 
leadership, should betimes acquire an elementary knowledge of the esser 
tials of this earth science which is at the same time so freighted with ht 
man interest. ‘The modern business man or economist, like the mythic 
Antaeus, who was bereft of his strength if he was not in contact with th 
earth, must have his feet on the ground, however far his head may be 
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air. Nor, do we think, is it any mere conceit to affirm that geog- 
phy, whether “social” or merely economic, will help him keep them 


ere. 
The authors of the present text betray some tendency to a wish 


» stress the human side of geography. Actually, however, at least for 
- frst 200 pages, the burden of their discourse is the physical features 


et hun the earth. These chapters in fact are an outline of physiographic, 
ys jmatological, and other physical or geographical phenomena which 
a. “1G. vo a basic influence on human affairs. Herein lies the significance of 
oF 8 ti ie word “basis” in the title of the book. Some question might be raised 
= S°0@e or the inclusion of a chapter on cartography. Few things are more 
fan teresting than a good map, but the treatment here is too sketchy, 
t mattg 


, our opinion, to be of great value. 

The following 200 pages are devoted essentially to the physical basis 
f economic geography insofar as it has a bearing on production. There 
wre excellent chapters on the utilization of land for forests and agri- 
ulture, on urban land, on minerals and industries and on water and its 
tilization. The book closes with chapters on biological environment, 
ind the “geography of civilization,” and with chapter bibliographies. 
Liberal but not excessive use of illustrations and maps has been made. 
he style is simple and readable, but the authors have not substituted 
entertainment for discipline. The text should be cordially welcomed 
by college teachers of elementary geography. 
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A. B. Wotre 
Ohio State University 


“a sens The Economic Development of Post-War France: A Survey of Produc- 
rials, i tion. By F. Ocsurn and Wituam Jarre. (New York: 
politi Columbia University Press. 1929. Pp. xii, 613. $6.00.) 

nf work This book is one of the social and economic studies of post-war France 
- prepared under the auspices of the Columbia University Council for 


Se as Research in the Social Sciences. The source materials are largely re- 
.  Mmports and statistics issued by the French government and the League 


=, of Nations and to some extent industrial and commercial journals. 

a Part I is devoted to a general survey of the post-war industrialization 
of France. The authors conclude, rightly, as the reviewer sees it, that 

aphy there is “n id f d . d t . l ] ti in F od ( 

Seiad s “no evidence of a second industrial revolution in France” (p. 


189). “There is striking evidence that the continuity of France’s 

‘ economic development with its roots deep in the past, has been less af- 
A fected by the war and the inflation than is ordinarily supposed” (p. v). 
othiea “The thread of historical continuity, which was certainly diverted from 
th th its pre-war direction and was tangled and twisted by the war and the ter- 
v bel ritorial changes that followed, remained nevertheless unbroken” (p. 8). 
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“A mere unaccelerated continuation of most pre-war industrial tre, 
of France, even without Alsace-Lorraine, might very conceivably have 
to even higher levels of industrialization than were actually attained wi 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1925 and 1926—had there been no war” (p. 214 
This is completely in agreement with the conclusion arrived at by D 
Nathan in his voluminous Die Wirtschaft des Auslandes. Indeed 4 
alleged slow industrial progress of France prior to the war was chief 
a function of her stationary population. I have made some calculatio, 
on a per capita basis which show that France’s pre-war rate of progres 
was of an order of magnitude comparable to that of the United Stat, 
The statistics show that “France had been moving ahead rapidly in th 
decade which preceded the war” (p. 46). 

Part II contains a more detailed analysis of separate industries such 
as coal, oil, electricity, iron and steel, metal industries, textiles, th 
chemical industry and agriculture together with two concluding chapte 
on foreign trade and the combination movement. This part contain: 


more analysis and is of more interest to the general economist. 
nes: 

The reviewer would like to note a few specific criticisms: sit 
(1) There seems to be confusion as to real and nominal rates off do: 


interest. On page 160 the high cost of borrowing is referred to; yet 
on pages 161 and 164 it is clear that real interest rates were not high. 

(2) It is argued that French agricultural prices did not rise as high 
as those of manufacturers because the former are more largely of 
domestic origin. ‘The fact is, however, that this is a world situation; and 
the reason is to be found chiefly, though not wholly, in a shift in the world 
demand for agricultural products. 

(8) It is argued that the devaluation of bonds, consequent upon the 
inflation, enabled the established business firms to sell at lower costs (p. 
160). A similar argument has frequently been made with respect to 
Germany, but it is wholly fallacious. The inflation decreased the bond- 
holders’ equity and increased the stockholders’; but is a company whose 
capital is represented wholly by stocks able to undersell one whose capital 
is represented partly by bonds? If I were fortunate enough to have al 


my capital given to me, could I produce at lower cost than my com 
petitor who invested his own capital? Gifts and windfalls have nothing 


to do with cost accounting. Capital costs may be analyzed into interest 
charges and depreciation, and these must be imputed to owned capital 
as well as to borrowed capital. 


(4) The argument that France’s economic life is not to any great 
extent dependent on monetary conditions (p. 181) is not convincing. 
On the contrary, France’s post-war monetary policies (inflation and 
later stabilization at the depreciated level) in contrast to Great 


Britain’s, have been highly favorable to industry. 
(5) There is at times a disposition to confuse national aggrandize 
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ent and private economic interests. At times one is almost led to be- 
sve that, since Alsace-Lorraine contains potash and phosphate, French 


ained Wj .mers can now get their fertilizers for nothing. In one place, however 
(p. 214 p. 29), it is recognized that the tariff is the chief reason why shifts in 
at by D litical boundaries do have some economic significance. 

ndeed tf 6) The authors in various places seem to accept without question 


aS chief (pp. 17-18) the theories that colonies are of great economic significance. 


Culatiog «this in line with the present trend of well-informed opinion? 

progres (7) On page 46 it is said that an abundant labor supply is neces- 
d State ary for industrial progress. On page 47 it is suggested that a scarcity 
ly in t of labor stimulates mechanization and furthers the process of industriali- 


ration. 

“les suc (3) On page 58 the refined quantity theory of money is adhered to, 
lles, ‘th hut on page 55 it is argued that the movement of exchange rates de- 
chapte termined prices. 

rontains (9) The effects of (1) international price differentials and (2) busi- 


ness cycle fluctuations upon imports and exports are not distinguished 
vith sufficient clarity. Because of the preponderant influence of 
domestic prosperity or depression upon exports and imports, there is 
to; yeti a disposition to question the validity of the accepted theory of inter- 
high. national prices. This is quite unwarranted. In general wherever 
as high MM <tatistical data appear to differ from the results which one should expect 
ely of MMB from theory, there is a too ready disposition to question the theory; 
n; and HM would it not be more scientific either to question the reliability of the 
€ world MM data or to look for counteracting tendencies which explain the dis- 

crepancy? The failure to do so seems to be the cardinal sin of many 
on the HMM statistically-minded economists. 


rates of 


sts (p. (10) Scarcely any attention is paid to labor conditions, real wages, 
ect to ME cost of living, housing, immigration, unemployment, social insurance, etc. 
bond. Certainly these are of first-rate importance and cannot be left out of 
Whose account in an adequate treatment of the post-war economic development 
apital BME of any country. 

ave all Despite the criticisms indicated above the book is unquestionably a 
Lreeend useful survey of post-war development in France, particularly in that 
thing HR it renders conveniently available information which is not readily ac- 
terest cessible to the general reader. 

apital Atvin H. Hansen 


University of Minnesota 
great 
ae History of French Colonial Policy, 1870-1925. By Steruen H. 
‘se Roserts. Vols. I and II. London School of Economics and 
om Political Science studies in economics and political science no. 95. 
dine — P. S. King. 1929. Pp. xvi, 874; viii, 875-741. 42s. 
each. 
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This study is a critical summary and appraisal of the results 
French colonization on all its fronts—African, Asiatic, 
American. Four characteristics particularly stand out: 

First, the book shows considerable breadth of scope, interpret} 
French colonial policy from the standpoints of politics, economics, 
ligion, and other important social issues, and in the light of its ef 
on France, on the French colonists, and on the natives of the colonj 
An extraordinary background of reading is shown in the quotations q 
citations, ranging from general economic, political, and sociologi 
works and hundreds of reports, pamphlets, and periodicals of every s0 


Ocea: 


to the literature of fiction and romance. There are over 50 pages soph 
bibliography. 

Secondly, the book is characterized by thoroughness and precisene ple 
of detail. It contains a huge amount of concrete information, historical econ 
and descriptive. Its many maps, showing the political and econon; prit 
development of different colonies, are helpful. asi 

Thirdly, the work reflects the judicial attitude. The author leangilll ass 
over backward to avoid dogmatic statements. He himself states in thal mo 
preface that while making his study he was frequently forced by th gol 


facts he discovered as he went along to modify or discard previou 
opinions. For instance, he says that the analysis of Algeria was a 


ma 
proached by him with much admiration for the French effort there, na 
but that the pressure of facts forced him into an opposite position. of 


Fourthly, his style, with some minor exceptions, is straightforward, 
simple, and vigorous. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I, constituting 171 pages 
of the first volume, is called “French colonial policy in theory,” but itis 
more than is suggested by the title, as it not only sets forth the various 
theories which have followed on one another’s heels in motivating and 
directing French colonization, but interweaves in the sections on theory 
a summary of how France has gone about colonization in practice. Part 
II, called “French colonial theory in practice,” constitutes the remainder 
of the text part; it is a detailed historical analysis of the principal 
colonies one by one. It closes with a section called “A comparative 
study,” which compares the colonizing activities of France with thos 
of other important colonizing nations, one by one. 

Part I is particularly interesting in showing how the French passion 
for “logic” sometimes expresses itself in an attempt to apply an ides 
or principle which has seemed practical and helpful under one set of 
circumstances to all other superficially similar sets of circumstances, 
without a discriminating regard for the underlying differences. The 
French philosophy of “assimilation” for the colonies is perhaps the 
outstanding example of this as far as the colonies are concerned. 
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Assimilation of a colony essentially is a treatment of that colony as 
¥it were merely @ prolongation of the mother country, involving an 
sdninistration and an economic system patterned directly on that of 
he mother country with no attempt at adaptation to the widely differ- 
ing conditions in the colonies, not only as compared with France, but 
,s compared with each other. Assimilation thus means a centralized 
bureaucracy. Where assimilation exists, a system of government, a 
tariff policy, a culture founded on the needs, interests, tastes, or feelings 
of the inhabitants of an individual colony is out of the question. “Good 
enough for France, good enough for the colonies,”—so runs the philo- 
sophy of assimilation. 

For many years prior to 1900, assimilation was the announced princi- 
ple upon which the relation of the colonies to France politically, 
economically, and culturally was founded. Although in 1900 a different 
principle—that of association or collaboration—officially superseded 

assimilation, and gave the colonies separate civil budgets of their own, 
ssdmilation has continued, particularly in the field of tariffs and com- 
mercial policies, to determine in great measure France’s method of 
governing her colonies. 

The author says that assimilation has proved illusory. “Its practice 
makes a colony stillborn, paralyzes its services, and offers nothing to the 
native.” The plight of the Algerian natives up to 1900, the paralysis 
of administration in Algeria and Cochin-China, and the policy of tariff- 


rward MM assimilation after 1892 are typical instances of the practical working 
of the theory, and show how a colonizing power may be cursed by a too 

| pages MME rigid adherence to a single theory.” 
ut itis The section comparing French colonization with that of other colonial 
Farious powers, including German, leaves one, through the facts adduced, with 
ig and MMB on impression that, all things considered, France does not rank high 
theory MM among colonial powers. ‘The author, however, is careful to refrain 
Part # from any such statement. Evidently he feels that his job is primarily 


to marshal the facts and to leave the reader to reach his own conclu- 
sions as to the relative success or non-success of French colonization. 
Nevertheless, he permits himself certain generalizations as to the de- 
gree of France’s success in colonizing. One of these is that the colonies 
have been denied adequate development as separate entities, both politi- 


Assion cally and economically. As a result, neither France nor the colonies have 
| idea benefited from their mutual relationship to the extent to which they 
et of might have. The colonies offer France but a tithe of the food and raw 
nce’, materials they could produce if given reasonable aid in capital and 

= public works, and if not hindered by the absurd system of tariff assimi- 
the lation. 


*P. 69-70, 
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As regards contacts with native races in the colonies, the author eo 
cludes that France has been fairly successful with the negroes, w 
tend to feel flattered at the greater personal intimacy and fecling 
importance accorded them by the French compared with certain oth 
colonizing nationalities. On the other hand, she has been distinct} 
unsuccessful with the Mohammedans, whose sympathy she has alienat 
in many instances through a failure to understand their attitude towa 
their religion and all its implications in their legal and economic syste 

The author does not seem optimistic as to the likelihood of a futy 
improvement in France’s general technique of managing her colonic 
His closing word of respect to French colonization is: “A great wor 
but one more heroic than efficient and one still full of faults and ex 
travagances—and opportunities !” 

ConsTANT SoutTHworty 
Washington, D.C. 


Greece Today: The Aftermath of the Refugee Impact. By Euor G. 
Mears. (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1929, 
Pp. xxii, 336. $5.00.) 

Mr. William Miller’s Greece, published in 1928, describes modern his- 
torical and political rather than economic conditions. Consequently 
Mr. Mears’ book, the work of a former American trade commissioner, 
on commerce, industry, agriculture, and other economic factors, e:- 
pecially with developments due to the refugee settlement, is a useful 
supplement. From 1912 to 1922 Greece lived under the shadow of war; 
and, though the Balkan and Great Wars brought territorial expansion 
by freeing further Greek lands from the Turks, the disaster in Asia 
Minor in 1922, followed by the great influx of refugees, might have ruined 
a more highly organized industrial state. Greece with indomitable cour- 
age and a wonderful resilience faced the situation nobly. The total 
population of Greece is about 70 per cent of that of New York City 
spread over an area about the size of the State of New York and the 
number of the refugees was about equal to a quarter of the then total 
population of Greece. This gives only one part of the problem, for no 
one who did not see the utter destitution of the refugees on their arrival 
or the appalling condition of the surviving Greek prisoners of war on 
their return from Turkish prison camps in 1928 can really picture their 
physical and economic exhaustion. Now the settlement of the refugees 
has been accomplished with great success. The union of the nation and 
the exchange of populations has consolidated the national effort and, as 
the author says, the ensuing century may well see a tremendous increase 
in the moral and material progress of Greece. 

Mr. Mears discusses all aspects of trade and commerce with reasoned 
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thor ¢p ,jgment. He gives statistical tables to support his remarks which on 
roes, Wy , questions of protective tariffs and export taxes and on the currant 
feeling j tobacco problems are illuminating and to the point. As regards 


riculture, so vital to a land of small holdings, he surprisingly recom- 
nds that Greece should concentrate on crops like tobacco and abandon 
jeat growing. Yet during the war and its aftermath one of the financial 
#ulties of Greece was the provision of gold to finance the essential 
ports of wheat. 

It is unfortunate that a book which contains so much of value should 
marred by many irritating minor errors such as Kyparissia for 
ephissia, the division of the Scotch Miss Stewart-Richardson into two 
\merican ladies, and the statement that till fairly recently the round 
rip from Athens to Sunium took several days. The author’s geography 
;weak and his knowledge of Greek apparently insufficient, and in history 
nd archaeology he makes many serious errors. Greece did not regain 
he rest of Thessaly after the war of 1897; and “Even when the en- 
amped Spartans were gazing down from the Acropolis these words 
ere uttered according to Xenophon by Pericles in his incomparable 
uneral oration” is hardly accurate! He does not seem to have studied 
the salt works of the country or the mills. Salt is usually produced by 
n evaporative process in lagoons, like those. of Mesolongi, which occur 
in many places along the sea coast. The primitive flour mills “where 
he wheat is ground between millstones turned by hand or by blindfolded 
nimals” are really water-wheels to raise water from wells for irrigation. 
He quite fails to notice the frequent flour mills turned by water like that 
hich the tourist passes in the nightingale haunted ravine between Nemea 
and Mycenae or the windmills for grinding wheat, so prominent a feature 
in the islands. He does full justice to the mercantile marine which is 
rightly ranked among the most important occupations. Greece owes 
her life to her sailors. It is unfortunate that the author did not ask a 
friend familiar with Greece to correct his text because the book presents 
an excellent account of the trade, industry, and national resources. He 
gives much useful advice about trade relationships and the character 
of the Greeks who since their liberation in 1830 have advanced greatly 
in spite of handicaps like the refugee influx and military expenditure. 
Greece when liberated was too small an economic unit; but now, thanks 
to her perseverance, she is united and large enough for true material 
progress, but the interest on the large external gold debt has been punc- 
tually paid since 1898 in spite of the various crises and the depreciation 
of the drachma. 
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Eine Geschichte der Wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung Englands, Band T! 
Der Zeit der Befreiung und Neuorganization: Das Britische Wel: br 
reich. By Brentano. (Jena: Fischer. 1929. Pp, ¢ 


This concluding volume of Professor Brentano’s substantial study 
the economic history of England covers the period 1874 to 1926, = 
as the subtitle indicates, is largely concerned with the development of ¢ 
Empire. The dominant interest in commercial policy which is s0 stro 
ly felt in the earlier portions of the work is especially conspicuous jn 
present volume. Most of the discussion of imperial policy rests upon t 


thesis that England’s greatness was due to free trade, and that stea I 
fast adherence to the ideals of Cobden and Peel would have made are 
Anglo-German alliance possible and prevented the calamity of 19]4fmm 
Instead of following such a course, her statesmen forsook the liberal 85 
policy, refused to recognize the “freedom of the seas,” and made larcaia the 
concessions to the demands for protection both in the colonies and ame | 
home. “This neglect of the principles of her own commercial policy j na! 
England’s share in the war-guilt” (p. 488). at 

The discussion of the pre-war situation is marred by bitter strictures '° 
upon England and her leaders that are certainly out of place, and them ™ 


political difficulties experienced since the war in parts of the Empire are 
described with such evident» sympathy for the forces of unrest that it is 
hard to feel much confidence in the objectivity of the judgments. In 
respect of India, one hesitates to say that the picture is not perhaps a 
more faithful rendering of the facts than we get from most English 
sources; but there is less ground for believing that the recent constitu- 
tional developments have really weakened the Empire. The full accep- 
tance of the concept of dominion status will ultimately bring about 
many changes in the balance of political power within the Empire; but 
these changes will scarcely lead to the break-up of the Empire as Pro- 
fessor Brentano deems eminently possible. Nor would the loss of India 
by reason of a “renaissance of Asia” result in the “dissolution of the 
greatest Empire since the days of Rome” (p. 520). In all of this dis 
cussion of the Empire, one cannot help feeling that there is in the texta 
curious mingling of the liberalism of the Classical School with the eco 
nomic imperialism of Frederick List’s chapter on the insular supremacy. 
These general points of view do not, however, dominate all portions of 
the text. The opening chapter on agrarian problems is an especially 
notable achievement. No Englishman can write so objectively of cor- 
ditions; no American appreciates sufficiently the legal and social prob 
lems of England to understand the agricultural problem in its entirety. 
The development of the policies of reform is sketched with discrimmn*- 
tion. The nature of the opposing forces is keenly appreciated and the 
extent of the accomplishment is appraised with good judgment. 
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The series of chapters on the different portions of the Empire affords 
che Weill , brief survey of the development of the Empire in the nineteenth cen- 


Pp. 6 ry that is distinctive in many ways. Much that is taken for granted 
| study qm by English writers is described with care; and there is an objectivity of 
926, on judgment in most of the discussion that one would scarcely expect to find 
ent of {hl in association with the doctrines expressed in later chapters. No at- 
30 stro tempt has been made to go behind the more important special studies of 
ous in the history of the various dominions, but the primary literature has 
Upon tha deed studied with care. 

at steg Finally, in the analysis of the post-war situation, the political theses 


made are largely forgotten, so that the interpretation turns largely upon the 
of 19] consequences of the dislocation of the coal trade by the rise of fuel oil 
1e liberal as a marine fuel. There are some negligences in detail; most notably, 
ide Jarod the confusion between the influence of the Diesel motor and the oil firing 
S and afm of steam boilers. On all the controversial points in respect of the inter- 
policy jg national politics of the petroleum industry, Professor Brentano adopts 
; a view distinctly unfavorable to Great Britain, similar in general outline 
tricturesamm to the view so widely held in the United States. The reviewer is not 
and them inclined to accept these views, but unfortunately there is as yet no 


pire area decisive evidence available to the public. This discussion of the petro- 
hat it ism lcum trade is one of the most significant and adequate presentations of 
nts, Jnf™m these problems to be found in any general text on economic history. It 
Thaps afm} thus a fitting conclusion to a work that deals courageously, if not 
English MB always successfully, with the primary problems of the interpretation of 
onstity- ME the economic history of England. 
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Binniz, A. Economic history of Europe, 1760-1930. (New York: Dial 
Press. 1930. Pp. xi, 289. $4.) 
Capron, L. J. Bibliography of Virginia history since 1865. Monograph 
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his dis- no. 5. (University, Va.: Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. 
texts 1930. Pp. xviii, 900.) 

me CLark, D.M. British opinion and the American Revolution. (New Haven: 
“see Yale Univ. Press. London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 308. $3.) 


This is a scholarly book with a story well told. The exposition is a 


f 
abe little drawn out but is never tedious. The mass of evidence is convincing, 


ecially but the items are rarely pursued to the point of complete satisfaction. In- 
f con- deed to have turned aside to investigate firms and persons—even “a cer- 
prob- tain Dr. Roebuck” would have deflected the purpose of the book. 

tvety, lhe artificiality, the unreality of public opinion in any state is obvious 
Oy to us all in the twentieth century. What the author does is to dissect 
mint this public opinion by getting down to the ideas and interests of the 
id the classes that composed the British public of Revolutionary times. This 


may be substituting one fiction for another, but it is at any rate getting 


‘ 
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nearer to the truth. Besides the merchants and manufacturers th 
were the country gentlemen, churchmen, and lawyers who in contrast to “ 
former group, tended to support the British government and imperi 
coercion. While the gentlemen wished to have the colonies share th 
burden of taxation, the churchmen would like to have the colonists, ; 

duced to ecclesiastical subordination. The radicals were Sympathetic with 
American aspirations for freedom, the author is inclined to suspect, because 
they desired freedom for themselves. 

The merchant class was pretty well united in 1766 in favor of the re 
of the Stamp act in order to revive a languishing trade and industry, In 
1770 the merchants again sought repeal of legislation hated by Americans 
—this time the Townshend duties, but they were less united. This was 
largely because trade was better and accordingly there was not the stin 
of self-interest to urge them on to the point of unanimity. In 1775 the 
merchants again desired to relieve the colonists from the objectionable tea 
duties, but they were probably even less united than before. Following 
the dislocations of 1772-73, trade with the Continent had been picking 
up and individual merchants and those of particular trades felt strong 
enough to take special stands according to their peculiar interests. Under 
the circumstances it is not hard to understand why the merchants had 
so little influence in 1770 and 1775. By 1783 the merchants were tired 
of the conflict with its financial burdens. They were inclined to make 
a virtue of necessity and to accept a breach in mercantilistic monopoly, 
After all, some had come to think, America must trade with England 
whether free or not. 

In the eighteenth century British merchants were forced to make an 
exception to their mercantilism in favor of America and Ireland. In 
the seventeenth century the interests of the East Indian Company had 
paved the way towards a more liberal mercantilism. And in the nineteenth 
century a similar interest—in securing cheap food and raw materials a 
well as a market for finished products—completely destroyed the remain- 
ing fabrics of the old-time doctrine of mercantilism. Miss Clark gives 
us the background for the eighteenth-century part of this story. 

This book is a counterpart of Professor Schlesinger’s Colonial Mer. 
chants and the American Revolution. It is based upon original sources, 
leaning heavily upon Lloyd’s Evening Post, the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and the London Magazine. 


N. S. B. Gras 


Cranpatt, A. W. The early history of the Republican Party. (Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 1930. Pp. 318. $2.) 

Dunuam, A. L. The Anglo-French treaty of commerce of 1860 and the 
progress of the Industrial Revolution in France. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Michigan Press. 1930. Pp. xii, 409. $3.) 

Fatconer, T. Letters and notes on the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 18}!- 
1842. (New York: Dauber & Pine Bookshops. 1930. Pp. 159. $3.50.) 

Ferrara, O. El panamericanismo y la opinion europea. (Paris: Editorial 
“Te Livre Libre.” 1930. Pp. 302.) 

The author does not find the danger of American imperialism threater- 
ing either his own, or the other Latin American countries. He investigates 
the commerce and investments of the United States in Latin America, 
and concludes that the influence of Europe is not absent, that the am- 
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S, the sitions of business men from the United States are not of a political 
st to th, nature; and, further, he tries to destroy the “legend of the financial in- 
imperj rasion” (p. 255). 


J. F. Normano 


puovrnoy, R. W., JR., and Hupson, M. O., editors. A collection of nation- 
Cause lity laws of various countries as contained in constitutions, statutes and 
ireaties. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1929. Pp. xxi, 776. $4.) 


€ repeal ME Grnic, B. The open door and the mandates system: a study of economic 
try, Inf equality before and since the establishment of the mandates system. (Lon- 
nericans don; Allen & Unwin. 1930. Pp. 236. 10s.) 

his was Few of the innovations in world politics which came out of the Peace 
he stin Conference of Paris have attracted more attention or been the subject of a 
775 the more voluminous literature than has the mandates system. The World 
able tea War itself, in part the outgrowth of misuse of colonial power, nat- 
lowing urally stimulated interest in constructive effort to establish improved 
Picking methods for dealing with political groups which have yet to acquire the 
: teat type of wisdom necessary for managing their own affairs. It is with 

nder 


outstanding economic problems connected with the administration of de- 
pendent peoples that the present volume deals. It seems to approach them 
more directly and touch them more surely than its predecessors. 

The open door—the policy of treating all alike—has been widely 
espoused by the peoples of the world for areas under the jurisdiction 
of governments other than their own. Dr. Gerig traces the development 
of colonial economic policies down to the beginning of the World War. 
He believes that Germany had a record for maintaining the open door, 
of which the “nation may well be proud.” He is critical of the United 
States: it has done lip service to the open door, but in practice has closed 
the door as tightly as any. Among American colonies, he finds the door 
open only in the Canal Zone and Samoa. Doubtless his feeling of delicacy 
as an American citizen prevented his mention of the extension to the latter 
of the coastwise shipping monopoly of the United States.” 

The Peace Conference of Paris is the target of the author’s scorn. Nar- 
row nationalism ruled the attitudes of the powers which made the Treaty 
of Versailles. The result was the compromise provision in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. In contrast he recalls a German suggestion 
for a Covenant providing that, except as sanctioned by the League, “the 
trade of all nations is to enjoy absolute freedom” in all colonial areas. 

As a member of the Secretariat of the League, and a student in the 
University of Geneva, Dr. Gerig has had admirable opportunities to ob- 
serve the Permanent Mandates Commission in operation and to study the 
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niv, of proceedings of its meetings. He describes the operation of the man- 

dates from the point of view of customs, loans, investments, postal rates 
184I- and concessions, which are the principal types of open door questions that 
3.50. ) have come before the Commission. He finds that the Commission has 
itorial at all times been zealous to use its utmost power of persuasion and pub- 

licity to carry out the purpose for which it was organized. There have 
eaten- been many departures from the open door, even if those permitted by 
igates the Covenant are disregarded; but the Mandates Commission, insisting 
RCEICA, ‘Coastwise laws have not, however, been extended to the Philippines, as the 
€ all- 


anguage of p. 90 seems to imply. 
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upon a liberal interpretation of the mandates, has successfully develo 
the system and, compared with previous methods of administerin 

pendent peoples, has maintained a widening doorway. The lack 
coéperation of the United States, to the relations of which with the m 
dates and the open door one of the eight chapters is devoted, appea 


to have retarded the work of establishing and improving the system - 
Dr. Gerig’s little volume leaves no doubt that he is one of the smi evi 
but apparently increasing number of people who, realizing the econo, 30 
unity of the world, are striving to persuade governments to shape thej set 
policies in accordance with that fact. He maintains his thesis in fay an 
of the type of liberalism which would preserve equality among 4 ma 
countries in respect of the trade of each individual area, in full confiden 
that such policies encourage everywhere the maximum prosperity, | cle 
adding one more item to the argument for such policy, he has worthi} sh 
contributed to the literature of world economics. E 
Watrace pl 
GuosuaL, U. N. The agrarian system in ancient India. (Calcutta: Uniy a 
of Calcutta. 1930. Pp. 123.) P 
Gras, N. S. B. Industrial evolution. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Pres : 
1930. Pp. xxx, 208. $2.50.) " 
Hammonp, J. L. and Hammonp, B. The age of the chartists. (Londo P 
Longmans Green. 1930. 12s. 6d.) 4 
Hearnsuaw, F. J. C., editor. The social and political ideas of some gre . 
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Dr. Heichelheim, who some years ago published a careful study of foreign 
populations in Ptolemaic Egypt, has now brought out a monograph whieh 
no serious student of Hellenistic history can neglect. The period which 
the author treats most fully is the century and a half from e. 300 to 150 
p.c. The mass of Delian inscriptions and Egyptian papyri for these year 
is abundant enough to make a study of prices and market fluctuations in 
some of the most important articles of commerce, and, in the case of Delos, 
of house property and real estate and their variations, a feasible under- 
taking. For the period from 150 s.c. to the beginning of the Christin 
era the evidence is less ample, but still sufficient to enable the author to 
throw some valuable light on the influence exerted by economic factors m 
political and social conditions in various parts of the Mediterranean ares. 

The book falls into four sections. The first deals with currency i 


Egypt and other Mediterranean states during the last three centuries 3. 
It is shown how the ratio of gold to silver varied, with intermediate grades, 
from 1:10 to 1:1314, and that the copper drachma, which in the earlie 
Ptolemaic age was about one-sixtieth of the silver drachma, rapidly sank in 


value towards the end of the third century. After a temporary rally the 
process of depreciation continued till the copper drachma was less than 
one five-hundredth of the silver. The years of greatest depreciation Ds 
Heichelheim shows reason for fixing between 178 and 160, the very tim 
when Egypt was threatened by Antiochus Epiphanes and only maintainel 
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develo her independence owing to Roman intervention. The second section of the 
tering monograph traces the price fluctuations at Delos in the case of live-stock, 
lack grain, wood, oil, pitch, and papyrus (the last being an Egyptian monop- 


oly); in Egypt in the case of wheat, barley, spelt, and wine; and in Italy 


snd Sicily in the case of wheat and barley. In his third part Dr. Heichel- 


tee, heim turns to consider variations in the value of house property, most of his 
the smal evidence being for Delos. Finally there is a section on fluctuating wages 
econo and freights in the Mediterranean world. A large number of tables, which 


set out statistically under separate headings the data collected in the text, 
and two diagrams on which the fluctuations are drawn out graphically, aid 
materially the clear comprehension of the book. 


onfiden In a number of places the author is able to use his economic findings to 

rity, clear up puzzling historical facts or to put them into a fresh light. He 

worth! shows, for example (p. 105), that the decline of Greek immigration into 

Egypt which is attested for the middle of the second century, can be ex- 

Civre plained by the simple fact that wages in the Ptolemaic kingdom had sunk 

: so low, without a corresponding fall in the cost of living, that it was more 

a: Unis profitable for Greeks to stop at home. Again, he demonstrates that, when 

C. Gracchus’ frumentary law was passed, Rome was obtaining her grain as 

Ye Pres tribute from Sicily and Spain below the market price and sold it at cost 

ied price, so that Gracchus’ enactment was less radical than has generally been 
on 


supposed (p. 74). 

Enough has been said to show that this book, which, it must be admitted, 
is difficult reading, amply repays careful study and is a most notable contri- 
bution to the economic history of the Hellenistic world. Moreover, its 
value is enhanced by the fact that Dr. Heichelheim, unlike some modern 
writers on the subject, is a man of balanced judgment, who never tries to 
make his data fit a preconceived theory nor yet allows his imagination to 
build up a picture of economic conditions that bears little or no relation 
to the recorded facts. 


M. L. W. LartstNerR 


Hesse, A. Die Wirkungen des Friedens von Versailles auf die Wirtschaft 

0 to 150 des deutschen Ostens. (Jena: Fischer. 19380. Pp. v, 62. Rmk. 8.) 

Honss, S. H., Jr. North Carolina, economic and social. (Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1980. Pp. 421. $3.50.) 

Innis, H. A. The fur trade in Canada: an introduction to Canadian eco- 
nomic history. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 444. $5.) 


Professor Innis, already well known for his The Fur Trade of Canada 
(Toronto, 1927), an analytic study of the industry, and for his numerous 
articles on the fur industry, has now added a general history of the fur 
trade of Canada to his list, in which he not only traces the story but 
attempts to interpret the social and economic significance of the in- 
dustry. The book is a history of the beginnings on the Atlantic coast 
and the westward expansion under the French, the competition sustained 


ries 
grades, 


» earlier by the French from the Hudson’s Bay Company, the effect of the Eng- 
sank in lish conquest, the rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
ally the Northwest Company and their amalgamation, the effect of the Industrial 
ss than Revolution and the decline of monopoly. It closes with some comment 
ion Dr on the substitution of lumber as the staple industry. The work is of 
ry time particular value for three reasons: (1) it is the first adequate effort to 


compress the history of this industry in Canada in a single volume; (2) 
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the history is voluminously buttressed with quotations from the so the 
some chapters containing almost as much quoted matter as author's st fina 
and (3) it makes a conscientious effort to illuminate and Sheetiet 1 esp 
historical development, an effort not by any means universal amon “ and 
reputable historians. The book is characterized by wide know] = pie 
the sources and an ability to present the material in a straightfo for 
fashion. 

The history of the fur trade in Canada is a subject ready made {, sta 


the economic historian, and one which provides an exhaustless source 
speculation for the student who would interpret his history from the = 
nomic viewpoint. For over two centuries and a half the economic |if 
of Canada swung around this industry, her economic and political relation 
with the outside world were determined by it, while the social herita; 
or cultural traits of both the natives and the immigrants were strong 
influenced and modified by its needs. To spur the Indians to a mors 
aggressive search for furs it was necessary to accustom them to those 
commodities which Europeans could supply; for as the trader, McGil 
livray, wrote, “When a nation becomes addicted to drinking, it affords ; 
strong presumption that they will soon become excellent hunters,” The 
book also throws light on the reasons why the relations between the Indian 
and whites in Canada have in general been harmonious, whereas those in tha 
United States have been characterized by a succession of bloody conflicts, 

Any student of Canadian history ipso facto should be pardoned for 
carrying the economic interpretation to the limit, and Marx could have 
made deadly use of this book by Innis. Sometimes, however, the economic 
interpretation seems too simple, as, “But the manufacturing efficiency of 
Great Britain in support of the fur trade area directly dependent upon 
it was in turn sufficient to defeat the diversified economic growth of the 
colonies and to maintain control of Canada” (p. 182); or, “It is no mere 
accident that the present Dominion corresponds roughly with the fur 
trading areas of North America” (p. 8396). Although there are obviously 
many factors besides the beaver which help to explain Canadian history, 
there is much to buttress these and many similar statements of Innis. At 
all event here is some excellent ammunition for the economic determinist. 
The subtitle of the book might well be called “‘an economic interpretation 
of Canadian history.” 


H. U. Favixner 


Jones, C. F. South America. (New York: Holt. 1930. Pp. x, 798. $%. 
Students’ ed., $4.75.) 

This volume is a practical and detailed study of the physiographr, 
climate, natural vegetation, mineral resources, transportation facilities 
and population problems of every part of South America. The treatment 
is according to regions and the identity of every country has been em 
phasized by means of a separate treatment of each. The advantages and 
disadvantages of each country in economic resources and development 
are clearly outlined by a wide study of concrete facts. 

The first six chapters are devoted to the resemblances and differences 
between the various regions of the great continent, the economic and 
political influences which have been operative, the people and their prob 
lems, and the factors common to the various countries. Then follow 
some forty-three chapters on the various political divisions, beginning with 
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— he Falkland Islands and ending with the Dutch West Indies, with a 
r’s ~, fnal chapter on the development and progress of the continent as a whole 
. ye especially during the last fifty years. An excellent map giving relief 
= et t snd geographic regions is appended. The book is a thorough and scientific 
_— niece of work, free of propaganda, and contains a wealth of material 

0 for the student of economics and geography and the general reader. It 


eaowes is also to be recommended to the American business man for its sober 


statements concerning business and trade conditions. 
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Lisaree, L. W. Royal government in America: a study of the British 
colonial system before 17838. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. London: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. xii, 491. $4.50.) 

\ircuect, B. and Mrrenetr, G. S. The Industrial Revolution in the 
South. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. London: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1930. Pp. xi, 298. $2.75.) 

Morrara, G. Prospettive economiche, 1930. (Milan: Universita Bocconi. 

1930. Pp. xxiii, 551. L. 48.) 

This latest volume of a useful series depicts a year’s further changes in 
the post-war economic situation. Technical progress and saving have in- 
creased, despite the fact that, at least in Europe, a catastrophic spirit still 
conflicts hampers constructive activity. 
oned for For Italy 1929 was mainly a year of intensified economic effort; the 
uld havefM™ cereal crops and textile output broke records. The author is more opti- 
economic mistic of the agricultural situation than most reporters have been; he 
iency off believes that technical progress may in a few years’ time double produc- 
nt upon tion, at lower unit cost, making Italy independent of foreign supplies. 


h of the The world-wide depression hurt Italian markets seriously, but it also 
no mere conferred some favors in the shape of lower import prices of essential 
the fur commodities (coal, copper) not produced in Italy. Difficulties arising 
bviously out of revaluation of the lira continue to call for correction. Increasing 
history, foreign tourist traffic, reducing Italian shipping rates and permitting a 
nis. At larger emigration are three measures necessary to improve foreign trade. 
Tminist. In many of the chapters devoted to a series of important world products 
retation and to Italy’s share therein as producer or consumer there is much that 
will interest business men of other countries. 

KNER R. F. Foerster 
8. $6 

Mi.ter, J. Die thiiringische Industrie. Eine wirtschaftskundliche Dar- 
graphy, stellung, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Lehre von den Standortsfaktoren der 


cilities Fertigindustrie. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. vii, 201. Rmk. 10.50.) 

Parrerson, E. M. The world’s economic dilemma. (New York: McGraw- 

Bia Hill. 1930. Pp. vii, 323. $3.50.) 

res ani MEE ETERS, W. E. Ohio lands and their history: being a history of the early 

opment grants of land and the settlements in Ohio. 8rd ed. (Athens, Ohio: 
Author. 1930. Pp. 401. $2.50.) 

erences A. Economic aspects of reparations and inter-allied debts. (Ley- 

eo and den: S.C. Van Doesburgh. 1930. Pp. 200.) 

r prob- The author of this excellent doctoral thesis reaches the conclusion that 

follow to the world in general the payment of these debts can never be a gain. 

ig. with The war meant a relentless destruction of vast volumes of means of 
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production, both living and lifeless, and of products. Payment from 
belligerent to another cannot alter this fact, nor undo its results To 4 
i] 


world these payments mean a senseless shifting of wealth from 

: 
countries to one rich country, or at best from one poor country to antthe 
“. . . . To make the existing distribution worse instead of better jg she 
folly.” a 


Mr. Philips’ analytical study of the economic problems of the int 
allied debts and of reparations adds a worth-while document to the “no 
than 5,500” books and articles which already have been written on t 
subject. He divides his treatment into ten chapters. The inter-allies 
debts! (Why do writers insist upon referring to the debts as “allieg” 


The nations were allied but not the debts. Following the war the eff, 


was made to ally the debts; but, as Mr. Philips tells us, this was a failure 
for the United States would not countenance such a plan.) Let us say 


then, the inter-allies debts, of these the author gives the history, tells thg 
other substantial facts regarding them and summarizes the arguments prc 
and con for their cancellation or readjustment. Then in order the repars 
tions story is told and the Dawes plan and the Young plan are described 


and evaluated. The author then discusses in a group of chapters Ger 
many’s ability to pay reparations and in turn the ability of the creditor 
nations to meet their payments to America, frankly taking the position 
that whether America will or not, in the last analysis, she must depend 


upon reparations payments for the reimbursement of her war loans to her 
allies, technically to her associates. These chapters are thought-provoking, 
showing not only that Mr. Philips has thoroughly familiarized himself 
with the best literature upon the subject, but also has thought deeply about 
it. A chapter is devoted to Germany’s internal problems, then the trans- 
fer problems are traversed. 


It is pointed out that under the Young plan reparations represent an 
average annual payment of about 4 per cent of Germany’s national in- 


come of 50,000,000,000 gold marks, about 50 marks per capita. Ger- 
many’s ability to meet such a payment year in and year out depends 
economic conditions in that country. These at the time of writing, that 
is in 1929 and say 1930, are found to be good, barring a shortage of 
capital resources. In regard to this “a careful study of known facts ani 
tendencies leads to a pessimistic estimate.” 


If the annual tax on her industries can be met by Germany, can the 


2,000,000,000 marks be transferred to the creditor countries? Mr. Philips 
believes not. Borrowing, he believes, will simply aggravate the problem 
In support of this position he quotes from the report of the Dawes Com- 
mittee—“Loan operations may disguise the position—or postpone its 
practical results—but they cannot alter it. If reparation can, and must, 
be provided—it can only be paid abroad by means of an economic 
surplus in the country’s activities.” 

For the detailed discussion leading to Mr. Philips’ concurrence in this 
conclusion and his pessimistic outlook as to Germany’s ability to pay— 
in the long run, the reader is referred to Mr. Philips’ interesting study. 

Harvey E., Fisk 
Pincupecx, I. Women workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. 


London School of Economies studies in econ. and soc. hist. (New York: 
Crofts. 1930. Pp. x, 342. $5.) 
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This sound and scholarly study of the effect of the Industrial Revolu- 
on on women workers is written in the light of painstaking research into 
contemporary sources, which are cited in frequent footnotes and are listed, 
except for the many county histories and surveys consulted and for biog- 
rphies and works of fiction, in an extensive bibliography. 

Miss Pinchbeck, lecturer in economic history in Bedford College, Uni- 
versity of London, has approached her task from the historical viewpoint 
and has given us, instead of the usual descriptions of evils existing during 
and immediately after the introduction of the factory system, a picture 
of the economic position of women and the conditions under which they 
worked about the middle of the eighteenth century compared with their 
position and labor conditions after the introduction of the major revolu- 
tionary improvements, so far as women’s activities were concerned, in 
,griculture and manufacture. She has considered all types of productive 
labor affected by the Industrial Revolution regardless of the method of 
remuneration. As she says, “in every industrial system in the past women 
have been engaged in productive work and their contribution has been 
recognized as an indispensable factor.” Though for centuries the greater 
part of their labor was carried on in the home or on the home farm and 
was subordinate to that of husbands or fathers, she shows that before 
the Industrial Revolution women who were not thus occupied were expected 
to earn at least sufficient for their own maintenance, and in doing so were 
employed in the heaviest and most disagreeable occupations. Furthermore, 
she shows that the work done by women and children even in the home 
was much of it hard, monotonous drudgery and that the hours were often 
excessively long. 

The discussion covers women’s work in agriculture, in textile industries, 
in the smaller domestic industries, in mines and metal trades, and as crafts- 
women and business women. The latter chapter brings out relatively little 
known facts in regard to the effects of the Industrial Revolution in closing 
to women opportunities and privileges which they had previously en- 
joved both in carrying on occupations learned by assisting a deceased hus- 
band or other male relative and in conducting independent business enter- 
prises ranging from large and fashionable millinery establishments to 
street selling. 

In spite of the unemployment, inadequate wages, and misery of the 
transition period Miss Pinchbeck concludes that the hardships brought by 
the Industrial Revolution to women workers have been overemphasized 
while the benefits have been undervalued. Many of the evils charged to 
the factory system, such as long hours, unhealthful labor, immorality, and 
low standards of domestic economy, she finds to have been widespread 
throughout the working and small farming classes before machinery broke 
up the old domestic industries. The concentration of labor in factories 
merely served to bring these evils to public attention and make possible, 
for some of them at least, remedial legislation. At the same time she points 
out that factory work tended to enlarge the outlook of the women workers, 
to make them more self reliant, and to train them for coéperation in com- 
mon interests. Finally, the removal of industry from the home and the 
consequent gradual readjustment of men’s wages to meet the needs of a 
family made it possible, for the first time in history, for working class 
mothers to devote their time to home making and the care of children. 

He.en Sumner Woopsvury 
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Pomrret, J. E. The struggle for land in Ireland, 1800-1998, 
Princeton Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. xii, 834. $8.) 

Ste, HH. Franzésische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. (Jena: Fischer. 1930, 
vii, 434. Rmk. 20.) 

Stone, O. L. History of Massachusetts industries: their inception, growt 
and success. Vols. I-IV. (Chicago: S. J. Clarke Pub. Co, 19809, Pp 
4578. $65.) 


(Princety 


Sur4nyi-Uncer, T. Recent developments in American economic polic 
Translated by Artuur Lee-DeListe. Pub. no. 6. (Budapest: Hur 
garian Statistical Society. 1930. Pp. 126.) 


Takxekosui, Y. The economic aspects of the history of the civilization ¢ 
Japan. Vols. I-III. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. $16.50.) 

THOMAS, B. P. Russo-American relations, 1815-1867. Ser. xl viii, no, 2 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1930. Pp. 185.) 

R. G., Munro, T. and R. E. American economic lit, 
and the means of its improvement. 8rd ed. (New York: Harcourt 
Brace. 1930. Pp. ix, 737.) 

The Canada year book, 1930. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 1930) 
Pp. xxxiv, 1094 

An excellent yearbook, combining descriptive text and statistics, cover 
ing population, vital statistics, industries, trade, transportation, labor, 
prices, public finance, banking, education and public health. A fey 
charts and maps are included. 

Credit position of Estonia. Bull. no. 88. (New York: Institute of Inter. 
national Finance. 1930. Pp. 27.) 

Credit position of Uruguay. Bull. no. 87. (New York: Institute of In- 
ternational Finance. 1930. Pp. 29.) 

Illinois: resources, development, possibilities. (Chicago: Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, Industrial Development Committee. 1930. Pp. vi, 185.) 

New Zealand: local authorities handbook, 1930. 6th issue. (Wellington: 
Census and Statistics Office. 1930. Pp. xi, 734. 7s. 6d.) 

Norwegian-American Historical Association: studies and records. Vol. V. 
(Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Assoc. 1980. Pp. 
vii, 151.) 

Uruguay, the purple land: historical notes, Uruguayan industries, rapid 
communications, Montevideo and other important cities, how to go to 
Uruguay, hotels in Uruguay. (New York: International Tel. & Tel. 
Corp., Bureau of Information Pro-Iberoamérica. 1930. Pp. 42.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
New Books 


Antsyrerov, A. N., and others. Russian agriculture during the war. Econ 
and soc. hist. of World War, Russian ser. (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 1930. Pp. 411. $4.) 

Bercaw. L. O. Rural standards of living: a selected bibliography. Agric. 
econ. bibliog. no. 82. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1980. Pp. 124.) 

Braver, F., and others. Landwirtschaft. (Breslau: F. Hirt. 1929. Pp. 
144.) 

Cote, L. H. The gqupsum industry of Canada. Pub. no. 714. (Ottawa: 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1930. Pp. viii, 164. 80c.) 
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oauack, A. A. Teinds and agriculture: an historical survey. (New York 
snd London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. xi, 206.) 

pur, E. E. The range cattle industry. (Norman, Okla.: Univ. of Okla- 
joma Press. 1930. Pp. xiii, 195. $4.) 

pixa, $. I. Timber growing and logging practice in the Northeast: meas- 
ures necessary to keep forest land productive and to produce full timber 
crops. Technical bull. no. 166. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 
9, 40c. 

oo H. a and Hawrnorne, H. W. A method of analyzing the farm 
business. Farmers’ bull. 1139. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 
5. 5c. 

ae , D., Frary, F. C. and Jerrries, Z. The aluminum industry. 
Vols. I and II. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1930. $12.) 

EsennoweR, M. S., editor. Yearbook of agriculture, 1930. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 1086. $1.50.) 

Frank, A. D. The development of the federal program of flood control on 
the Mississippi River. Columbia studies in hist., econ. and public law 

c. 1939 00. 823. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 269. $4.25.) 

: The federal government had a hand in flood control from 1849-50, when 

two acts of Congress granted to several states the swamp and overflowed 

lands within their borders unfit for cultivation and provided that the 
proceeds from the sale of the lands must be spent for drainage and for 
food protection, The Ellet report of 1852 to the federal government 
of Inter. recommended reservoirs and diversion channels as means of controlling 

foods—a recommendation adopted after 76 years. The local levee boards, 
te of In. which meanwhile have borne the brunt of the fight against floods, got 
help from the Mississippi River Commission, a federal body created in 
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Chamber 1879. Most advances in federal flood control have been made in the 
vi, 185.) name of improving navigation, the purpose being to dodge the question 
Lington: of constitutionality. When the flood of 1927 finally demonstrated the 

: futility of relying entirely on levees, which in fact raise the flood height by 
Vol. V. confining the river’s waters, the federal government assumed full financial 
30. Pp, and technical responsibility for carrying out flood control under the Jones- 

Reid act of 1928. 

8, rapid The treatment in this study is historical; the engineering and economic 
0 go to aspects are only briefly sketched. A fault common to many other Ph.D. 
& Tel theses is the according of undue respect to opinions demonstrably incor- 
.) rect. The author is wary of stepping on anybody’s toes. The index is 


far too brief. None of the various comprehensive plans for flood control 
are reproduced in the appendix or even summarized in detail. 
Horace B. Davis 


Frontz, L. Deer damage to forest trees in Pennsylvania. Research circ. 


- Econ, 3. (Harrisburg: State House. 1930. Pp. 11.) 
e Unir, Ger, W. The place of agriculture in American life. (New York: Mac- 
inillan. 1930. $1.50.) 
Agric. Havemever, L., editor. Conservation of our natural resources. Based on 
124.) Van Hise’s T'he conservation of natural resources in the United States. 
». Pp (New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. xvii, 551. $4.) 


This is a revision of the original text which was written by Van Hise 
in 1910. The information presented in the book is authentic; and it is 
written in a style to appeal to the average person desiring comprehensive 
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information relative to the whole field of conservation. An ex rt tena! 

selected in each of several fields—minerals, waters, forests re Pa ten 

to undertake the revision of his particular portion of the book - 

readable section on the conservation of wild life has been added that d 

not appear in the original edition. yorTO 
The associated writers assisting Mr. Havemeyer in the revision of th ots 

book are as follows: part 1, “Mineral resources,” by Gar A. Roy - 

editor of Mineral Industry; part 2, “Water,” by Frederick Hayes New _ 

former director of Reclamation Service; part 8, “Forests,” by Henry Solo (Re 

Graves, dean of the Yale Forestry School; part 4, “Land,” by George Si -_ 

mon Wehrwein, University of Wisconsin; part 5, “Wild life,” by Pay Res 

Goodwin Redington, chief of the Biological Survey, United States Depart pera 

ment of Agriculture. The section of the fish resources was prepared by Rif 

Elmer Higgins, chief of the Division of Scientific Inquiry in the Bureay 

of Fisheries, Department of Commerce; part 6, “Conservation and man- 

kind,” by Loomis Havemeyer, assistant professor of anthropology, Shef- 

field Scientific School, Yale University. With the exception of the fore- 

word written by John Hays Hammond, who clearly and concisely sets 

forth the major problems of conservation, and of the addition of the 

part dealing with wild life, it may be observed that the general structure 

of the original book remains unchanged. 


M. D. Orren 


Hirey, W. E. The economics of forestry. Oxford manuals of forestry, 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 270. $7.) ; 

Hutrz, F.S. Range beef production in the seventeen western states. (New 
York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall. 1930. Pp. xv, 208. $2.50.) 

Lamren, D. Economic and social aspects of federal reclamation. Johns 
Hopkins Univ. studies in hist. and pol. sci., ser. xlviii, no. 1. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1930. Pp. 125. $1.) 

The author has traced the legislative history of irrigation from the 
period of private enterprise, the short-lived era of state control, through 
the era of federal reclamation since 1902. The arguments in Congress 
for and against federal participation in irrigation are well stated. The 
history of the federal projects is sketched and their difficulties discussed. 
The monograph closes with the conclusion that financial aid to settlers 
in the form of easy credit and directed community and codperative action 
will be the chief methods of solving the problems which have arisen on 
the federal projects. 

One would expect from the title of the monograph a more searching 
analysis of the economic and social aspects of reclamation from the settler's 
standpoint. Why the consistent demand for changes in the amount, time 
and manner of paying for construction charges? Are costs so high that 
farmers cannot meet them? Have the economic limits of irrigation been 
reached? Why the unusual government activity in construction of irriga- 
tion works, agricultural advice, cheap credit, selection of settlers who 
must have an accumulation of $2,000 to $7,000? A farmer with $7,000 
can buy the average farm fully equipped in at least twenty states, without 
burdening the government for anything. If the plea is made that the 
act contemplated the creation of “homes” irrespective of public or private 
costs, its success must be discounted by the fact that from 15 to 56 per 
cent of the land on federal projects is operated not by owners, but by 
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tenants. The social aspects of the sugar beet districts with their peculiar 
sure and transient labor populations should also be considered. 
Georce S. WeHRWEIN 


that di ‘pron, L. J. and Witson, B. B. Prices of Illinois farm products from 
1866 to 1929. Bull. no. 851. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Agric. Experi- 
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Coo.rey, R. L., Ropcers, R. H. and Berman, H. S. My life work: build: 
ing and metal trades. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1980.) 


Haser, W. The building industry. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
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Transportation and Communication 


The St. Lawrence Navigation and Power Project. By Harot G. 
Movutton, 8. Morcan and Avan L. Leg. (Washington: 
Brookings Institution. 1929. Pp. xvi, 675. $4.00.) 

This project is for connecting the St. Lawrence River with the Great 
Lakes by channels 27 feet deep with locks of 30-foot depth, as a joint 
enterprise at joint cost of the two nations. The improvements would 
develop about 5,000,000 horse power of electricity. 

At present the channels connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario ani 
around the rapids above Montreal have but 14 feet of water, involving 
reshipment with heavy handling charges. The St. Lawrence below Mor- 
treal is navigable by deep draft vessels—1,003 miles. In the last ta 
years, five official bodies, including the Joint High Commission, and the 
Joint Board of Engineers, have reported on this project. They have 
all declared it feasible, practicable, and necessary, and have agreed 0 
the costs and the apportionment of the costs. They separate th 
costs into three classes: (1) costs for navigation $184,659,000 to 
$188,6138,000 on alternative plans; (2) costs for power $500,000,000; 
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(3) costs joint for the two services of power and navigation, about 
140,000,000. ‘The engineers recommend that only about one-half of 
i,is power be installed at the beginning. They estimate the available 
safc at from 23,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons, and declare that existing 
trafic without increase would justify the expenditure. They find that 
ales of power will more than carry costs of power development. 

Canada has already contracted with a power company to bear all the 
expenses for both power and navigation at one of the power sites, and is 
in promising negotiations for like arrangement at another site. 

Qur authors reject all these estimates of costs and also the estimated 
ests of maintenance and operation, and of the amount of traffic. They 
consider the whole scheme both for power and navigation as impracti- 
cable and unprofitable. Their estimate of potential traffic is 10,500,000 
ions, with a possible increase to double that by 1940, the anticipated 
date of completing the project. They place the total costs for power 
and navigation at $999,000,000. 

The two senior authors are economists of high standing. They have 
made protracted and painstaking investigations and estimates. About 
two-thirds of their book is supporting documents and statistics placed 
in the appendices. It behooves scientific men when they put forth con- 
clusions contrary to the judgment of mankind to base their reasoning 
on some facts and theories accepted by the judgment of the race. These 
authors have not done so. They base their conclusions on assumptions 
contrary to the experience of the race. Their assumptions being false, 
their conclusions must fall. They constantly refer to navigation on this 
project as “canal” or inland navigation, as if they were discussing trans- 
portation on a canal across the prairies of Ohio. On this whole route 
there would be but a little more than 50 miles of restricted channel with 
15to17 locks. These authors always compare navigation on this system 
as if the chief comparison was with railroad transportation. This 
project is not primarily to divert traffic from the railroads, but to ac- 
commodate existing traffic that cannot stand railroad rates, and to de- 
velop a vast territory with a present population of about 50,000,000, 
and, at present, with the largest export surplus of any region in the world 
so far removed from ocean transportation. They attempt to show that 
additional railroads from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard would be 
cheaper and serve the territory better than this project. Their estimates 
of the amount of traffic such railroads could carry is grotesque. Forty 
railroads across the Isthmus of Panama would not serve the purpose 
of the Panama Canal. They greatly overemphasize the effects of the 
closed season—even shorten the open season by about a month. If their 
arguments are sound, all the Baltic Ports, Montreal, Quebec, and many 
other important ports of the world should be abandoned. 
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Our authors lay great emphasis on the fact that, if the Project we 
successful, all the Lake channels and harbors would have to be enlaroy 
and improved and additional port facilities built. They add $250,0( 
to the cost for improving each of ten such harbors. The territo; 
is sure to grow, even ¥ ithout this project. Lake harbors have been’ coy 
stantly improved for the Lake traffic, and it pays. Furthermore, po 
facilities are built as needed and pay for themselves by their charge 
and leave the shippers better off than before. 

It is probable that most important ports handling traffic passin 


through the Panama Canal have had to improve their harbors and builf 
additional terminal facilities since that Canal was opened; but nobod W 


has suggested charging the expense of such facilities to the cost of th 
Panama Canal. Hence their estimates of $90,000,000 for improvin, 
interconnecting Lake channels, $250,000,000 for Lake harbors eal 
port facilities and $115,000,000 for the New Welland Canal now abou 


ready to open, total $455,000,000, should come out of their total fog 


navigation of $712,000,000. They place the annual charges of thd "i 
navigation project at $40,000,000, fixed charges, based on these inflated te 
estimates of operation and maintenance. They seem to base their ¢s 

timates of measuring and inspecting vessels using the water way on exam 
penses at Panama. But such expenses at Panama are largely due to . 
the fact that Panama is a high toll canal, while this water way is toll : 


free by treaty. 
Our authors make a large point of the fact that great tankers, the 


large ore carriers on the Lakes, and the great North Atlantic expresimm ‘ 
boats could not enter a 27-foot channel. Nobody ever assumed that , 
they would or could enter such a channel. The Lake ore carriers and | 
express liners were built for special service and never expect to enter , 


many harbors. They ignore the fact that where there is profitable 
traffic, ships come for that traffic. 

The portion of the work dealing with power is based entirely upm 
a special report of a firm of United States engineers engaged for this 
purpose (printed in the Appendix). I cast no insinuations on the ability, 
character, or integrity of this firm. I simply call attention to the fact 
that the firm is associated with rival power interests doing all they ca 
to prevent hydro-electric development which they cannot control, par 
ticularly if that development is to be under governmental auspices 
Furthermore, this firm has been largely engaged in valuing utilities for 
rate purposes and it is always to the interest of the utilities to infat 
values. It is not impossible that such a firm, if estimating for their om 
companies would inflate the investments, for with the progress of the arts 
and the lax regulation they are likely to get a good income even on it 
flated investments. Our authors find that the costs of developing pore 
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ld be so great as to make it impossible to market except at a great 
3. They estimate the annual loss on the power assigned to the United 
utes at $1,806,000. They state that to this should be added large 
a for licenses and loss of taxes, amounting to an estimated sum of 
1,660,000, or a total annual loss of $2,966,000. The Canadian premier 
.; announced his intention of appointing commissioners to negotiate 
treaty within a short time. This reviewer predicts that the project 
‘| be completed at a relatively early date, and that it will prove ad- 
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proving uncwoop, A. R. and Coomss, W. The government and railroad trans- 
bors and portation. (Boston: Ginn, 1980. Pp. xviii, 642. $4.) 

ow abou This is a case book in the field of railroad transportation, intended to 
total foam be used as collateral reading in connection with a standard text on the 


subject or as the basis of discussion in a course where the case method is 
s of the followed and where the regulation of the railroads by the government 
> Inflated is the principal theme. 

their es- Statutory provisions are not reproduced. Students are supposed to 
V on ex- have access to copies of The Interstate Commerce Act as Amended con- 
y due ty tained in pamphlet form. At the beginning of each section reference 


y is tol is made to any statutory provisions which deal with the subject about to 
Ol 


be taken up. 

With the exception of one United States District Court case, all the 
kers, thefllM— cases quoted are Interstate Commerce Commission cases and United States 
express Supreme Court cases. Thirty-one cases are taken from the Interstate 
ned that Commerce Commission reports and thirty-eight cases are excerpts from 
aes el Supreme Court decisions. The average length of cases quoted is about 

seven pages. In each instance the authors limit the quotation to the main 
to enter point involved in the decision or opinion. 
rofitable The subject matter is divided into four principal parts: (1) What is 
interstate commerce; (2) Relative powers of federal and state governments 
ly upon in regulation of commerce; (8) State regulation; (4) Federal regulation. 
for this Almost ninety per cent of the contents deals with the subject of federal 
na regulation. The selections are well made and classified according to the 
ability, main phases of government control and supervision of interstate carriers. 
the fact Lists of questions are appended to each case or section which are 
they can primarily designed to facilitate class discussions. Some of these questions 
“ol, pat are of the critical type which will help the student to acquire a better 
spices understanding of the law and of the court decisions which are cited. Other 
=e questions have a bearing on the general economic and political policy 
ithes fr which should be established in order that regulation may be carried on 
D inflate ina sound and sane manner. To some of the questions no final and uni- 
neir OWN form answers can be given, but they are nevertheless valuable as a stimulus 
the arts to concentrated thinking on the subject. 
ume fe A complete index makes the book a ready hand-book for anyone in- 
5 pose terested in the outstanding features of governmental control of railways. 


Henry R. Trumspower 
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Frevericx, J. H., Hyprs, F. T. and Herrine, J.M. Regulation of rail 

finance. (New York: Simmons-Boardman. 1930. Pp. x, 297 ” 
Gropinsky, J. Railroad consolidation: its economics and controllin ) 
ciples. (New York: Appleton. 1930. Pp. xvii, 888. $3.50.) dP 


The consolidation provisions of the Transportation act of 1990:,y, 
enacted primarily to improve the condition of the weak ae we 
secondarily, to achieve operating economies. In the ensuing decade bn 
changes in carrier relationships have occurred and likewise wides * 
improvement of the financial condition of the weak roads. The my ' 
cesses have not, however, been causally related to any great extent E 
cepting mainly the Nickel Plate and Missouri Pacific unifications ( 
what important exceptions these are), “little of the financial rec 


Ove 


of these properties can be attributed to any effects arising from uni; 4 
with other properties; and only “here and there may be found illusty . 
tions of consolidations based on operating or capital economies.” Nor hy ' 
the seeking of promoters’ profits (excepting the Nickel Plate) been , 4 
important factor. The motivating force back of the many changes ha 
been primarily the desire “to capture the business of the acquired road, t : 
force its movement over the line of the acquiring road and away from it , 
competitor. . . . . The basic idea underlying the consolidation movemer 
is, therefore, a traffic problem; not financial; not operating; not one, dj 
rectly and necessarily, calculated to preserve the so-called weak roads,” 
Dr. Grodinsky devotes the major part of his book to a detailed expos | 
tion of this central theme. In chapters on the basic factors cf inte 
change and control of traffic movements, followed by others on striving for 
the long haul, on bargaining at interchange points and discrimination } 
tween connections according to how “friendly” or competitive they 1 
on the economic significance of direct and indirect routes and the varyin 
effects of consolidation on circuitous routing, as well as others, he sets 
forth realistically and with an abundance of illustrative material th 
processes through which the basic promptings for increased business orf ) 
for protection from competitive encroachments work themselves out. He 
has given emphasis and clarity to subjects which are of the essence of the 
railroad business today. It is in these chapters that he makes his chief I ) 
contribution. 


While individual statements are open to question and in many places 
the diction and organization could be considerably improved, the mot 
important shortcoming of these chapters is the failure to reckon st: 
ficiently with rate factors. In many respects, as in determining the ship 
per’s access to markets, these are as dynamic as the factors which ar 
considered. Such references as are made to rates are not always accurate, 
as, for instance, the statement at page 138 relative to a 15 per cet 
circuity dead line established by law. There is also only an occasions) 
general reference to the cost of bringing consolidations about, though 


surely here is a factor of vital importance. 

In two concluding chapters the author turns from the behavior 0 
railroads to questions of legislation. From the public standpoint, the crt 
of the consolidation problem today is not the preservation of weak roads 
or the achievement of economies, but the creation of systems of mor 


nearly equal financial strength. This “major problem” is in turn chiefly 
one of traffic diversion; for any change in corporate relationships bring 
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such diversions in its wake. These must be watched and limits set in order 
that they may not destroy present strength or augment present weakness. 
Fee ownership is not required to effect diversions; control through share 
ownership or leases or operating contracts may be as effective. “This 
frst step (share ownership) realizes most of the advantages that flow 
from consolidation: it effects most of the savings, and diverts most of the 
interchange traffic available for diversion.” To protect the public interest 
(only vaguely defined) the author makes as his principal suggestion the 
proposal that the Interstate Commerce Commission be empowered to pass 
on any change in share ownership “which carries with it the possibility 
of diverting traffic.” 

This proposal, which in effect would make the Commission the constant 
arbiter of what is each system’s “due share of the available traffic,’ doubt- 
less has merits. The reader is simply surprised that it should come from 
this author after his extensive setting forth of the intricacies of the 
route-making forces, his repeatedly expressed belief “in the futility of 
impeding the normal evolution of those forces which lead to voluntary 
traffic and operating codperation of carriers based on a reciprocality (sic) 
of business needs,” and his emphatic statements as to the inability of the 
government to be of much assistance in reaching sound conclusions (cf. pp. 
922, 242, 278, 299). Clearly, determination of whether given transfers 
of shares are in the public interest must go beyond the facts of instant 
cases; all the ramifying effects of every such transfer and of alternative 
proposals must be visualized and allowed for, as must the changes which 
an alert management can effect on its own account. The arbitration of 
proposed plans would be only slightly, if any, less difficult than their 
origination. It would seem that the author should reconcile this concrete 
proposal better with his earlier analysis, or relinquish it in favor of 
railroad systems put together under the free play of business forces. 

S. Morcan 
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the future the réle of agricultural fluctuations as a generator of busin a 
cycles in the United States may be considered of less importance than a 


was before the war, and especially before 1900.” 
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rt whe 


nj South America will increase, “not merely by reason of the relative 
Econom 


ijine in exports to Europe, but because of expansion of their own 


weehases from the United States.” ‘“‘Less assured is our future export 
wade to Asia.” Analyses are by countries and by commodities. 
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asset, W. R. and Heywoop, J. Operating aspects of industrial mergers. 
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This book is an outgrowth of practical experience in the formation 
lement Ma °! mergers and the flotation of their securities. Quite evidently it does 
ce, 199m ™t spring from an objective, scientific interest in the subject. The 

occasion for its publication, one judges from reading it, must have been 

Forei@m conviction that, in the journalistic sense, a “psychological moment”’ 
i). 199@mm Dad arrived for a popular book on mergers. Presto! Here it is! 

The general, underlying cause of mergers is to reduce costs, not to 

no. 110@™m Tse prices or to stop competition—so we are assured in chapter 1. 
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. 19 The advantages gained by consolidation are outlined in the second chapter. 
Prominent among these is the elimination of “wasteful” competition, 
‘atte! particularly in the case of horizontal combinations. Vertical and circular 


30. Pam ™mbinations are chiefly justified, with less obvious contradiction, by 
reduction of selling expense and the security gained in diversification. 


Nation In the following three chapters the alleged economies are discussed in 
more detail under the conventional headings of production, distribution, 
to Nori °" administration. No limiting tendencies are set forth, and the only 


proof given of the reality of the savings alleged is in the form of “specific 
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instances.” These consist in general references to the experience of 
known large mergers, or unidentified small ones; but no sources of 
ity or precise statistical data are anywhere furnished. 3 

The title of the book finds justification only in the sixth se 
and eighth chapters, at best, and strictly only in the last ‘of 
Even it is limited to a discussion of some problems of administs 
organization and publicity policies. The ninth chapter on “yy, 
and the anti-trust laws” is evidently based almost exclusively upon 
gers and the Law, a report published by the National Industrial Conf. 
Board in 1929, but no reference is made to this study. In the tenth ct 
the conclusion is reached that an eventual consummation of the me 
movement in One Big Business corporation is practically feasible, 
author paints a glowing picture of the efficiency which may thus be rea 
and ridicules those who suggest that it might encounter a heavy hand 
in finding suitable management and involve some danger to consuy 
The final chapter is by way of an appendix, offering a brief hig 
of the merger movement in the United States. 

As a product for popular consumption this book adequately supy 
the demand. The style is clear and terse, even if it occasionally 
into the vernacular (see, for example, pp. 57, 80). There is little “7 
ding” (see, however, pp. 151-60). Every chapter has its due compler 
of truisms and platitudes, not to mention inconsistencies (see, for exam 


p. 99). Myron W. Wari 


BaucuMaNn, C. E. Farm accounting and agricultural economics. (Av 
Texas: Author. 1952, Pp. v, 182.) 

BioomFiE.p, D., editor. Selected articles on trends in retail distribut 
including a brief on chain stores. Handbook ser., ser. iii, vol. 3. (1 
York: Wilson. 1930. Pp. 509. $2.40.) 


This volume is, as the full title indicates, a collection of readings dea 
for the main part with the developments in retail distribution which 
commonly speak of as “‘trends.”” That some other matters receive attent 
is illustrated by the fact that the first chapter discusses the distribu 
problem in general, reports Nystrom’s estimates of the volume of ret 
trade, and quotes an article or two indicative of the importance of { 
subject. Chapters which follow are devoted respectively to “Trends 


retail distribution;” “Installment selling;” “Group buying;’ “C 
stores and independent stores ;”’ “Some other factors in retail distribution 
“The maintenance of resale prices;” “Mergers and consolidations;” “ 


growing importance of fashion;” and “Some aspects of consumer demand 
In each of these chapters a series of four or five articles picked fr 
magazines devoting themselves to distribution or wider aspects of busine 
have been selected to present the subject dealt with. The Harvard B 
ness Review, Chain Store Age, Retail Ledger, Nation’s Business, a 
certain publications of the American Management Association have be 
particularly used. 

The collection of readings will be interesting and instructive to ™ 
reader who does not keep currently abreast of periodical literature int 
field, and will prove a handy compendium of recent writing to any 
wish to have a collected selection of the better statements which hs 
recently appeared on distribution. The book is opened with a brid 
on chain stores (to this reviewer a rather curious inclusion), follow 
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; bibliography on each of the subjects dealt with, which will add 
‘the helpfulness of the book as a manual. 
Leverett S. Lyon 


,F. D. Stock movements and speculation. 2nd ed. (New York: 
spleton. 1930. Pp, 221. $2.50.) 

“ur, E. C. A debate handbook on the chain store question: a brief 
»j bibliography with selected and edited articles on the question of 
juin stores. (Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas. Pp. 222.) 

ett, O. K. An industrial audit of Oregon. Studies in business no. 6. 


ent 

> Fugene: Univ. of Oregon. 1930. Pp. 67.) 

asible vr, L. and Jounson, O. R. Management control through business 
s be realmmiorms. (New York and London: Harper. 1930. Pp. viii, 218.) 


vy hander, P. and Maxorr, D. W. Problems in public utility management. 2nd 
vr.ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. xiv, 682. $6.) 

nuns, G. R. Sales and sales management: organization and operation 
a sales department. (Philadelphia: La Fayette Institute. 1930. 


consuy 
rief his 


onal]y gammerzRON, K. Men’s wear merchandising. Merchandising and distrib. ser. 
little «qm (New York: Ronald. 1930. Pp. 574. $6.) 

complemen, T. L. and Stetson, G. Office administration. (New York: Alex- 
or exam wder Hamilton Institute. 1930. Pp. xix, 339.) 


Warxixammerrcs, R. L. Books: their place in a democracy. (Boston: Houghton 
Vifin. 1930. Pp. xiii, 225. $2.) 

giant, E. S. Property by will and inheritance. 65th rev. and enl. ed. 
(Los Angeles: Legal Book Shop. 1930. Pp. 108. $1.) 

ysreiN, S. Retail store cost methods. Official pubs., vol. xi, no. 24. 


istribyt 


8. (MMB (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1930. Pp. 1599-1608. 
5c.) 

rgs deal’, T. L. The codrdination of cost records with the general accounts. 

“Which A licial pubs., vol. xi, no. 28. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost 

atten Accountants. 1930. Pp. 1547-1559. 75c.) 


vxeisteIN, H. N. Legal aspects of commercial letters of credit. (New 


istribut 

. of - York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. xxviii, 390.) 

nce of Mammen, E. M. Advanced principles of real estate practice. (New York: 
Trends A Macmillan. 1930. Pop. vii, 522.) 


» «cp fmurnn, J.T. Investment trusts gone wrong! (New York: New Republic. 
1930. Pp. 276. $1.) 

8; on, P, Economics of modern industry: an introduction for business stu- 
demand “ents. (New York: Longmans. 1930. Pp. 256. $1.50.) 

ked fogmoster, O. D. Making money in the stock market. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
busin Doubleday Doran. 1930. Pp. xiv, 225.) 


” 


ard B ort, J. H. Trade associations: their services to industry. (New York: 
ness, onald, 1930. Pp. xi, 838. $4.50.) 
ave bed The rapidly increasing importance of the part played in our Ameri- 
can industrial and business life by the trade associations of the country 
e to mim eke Dr. Foth’s book a timely and interesting addition to the rather 
= inf scant literature on the subject. It is of especial value in that it does 
nan al not confine itself to the legal aspects of the subject. While Dr. Foth 
ich har does give, as part of his well rounded discussion, an excellent summary 
a bree Of the bearing of legal decisions upon trade association work, the grasp 
followe of the book as a whole is much wider. 
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A brief historical sketch shows the periods of development of tra 
associations and the chief influences which have been at work upon the 
The various forms of organization used and the administration ol 


sociations are discussed. The major part of the volume is then occupi Pp. * 
with a treatment of the activities of associations. Legislative work, tra ' 
relations committees and commercial arbitration, the trade practice con wi 
ferences, scientific industrial research, industrial standardization and sj “th 
plification, quality standardization, market research and trade extensio ae 
statistical activities, uniform cost accounting systems, and service actiy; ons 


ties are all treated in considerable detail, with a separate chapter giv 
to the legal aspects of trade association work. Dr. Foth does not, how 
ever, rest content with setting out the main points in the achievement 
of trade associations in these various fields of activity, but correlate 
the whole into a picture of the work, its complex inter-relationships an 
influences, and its wide-reaching opportunities. 


Dr. Foth’s perspective on his subject makes his evaluations and con Yor 
clusions suggestive and interesting. He says, for example, in summarizin wr 
the subject of research, “Very few associations spend as much as $125,009 = 
a year, the majority spending far less than that amount, on scientif ‘oe 
research, and yet a fairly large number have coéperative advertising pro- oe 
grams of $1,000,000 a year for a period of three to five years. If asso- iat 
ciations would reverse the expenditures, the profitless industries would yer 
soon be on the road to net profits.” Again, in discussing the enforcement - 
of standards after they have been worked out by an association, he says. gai 
“Some hesitate to dismiss a member because they feel that he is less vol. 
dangerous within the association than without, and that he can be edu- a 
cated. Moreover, the association needs the dues. The effectiveness of Hiren 
such discipline also depends upon how important membership in the Ha 
association is in the conduct of the member’s business. As associations a 
through their services rendered to members, and the prestige which men- ” 
bers attain through membership, make themselves indispensable to busi- 2 
ness, the problems of enforcement of standards and other trade practices ing 
will be simplified and solve themselves.” This latter statement goes to tio 
the heart of the association problem. It is almost tragically true of asso- the 
ciation work that “‘nothing succeeds like success.” wi 

In summarizing his whole discussion Dr. Foth comments on the fact th 
that there are still a large number of associations content to deal with fo 
minor business problems and render merely simple services, and others . 
which dissipate their efforts over too wide a range of activities. In 
describing the small but increasing number of associations which ar ™ 
dealing successfully with major problems he mentions the fact that these . 
“are in charge of capable executives.” He has elsewhere described the or 
kind of executive needed for this work, and one could wish that every hi 
Board of Directors of every trade association would read the description. fa 
The nature of association organization makes it peculiarly dependen: th 
upon the leadership it receives from its staff executive and peculiarly open el 
to the folly of appointing that executive for other reasons than his ability P 
to do the job. 

This book should be “required reading” for all trade association execu Ji Ho, 
tives. 


Leona Powe. 
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f trad porter, J. F., JR. Introduction to Wall Street: a practical guide book 

a then for the investor or speculator. (New York and London: Harper. 1930. 
Of as Pp. xiii, 265. $3.50.) 

“CUPICGE r.sser, C. E. Problems in finance. 2nd ed. (New York and London: 

, trad McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. xxv, 801. $5.) 

Pe con Gann, W. D. Wall Street stock selector: a review of the stock market 

ad om with charts, rules and methods for selecting stocks. (New York: Financial 

ensiog Guardian Pub. Co. 1930. Pp. viii, 205, xvi, 46.) 

ActiviG our, E. H. Yearly standards of performance for department stores: 

P giver 1928-1929. Michigan business studies, vol. ii, no. 10. (Ann Arbor: \ 

of Michigan. 1930. Pp. 81. $1.) 

ements cick, G. J. and Mautner, O. Practical corporation accounting. (New 

relate York: Burrell-Snow. 1930. Pp. xxii, 824.) 

ate Gootey, E. A. and Kayuin, A. Control of retail store operations. (New 
York: Ronald. 1930. Pp. xxi, 458. $6.) 

Gocoin, W. J. and Toner, J. V. Accounting principles and procedure. 
Accounting manual to accompany accounting principles and procedure. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1930. Pp. viii, 476; 272. $3.50; $1.80.) 

GotomaN, J. Prosperity and consumer credit. (New York: Harper. 1930. 
Pp. 206. $3.) 

GreennaLen, F. Trade organization. Ser. 1. Cotton spinning. Vols. I 
and II. (Bolton, England: Author, 1929.) 

Grover, A. E. Some important points in burden distribution. Official pubs., 
vol. xii, no. 1. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1930. 
Pp. 1653-1668. ) 
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“oy Hepner, H. W. Psychology in modern business. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1930. Pp. 728. $5.) 
ations fg HESSE, A. W. The principles of coal property valuation. (New York: 
i Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall. 1930. Pp. xi, 183. $3.) 
busi- The analyses necessary to an accurate appraisal of coal lands and min- 
Ctices ing property are set forth in detail by (a) carefully describing investiga- 
es to tions essential to the valuation of individual items, and (b) emphasizing 
asso- that the summation of appraisals of the parts making up a coal property 
will certainly not, except by coincidence, give the going concern value of 
- fact the holdings of a coal operator viewed as a unit. Consequently methods 
with for arriving at the value of the whole as a business are developed. Ade- 
thers quate tables and charts are incorporated. 

In From the point of view of taxation, the volume shows that the equipment 
are necessary for an appraiser is of a highly technical character such as only 
these a mining engineer would have. The implicit suggestion then is that, if 
1 the only tangible property values are to be found, it must be done by one who 
very has technical knowledge of coal lands and mining equipment and adequate 
fen facilities for making a complete investigation. If the tax laws required 
dent that such property be valued only as elements in a going concern, then the 
open efiective tax commission appraiser, who is not an engineer, might hope to 
‘lity perform the task with reasonable efficiency. 

James W. Martin 
ecu: MB Ho, F. L. Index numbers of the quantities and prices of imports and 

exports and of the barter terms of trade in China, 1867-1928. (Tientsin, 
iL China: Nankai Univ. Committee on Soc. and Econ. Research. 1930. 
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Hoimes, W. G. Plant location. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939 
275. $3.) 
Hooper, W. D. Operating results of Ohio wholesale grocers—year 199 
(Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Bureau of Business Research, 19 

Pp. vii, 47. 50c.) 

Hoxsey, J. M. B. Accounting for investors. Address to the Amer; 
Institute of Accountants at Colorado Springs, Sept., 1930. (New Yo 
N.Y. Stock Exchange. 1930. Pp. 50.) 

Huntineton, C. W. Enclaves of economic rent for the year 1929, by; 


a compendium of the legal documents involved, together with a historic Asso 
description. 10th annual vol. (Harvard, Mass.: Fiske Warren, 9:qmmM Yor! 
Pp. x, 292. T 
Jones, J. G. Sales management. (New York: Alexander Hamilton }, writ 


stitute. 1930. Pp. xx, 343.) 

Ketiy, F.C. Why you win or lose: the psychology of speculation. (Bostoy 
Houghton Mifflin. 1930. Pp. xiv, 177. $2.) 

Kimpatyt, D. S. Cost finding. (New York: Alexander Hamilton Instity 
1930. Pp. xviii, 334.) 

Lawrence, W. B. Weaknesses in standard costs. Official pubs., vol, x 
no. 22. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1980, Pp 
1493-1505. 75 

McGarry, E. D. Mortality in retail trade. Studies in business, no, 4 
(Buffalo: Univ. of Buffalo Bureau of Business and Social Research. 193) 
Pp. xix, 198 

The sub-title states that this is “A statistical analysis of entrances 


in 
into and exits from the retail grocery, drug, hardware, and shoe trade th 
in Buffalo over the period 1918-1928, with special reference to the grocery le 


trade.” The study is an expansion and revision of an earlier study 
published in 1928 under a similar title. The sub-title suggests the form 


of a considerable part of the book—separate chapters being given to the C 
subjects mentioned for grocery stores, drug stores, hardware stores, and I 
shoe stores. Among the interesting conclusions, the following are worth ( 
noting and are suggestive of both the method of treatment and the variow } 
findings of the author: I 


(1) “For the period as a whole, 1918-1928, there has been a distinc 


tendency for the number of drug, grocery, and hardware stores to it- ' 
crease and for the number of shoe stores to decline.” 

(2) “All three types of stores, viz: grocery, hardware, and drug, 
increase more rapidly than does population.” 


(8) There has been “an actual decline in numbers of stores in the 
last year or two 

(4) Lowest expectancies of life are found in the grocery business; 
highest in the drug business. 


(5) Infant mortality is high. That is, the first year of life in any typ 
of store is the most precarious. 


(6) There is little indication that the development of chain stores has 
increased the mortality rate among independent stores. 

These and other interesting conclusions, based on careful statistic 
work as well as more general observations, make this study a valuable 


addition to that growing body of literature which is giving us verified 
specific knowledge concerning distribution in the United States. 
Leverett S. Lyox 
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Nur, M. P. and Grace, C. I. Problems in retail distribution. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. 557. $85.) 

xcan, J. History of the Steam Fitters’ Protective Association of Chicago. 
(Chicago: Steam Fitters’ Protective Assoc. 1930. Pp. 206.) 

sexer, J. E. The work of the stock exchange. 2nd rev. ed. (New York: 
Ronald. 1930.) 

ovrcomery, L. L. What a master salesman should know. (New York: 
Forbes. 1980. Pp. xiv, 227.) 

oagan, C. E. The origin and history of the New York Employing Printers’ 
Association. Columbia studies in hist., econ. and pub. law, no. 819. (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 189. $2.25.) 


To the scanty literature on local employers’ associations this well- 
written little book is an addition that is none the less welcome because 
of the light which it incidentally throws upon the genesis of national 
associations. It is a study of the history, structure and activities of the 
alliance which was established in 1916 between the New York Typothetae, 
Instity an open-shop group, and the Printers’ League, which devoted itself to 

collective bargaining. Having been strengthened by the adherence of 
» Vol. xB the Master Printers’ Association in 1920, it now unites about half of the 
30. Pp » 500 employing printers in New York City in an effort to be all things 
to all men. The topic involves brief treatment of the other local organiza- 
S, NO. {HE tions of like membership and of their relations with national organizations 
h. 199MM in the trade. A vivid impression of the remarkable growth of New York 
City is given, and of the no less remarkable changes which took place 
ntrances in the technique and business of printing. In this connection the lives of 


Year 199 


e trades the leading figures in the trade are touched upon in such a manner as to 
grocery leave one wishing to know more of them: William Bradford, who set up 
rt study the first press in New York in 1693; James Rivington, who on one oc- 


he fornfM™ casion saved his printing shop from the wrath of Ethan Allen and his 
n to the Continentals by the timely employment of a bottle of Madeira; Peter C. 
res, and Baker, and his associate in the founding of the Typothetae of New York 


e worth City; Theodore L. DeVinne, printer of Scribner’s, the Century and St. 
various Nicholas, who was second to none in the industry as artist, craftsman, 
business man and exponent of the virtues of individualistic competition. 
distinet Of interest by contrast with DeVinne is the account of Horace Greeley, 
3 to in- who, in his enthusiasm for Fourier’s ideas on the subject of association, 
advocated the coéperation of all elements in the industry and founded 
1 drug, in 1850 the New York Printers’ Union, himself, although employer and 
editor, becoming its first president. This body, later known as “Big 
in the Six” of the National Typographical Union, was henceforth to determine 
by its policies the labor activities of the employers’ associations; the in- 
siness; fluence of Greeley, both as a guiding factor in the union and as a moulder 
of public opinion, was therefore long-lasting. Unfortunately his influence 
ry type upon the policies of employers was by no means so great. For a long time 
the forces of individualism, especially as expressed in the attitude of small 
es has employers, made the maintenance of employers’ organizations a precarious 
undertaking. The story of the successful effort of the more progressive 
‘istical employers, organized under the leadership of Charles M. Francis and 
Juable Henry W. Cherouny in the Printers’ League, to secure a measure of sta- 
erified bility through agreements with the journeymen and machinery for ar- 


bitration is full of interest, likewise the account of their measures for 


YON dealing with the century-old problem of apprenticeship. The book sug- 
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gests instru parallels with the course of events in such an indust 

as that of t n. The treatment is systematic and wel] Organize 

there is an x containing sections from two collective agreemer 
now in for competent bibliography. 

Wituram T. Hay 

Murpny, J. A. Merchandising through mergers. (New York and Lond 

Harper. 1930 Pp. xiii, 179. $3.) 


This is on of the present merger situation, with Particul; 
emphasis on the effects of mergers on the sale of the products of ; 
merged firn first seven chapters are given over to a discuss) 
of the advant ind the last six point out the disadvantages, of merge 
marketing. ‘1 ast three chapters also point out certain ways in whid 
codperative n ng effort is superior to merger marketing. The f; 
six chapters lusiy Many advantages are given, and a numbe 
of companies which a aid to have enjoyed these advantages are named 
but too often v e told what happened, without being allowed to kno 
the basis of t! r’s statement that these companies have profited } 
the advantages named. Chapter 7, “How mergers are eliminating sale 
men” is mort ng and the remaining chapters, showing the weg 
points of mergt re also more convincing, because more fact materi: 
is used. 

On the whol book is a good statement of the present status of opi 
ion on the sul by one who has evidently followed the movement anf 
given thought 

Some of tl ms are of great interest: “Analyze it any way vod 
please and it \1 be found that the companies that are making money 
whether they a1 irge or small, are specializing. If they are not outright 
specialists t] ire at least giving specialty promotion to the main nun- 
bers in their general line. Merger managements that are not observing 
this general principle of sound marketing practice are riding for a fal!” 
(p. 124). 

Consolidation brought about “‘fewer economies in selling tha 
they effected i r departments of business. If a company enters: 
merger with no other object in view than to lower its selling costs, it 
had better remai1 gle. It will be sure to be disappointed with the 
merger yoke. 

“In finance, buying, in production and in general management, 1 
group of businesses that are tied into a combine can be handled as a mit 
But this cannot be done in selling. Each subsidiary should sell its om 
output, in order to get the best results. There is a limit to the number 
of items a sal r a sales organization can sell (p. 165).” 

Frep E, Crark 
Nicuouts, F.G. A junior business training. Part 1. Business trainin 
for personal 1 Part 2. Business training for vocation. (New York: 
American Book. 1930. Pp. 248. $1.) 
Parry, C. L. Insurance trade press advertising. (Columbus: Ohio State 
Univ. Bureau of Business Research. 1930. Pp. vii, 54. 50c.) 
Prickett, A. L. and Mixesert, R. M. Introduction to accounting. (New 


York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. xvii, 8374. $1.75.) 
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indus PROUTY, W. L., C. W. and Prouty, F. H. and asses- 

ganin, yrs manual. (New York: McGraw-Hill. Pp. 500. $5.) 

Sreemensla RAUTENSTRAUCH, W. The successful control of profits. (New York: Forbes. 
1930. Pp. xvi, 289. $8.) 


Hay C. and Van C. Cost finding for engineers. (New York: 
: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. viii, 518. $5.) 

| Londy This book is written for engineering students without previous account- 

ing training. There are five divisions. The first and longest part, “Ac- 
Particn); counting technique,” contains seven chapters on bookkeeping and three 
ts of 4} chapters on depreciation, reserves and funds, and financial statements; 
liscussig the second consists of three chapters on “Basic valuation principles” ; 
f merge the third, “Factory controls,” begins with three further chapters on book- 
in whic keeping, and follows with five chapters (seventy-two pages) dealing with 
The fir costs (“Cost elements,” “Inventory controls,” “Expense controls,” “Equip- 
A Numbe ment controls,” “Handling of payrolls,’ “Code classification”). The 
e named fourth and fifth parts are short and consist of three chapters under 
to knoy the headings “Revenue accounts” and “Outline of advanced cost finding.” 
ofited } One hundred and twenty-six pages of problems complete the book. 
ng sales There is need for education of young engineers along accounting lines; 
he weg and this work, even though it be an elementary restatement of familiar 
materi; ideas, is a start in this direction. 

W. P. F. 

of opi 
lent and 


RocxereLLer, J. D., Jn. The personal relation in industry. (New York: 
Boni. 1930. Pp. 149. 50c.) 
adits Sauiers, E. A. Principles of accounting. (Philadelphia: La Fayette Insti- 
sutrieht tute. 1980. Pp. 76.) 
Scuanacker, R. W. Stock market theory and practice. (New York: 
Sesited Forbes. 1930. Pp. 904. $7.50.) 
SM Srurces, W. A. Cases and other materials on credit transactions. (St. 


Way vou 


a fall Paul: West Pub. Co. 1930. Pp. 1,200. $6.50.) 

the TuorNTON, F, W. Stock brokerage and investment house accounting, with 

iy notes on auditing procedure. (New York: Harper. 1930. Pp. 196. 

$4. 

coms Vaite, R. S. and Staesvorp, P. L. Market organization: an introductory 
course. (New York: Ronald. 1980. Pp. xviii, 498. $4.) 

rent, 4 While this text is entitled Market Organization, it is designed for use 

a unit in introductory courses in marketing and corresponds fairly closely in its 

Ls own content to several earlier texts dealing with the principles or elements of 

umber marketing. The book is for the most part descriptive of market institu- 
tions and processes, though an effort is made by the authors to evaluate 

ARK and to discuss critically the many important social and economic issues 
in the field. 

zining The contents of many of the chapters closely resemble those of other 

York: elementary texts; but in numerous instances new points of view and new 
subject matter are introduced. The chapters dealing with central market 

State structure, market demand, metropolitan areas, international marketing, 
trade associations and standardization are the most valuable contribu- 

‘New tions of the authors to the elementary literature of the field. In chapter 


18 an excellent piece of work has been done in assembling data on market- 


fi 
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ing costs. The last chapter, entitled “Final criticism,” ig somewhat dis tudes 
appointing. busin 
The book is well written and the authors are to be commended y Mess! 
their success in concentrating on fundamentals and eliminating dled of the 
of inconsequential factual and descriptive material. In a number of that t 
cases the reader may disagree with the authors’ assertions or reasoning be ble in 
for the most part they are beyond criticism in this respect. ' that 
While it is doubtful whether the authors’ purpose, as stated on Page 15 js no 
has been fully realized, the book compares very favorably with other virtu 
similar texts and can be recommended to those who wish an introduction the | 
to the field of marketing. bure: 
J. L. Parmer Com 

done 

Van Vuissincen, A., Jr. Office management and efficiency standards for facil 
clerical help. Official pubs., vol. xii, no. 8. (New York: National Assoc, D 
of Cost Accountants. 1930. Pp. 161-181. 76c.) thinl 


Vincent, M. J. The accommodation process in industry. (Los Angeles: can 
Univ. of Southern California Press. 1930. Pp. vi, 112. $2.) neve 
Wasusurn, R. D. Principles of real estate practice. (New York: McGray- Nor 
Hill. 1980. Pp. xi, 625. $5.) of s 


Wuire, M. L. and Rosinson, W. W., compilers. California land titles: , situ 


practical manual of California land law for brokers, escrow holders, banks, of 1 
title and trust companies, and all persons interested in real estate, (Los bus 
Angeles: Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 1930. Pp. 171.) hav 
Winter, S.G. C. P. A. review, questions and problems in auditing and in } 
accounting theory and practice. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1930. Pp, tive 
xiii, 556.) ern 
Woopsrince, J. S. Accounting in the aircraft industry. Official pubs., vol, fin: 
xi, no. 21. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants, 1930, of 
Pp. 1485-1445. 75 is 
Wooprine, M. N. and Harotp, G. Enriched teaching of commercial sub- bor 
jects in the high school: a source book for teachers of bookkeeping, short- tal 
hand, typewriting, commercial geography, and other commercial subjects, pr 
listing chiefly free and low cost illustrative and supplementary materials. be 
(New York: Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 1930. Pp. viii, 839.) wl 
The Boston Stock Exchange: its inception, early history, and the important hi 
contribution it has made to developing New England as a financial and 0 
investment center. (Boston: Boston Stock Exchange. 1980. Pp. 82.) Ww 
Contemporary industrial processes. North Carolina Club yearbook. Ext. in 
bull., vol. x, no. 2. (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1930. ee 
Pp. 108. 75c.) 
Credit extension and causes of failure among Philadelphia grocers. Trade st 
inf. bull. 700. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1980. Pp. 12. 10c.) d 


The ethical problems of modern finance. Lectures delivered in 1929 on the 
William A. Vawter Foundation on Business Ethics, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, by R. E. Heilman, W. B. Donham, M. A. - 
Traylor, H. A. Rockwell, Trowbridge Callaway and W. E. Gephart. . 


’ 

(New York: Ronald. 1930. Pp. iii, 441. $2.) Ha 
This collection of lectures is one of the products of the praiseworthy 
attempt of our collegiate schools of commerce to raise the ethical plane of He 


American business. As such, it is refreshingly free from the usual plati- 
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tudes and catch phrases which we have received in such abundance from 
husiness leaders, trade publications, and certain high government officials. 
Messrs. Heilman and Donham who contribute the two general discussions 
of the ethical problems in modern business are both well aware of the fact 
that there is a great deal more to the solution of these problems than amia- 
ble intentions and moral exhortation. Dean Heilman is careful to point out 
that in an increasing number of modern business situations the difficulty 
is not in the lack of willingness to be virtuous; it is in knowing what is 
yirtue. To the reviewer it seems that he assigns too much importance to 
the formation of codes of ethics by business groups, “better business 
bureaus,’ and the “trades practices” conferences of the Federal Trade 
Commission. It is certainly an open question whether such activities have 
done more to illuminate the path to business virtue than they have to 
facilitate the process of lessening disagreeably keen competition. 

Dean Donham finds that there is a great deal of stiff research and hard 
thinking to be done by business leaders before the ethical plan of business 
can be raised to a satisfactory level. Professional codes, he holds, can 
never be expected to be much more than minimum standards of conduct. 
Nor can very much be expected of the law and legislation. The doctrine 
of stare decisis renders the law too inflexible in the face of ever changing 
situations. He might also have added that the dominantly business point 
of view of most of our judges precludes any possibility of their lifting 
business forcibly and against its will to a higher plane of ethical be- 
havior. 

Messrs. Traylor, Rockwell, Callaway and Gephart contribute respec- 
tively lectures on “Ethical problems of commercial banking,” the “Mod- 
ern trust department,” “Investment banking” and the “Newer forms of 
financing.” Here is much interesting material showing the diverse types 
of ethical problems which arise in modern finance; on the whole, there 
is a commendable lack of the all too common tendency to repeat copy- 
book maxims which most of us have come to expect when business men 
talk about business. Mr. Callaway’s contention that good ethics and sound 
practice in investment banking are synonymous sounds a little too good to 
be true. His treatment of the problem of banker control of business is 
wholly inadequate but it could hardly have been otherwise in the time at 
his disposal. The shameful double-dealing which it has fostered in our 
corporate system might well have been given some of the space and time 
which is devoted to a discussion of the nice little ethical amenities that 
investment banking houses are expected to observe in their dealings with 
each other. 

Taken all in all, these lectures are worthy of the attention of all serious 
students of finance. They settle nothing, nor do they pretend to. They 
do help to illuminate the setting of the play. 

Pavut M. O'Leary 


Federal trade regulation service, 1930-1932. Vols. I and II. (Chicago and 
| New York: Commerce Clearing House. 1930. Loose-leaf.) 
Harcard business reports. Vol. VIII. (New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill. 1930. Pp. xiv, 687.) 
How to audit: a manual of procedure. By the staff of Miller, Franklin & Co. 
(New York and London: Harper. 19380. Pp. xi, 233. $4.) 
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This is described as “a practical working manual for every audito {test am 
The book assumes a “‘sound fundamental knowledge of accounting eld Univ. 
theory of solving its many intricate problems,” and is intended as a Dtact raluable 
cal guide in the conduct of an audit. It emphasizes the “do” and ‘ ‘York: 
“how,” rather than the “why” and the philosophy underlying auditiy 
In this respect the manual impresses the reviewer as containing little ney 


in the literature of auditing, but as representing the normal comprehensiy 
verification procedure 

The book is divided into four sections; the first section, comprising 1( 
pages, sets forth the procedures to be followed in a reasonably compre 
hensive audit of a manufacturing or merchandising concern. The seconj 
section, comprising the next 80 pages, consists of standard paragrap 


New 
HorME! 


for audit reports; these paragraphs, while oftentimes of value to the sty Scho 
dent, are apt to be somewhat deadening and thus defeat the very thin McLav 
which Mr. Basset argues for in the preface, namely, “men who back yu; Unit 
their technica] audit knowledge with the ability to reason and to drayams”'™: 
accurate deductions from their observations.” The third section of 41 revis 
pages deals with bank examinations, whereas the final section of 50 pages 1930 
is entitled “Brokerage audit suggestions.” A brief index of three pages Public 
concludes the book. pali 
While the book purports to assemble the experiences of a “firm of broad Nov 
vision and thoughtful auditors,” it in fact leans very heavily upon N. 
existing literature in auditing; moreover, it does so without making 
the slightest acknowledgment for the materials used. Anyone is privileged 
to draw upon the materials of his colleagues in the profession; but profes- 
sional courtesy would at least seem to require that acknowledgment be HM Histo 
made for the materials quoted. The Federal Reserve Board bulletin, | 
Approved Methods for the Preparation of Balance Sheet Statements 
(which bulletin has now been superseded by Verification of Financial State- Th 
ments), is quoted almost word for word in its entirety; the paragraphs of HM the e 
the bulletin are scattered throughout the volume under review. Both the HM .n4 ; 
original bulletin, which appeared in 1917, and the revised bulletin, which 1999 
appeared in 1929, were prepared for the Federal Reserve Board bys am 
committee of leading professional accountants, members of the American fj" 
Institute of Accountants; the present volume would not have been injured Hi tepr 
by making acknowledgment of the source of the material used! iatic 
Despite the above criticism, however, the book is well written, and a HM, , 
a manual will undoubtedly serve a useful purpose among professional i 
accountants. As a manual the volume is somewhat large to be carried a 
about conveniently; considering the quantity of material in it, the volume affil 
could very well have been reduced one-third to one-half in size. dele 


J. Hueu Jackson 


Investments abroad, ). (New York: Mackay & Co. 1930. Pp. 88.) 
The Merchants’ Association of New York. Yearbook, 1980. (New York: 
Merchants’ Assoc. of N.Y. 1930. Pp. 368.) 

National Association of Cost Accountants publications: complete topical in- 
dex, April, 1920, to September, 1930. Official pubs., vol. xii, no. 3. (New 
York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1930. Pp. 246-276.) 
Studies in securities, 1930. 4th issue. (New York and Chicago: Jas. H. 
Oliphant & Co. 1930. Pp. 135.) 


I 

| 

I 
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just analysis of unsuccessful industrial companies. Bull. no. 31. (Urbana: 
Univ. of Illinois Bureau of Business Research. 1930. Pp. 59. 50c.) 

faluable data for the space buyer on the world’s greatest market. (New 

York; Sun Printing and Pub. Assoc. 1930. Pp. 220.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


NEW BOOKS 


(sot, P. and Marorr, D. W. Problems in public utility management. B 
New 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. 632. $6.) 

Horwert, O. C. Control of public utilities abroad. (Syracuse, N.Y.: 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs.) , te 
McLaventin, J. A., editor. Cases on the federal anti-trust laws of the 


United States. Part 3. (New York: Ad Press. 1930. Pp. vii, 457-684.) } 
suru, J. B. R., editor. New York laws affecting business corporations, ie | 
revised to May 11, 1930. 11th ed. (New York: U. S. Corporation Co. ye 
1930. Pp. 478. $2.) | 
Public power for Wisconsin: brief submitted by League of Wisconsin Munici- és ; 
palities to Interim Committee on Electric Power of Wisconsin Legislature, im | 
November 9, 1928. (Madison: League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 114 ae 
N. Carroll St. 1930. Pp. 104. 50c.) : | 
Labor and Labor Organizations | 


History of the Illinois State Federation of Labor. By Evcrnr Statey. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. x, 579. $4.00.) 


The Illinois State Federation of Labor was organized in 1884. With 
the exception of a decline in 1890, when it almost went out of existence, 
and another of relatively less importance during the depression of 1921- 
1922, it has had a steady growth. Its annual receipts have increased 
from $78 in 1888 to $57,497 in 1928. Sixty-two organizations were 
represented in its first convention in 1884. The largest number of affil- 
iations was reached in 1920, when 1,255 organizations were enrolled 
as members. The number in 1928 was 1,081, of which 953 were local 
unions. In 1908 more than 800 locals of the United Mine Workers 
affiliated with the federation. From that time until 1925 the miners’ 
delegates constituted the largest group in the conventions. In the 1928 
convention, however, there were 150 teamsters’ and only 80 miners’ 
delegates. At the present time the Illinois federation has a larger affili- 
ated membership than any other state federation except that of New 
York. It ranks first in the number of delegates attending its conven- 
tions and in the size of its annual income. 

Mr. Staley points out that the principal function of the Illinois fed- 
eration has been to secure legislation in the interests of labor. Its first 
convention, in 1884, was called primarily to inaugurate a legislative 
fight against the inroads of contract prison labor. Although this fight 
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resulted in 1886 in the adoption of an amendment to the state ca 
stitution prohibiting the contract system, it was not until about 19 
that the abolition of the system was actually obtained. In the seco, 
period of its history, 1898-1918, the federation fought for and secur 
improved child labor legislation, a women’s ten-hour law, a miners’ qua 
fication act (which has been of great importance in maintaining ¢} 
power of the Illinois miners’ unions), an excellent health, safety, ay 
comfort code, and a workmen’s compensation act. The story of the la, 
measure is especially interesting because its passage was bitterly op 
posed by important unions affiliated with the federation which preferr, 

the passage of an improved employers’ liability law. After the war ¢) 
federation succeeded in preventing the passage of numerous state coy 
stabulary bills, took the lead in a campaign against the proposed ne 

state constitution which resulted in the decisive defeat of that documen 
in 1922, and capped its long legislative career by securing a law pro 
hibiting the issuance of injunctions against peaceful picketing (a mes 

ure which seemed more promising to labor in 1925, when it was secure 
than it does now). Since the latter year the federation has carried oy 
intensive campaigns, not yet successful, against the so-called “yelloy 
dog” contract, and in favor of an eight-hour law for women and oj 
age pension legislation 

In the opinion of its historian, the Illinois federation is probably t 

best organized, the best managed, and the most influential of the state 
federations. The organization deserves the thorough-going examination 
and analysis which it has received in this excellent volume. Beginning 
with a description of its origin in 1884, constructed painstakingly out 
of the obscurity of old newspaper items, gonvention proceedings, and 
personal interviews with a few veterans, and ending with the year 1928, 
Mr. Staley recasts the history of the federation. The volume is an out- 
standing example of what may be accomplished by diligent research and 
a readiness to employ every possible source of information. The jv 
dicious use of interviews with numerous leaders of other days enable 
the author to inject into his study the personality of the leaders and the 
atmosphere of the struggles between them, upon which labor history % 
often turns. For example, the struggle for leadership in the early nine 
ties between William C. Pomeroy, captain of the Chicago “labor skates,’ 
and T. J. Morgan, leader of the Socialists, and the defeat of the Pomeroy 
faction by Schilling and Riefler, downstaters of single tax and Demo 
cratic persuasion, are made to appear the more lifelike because the chiel 
“labor skate,” Pomeroy, and Schiller and Riefler themselves have de 
scribed to the author the events of the nineties and their opinions d 
each other and of the other leaders of the time. Close association wit 
the present officers of the federation, who have built it up in the year 
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ve 1914, has likewise enabled Mr. Staley to give reality to his ac- 
unt of this period by describing them and their work in direct and 
sonal terms. ‘The admirable result of such a technique is apparent 
on one compares this study with any of the cut-and-dried treatments 
f organizations and institutions which, though still alive and func- 
ning, are made by their historians to appear buried under the dust of 
vades. Mr. Staley’s vivid portrayal i is secured without the sacrifice of 
critical approach. His volume is at the same time interesting, thor- 
gh, and objective. 

The book contains appendices dealing with sources and methods of 
search, the growth of the federation, a comparison of the Illinois 
eration with other state federations of labor, and a list of officers of 
i organization from 1884 to 1929. There is also an index. 

Epwarp BerMaNn 

University of Illinois 


lal Wages in the United States, 1890-1926. By Paut H. Doveras. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, for the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research. 1930. Pp. xxviii, 682. $7.50.) 


Professor Douglas has thoroughly and skillfully exhausted the avail- 
tle sources on wage incomes from 1890 to 1926. This is a really 
tupendous piece of work which required the major portion of the 
uthor’s “energies for six years,” consumed “approximately 18,000 work 
ours, and for which approximately 3,000,000 computations have been 
ade” (p. ix). Professor Douglas has an insatiable thirst for truth 
d fact, and he has explored with indefatigable energy the dark recesses 
f the history of working-class real incomes. Anyone, I think, who 
at all familiar with the enormous amount of drudgery involved in 
arrying through so large a project must admire the courage and per- 
stence of the author. One has a sense of finality about the work— 
nality not with respect to all the conclusions reached (as I shall show 
resently), but finality with respect to the thoroughness with which 
available materials have been explored. 

The results achieved are, however, in some respects at least, more 
egative than positive. In consequence of this study, opinions formerly 
eld can no longer be supported. Mr. I. M. Rubinow in an article in 


his Review in December, 1914, and Mr. Douglas himself in an article 


ritten jointly with Miss Lamberson in this Review in September, 1921, 
rgued that real wages in the United States had rapidly fallen since 
890. This view was first challenged by the present reviewer in two 
ticles appearing in 1922 and 1925. Confronted with widely different 


‘Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1922, and American 
conomic Review, March and June, 1925. 
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glas determined to find out what an exhaustive sury 


ry to his earlier one, that “the material condition 
ers remained virtually stationary during the twen 


es of the other commodities entering into the wag 


reveal that they are closely similar.* The use of 
larger number of foods is certainly an improvement. The other leadir 


f the cost of living is superior to that used by Rubi 
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materials would reveal. He now emerges with 


pen 


mart 


1914” (p. 572). ‘ 
reason for the discrepancy between the Rubino 
n figures on real wages and my own is to be fo, 
, but in the cost of living indices used. The ear); 
ost of living index based exclusively on the ret; 
in the other hand, I constructed a much broad 
including not only the retail prices of food } 
s of clothing, fuel and light and house f, 
rding to wage-earners’ budgets.’ In the absen 
pt for foods) wholesale prices were used, on { 
.ppens to be true in the case of food for the peri 
though the cyclical movements of retail price 
wholesale prices, the long-run movements*do ng 
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is in general followed my method in this book a 
new index composed of the retail prices of food ay 


He has extended the numbers of foods used and hy 
refinements. However, an inspection of his indq 


) vary the wholesale relatives according to the relati 
of the retail from the wholesale index of certai 
he index somewhat so far as the cyclical fu 
1. Curiously enough, this justification of the pr 
dvanced by Douglas. 


ised by Douglas; but is it really dependable? The x 

t are certainly of sufficient value to make one que 

f the earlier conclusion of Rubinow and Douglas hir 

had declined from 1890 to 1914. But that th 

enough to give us positive and definite conclusion, 

the purchasing power of a full-time week’s work 

per cent higher than in 1890-99, I do not at al 

t of living index is the crucial test of the validity 

conclusions, stated in exact percentages in chaptt 
onomic Review, June, 1925, p. 294. 


lex, page 60 of Real Wages, with my own on page 2 
of this Review. 
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Live sury - My own judgment is that the cost of living index is far too weak a 


°S with MMs,k in the chain of calculations by which those supposedly exact measure- R 

ondition ments have been reached. If someone should discover tomorrow the M4 

the twenfillll .tcrials from which a really accurate cost of living index could be con- 4 
, ¢ructed for 1890 to 1914, it would be a miracle if it did not vary con- 

RubinoWM erably from the Douglas index. The mere fact that the long-run 
> be foul ovements of the retail and wholesale prices of food correspond fairly nt 
Che earlill joscly in this period furnishes no safe ground for the conclusion that the F 

the ret same was true of clothing, fuel and light, furniture, spirits and tobacco. a 
h broad Indeed, it is almost a certainty that this assumption is not true, and aie 
"food | Douglas himself gives a number of reasons (p. 89) for questioning it, i 
house fulMi,t not a single one for supporting it, except that no better procedure i, 
he absen ; available. In view of these facts, it is difficult to understand upon ig 
ed, on that basis the author can state so definitely (p. 590) that the margin A 
the peril of crror with respect to the statistics of real earnings does not exceed 4 
tail prio 5 per cent. Indeed, when one considers the discontinuity, complexity 2 
ts do ng ond fragmentary character of wage data, the splicing and interpolations 

that are necessary to piece them together, it is highly questionable ' 
book aM vhether a smaller margin of error could safely be assigned even to the 
food aa tatistics of money earnings. 

the wag It is most unfortunate that the opinion has become widespread that 
d and hal we now have an accurate and dependable index of the cost of living from i 

his inde 1990 to 1914. What can we expect of the general reader when a special- “y 
Use of ist like Professor Brissenden, in his Census Monograph on Earnings 


er leading of Factory Workers, takes over the Douglas index without inquiring 


ie relating into how it is constructed? (See p. 849 of Brissenden’s study where 

of certai§ he refers repeatedly to the Douglas index as a revised food index.) : 

lical flu Even though we had accurate retail prices not only for food but for 

f the pr clothing, fuel and light, house furnishings, and rent (which latter item b 
Douglas has no data on whatever), we should still be unable to determine 4 

by Rub with any confidence the movement of real earnings over a period of nearly ry 

? The re 40 years. Forty years ago people did not live as they do now. The 


One (USHER stream of economic goods and services consumed by wage-earners in 
glas hin 1926 had changed so radically since 1890 that no really common basis i 
that t for measurement can possibly be found. We can piece together cost if 
aclusionsMMM of living indices which serve as rough guide posts to what has happened, 6 
ok’s wou but unless supplemented by studies of actual consumption they are, even : | 
at at » at best, very dangerous guides, and when used for long periods are es 
validiM likely to lead to wholly wrong conclusions. 
| chapter The new estimates of unemployment for the period 1890 to 1926 7 |} 
(chapter 24) are based on two sets of data: (1) estimates of the labor 7 
age Supply in manufacturing and transportation‘ derived chiefly from the j 
‘Estimates are also made of unemployment in building and mining (chapter 25). of 
4 
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Census of Occupations, (2) estimates of the numbers employed, deriv. 
from the federal censuses, certain state statistics of employment a; 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The number of 

employed is then found by subtracting the number employed from { 
labor supply. The author does not tell us how great he thinks 


margin of error is in the case of each of these estimates, but he woul 
certainly be the first to admit that it must be very considerable, 04 
pecially in the case of the labor supply. 

But even small errors in the two basic estimates give rise to enormg 
errors in the final estimate of unemployment. Let me give a simpléimloye 
illustration. Suppose the labor supply is estimated at 1,000,000 anj ve p 
the number employed at 900,000. The estimated number of unemployedimmsddec 
is therefore 100,000 or 10 per cent of the total labor supply. Suppose Dc 
now that the margin of error in each of the underlying estimates jgimmeter 
5 per cent (certainly a very modest assumption). It is possible there es 


fore that the labor supply was really 1,050,000 and the number employedimmare ] 
850,000. The number of unemployed was therefore 200,000 or nearlygmms25) 
20 per cent of the total labor supply. This illustration shows that almm™Was 


5 per cent margin of error in each of the underlying estimates may give jete 
rise to 100 per cent margin of error in the final estimate. Yet in nofmmot |: 
place does the author point out this pitfall. Mr. Wolman, who hasiiimalso 


himself had extensive experience with such calculations, is of the opinion fimand 
that they are nearly worthless for the purpose in hand.* I once asked 
a statistician, who has been very prominent in such measurements as 
these, how it happens that estimates subject to such frightfully large 
margins of error turn out to be so reasonable. He replied that reason- 
able people made the estimates. This answer is very illuminating; 


but it does not increase one’s confidence in estimates of this character. 


as | 


Mr. Douglas’ strictures against Brissenden’s unemployment study #ij do 
(pp. 593-608) are admirable. But had he applied the same critical Hj bu 
judgment to his own methods it is questionable whether any chapter on Hi su 


unemployment estimates would have appeared in his book. Despite all 
its faults, there are good grounds for arguing that Brissenden’s method i v: 


is the better of the two. Mr. Douglas contends (pp. 447-449) that this 
index gains in credibility because its cyclical fluctuations correspond 


to those of general business. Since, however, his purpose is to measure Hil 
the absolute volume of unemployment, this argument is clearly meaning Hijr 
less. 
The author has re-worked the data on unemployment which wer Him! 
published in the census of 1889 and 1899. This direct study of actual Hy 


unemployment is a valuable contribution. The average unemployment 
in manufacturing, transportation and building for these two years of 
® New Republic, August 27, 1930. 
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jerate prosperity was found to be 5.6 and 7.0 per cent respectively. 
nese are valuable bench marks in which it seems to me one may have 
wnsiderable confidence. 

In chapter 29 the author sets out to determine whether or not the 
rchasing power of labor has kept pace with the increase in production. 
tor this purpose he uses three methods: (1) to compare the average 
4] earnings with the average physical productivity per employed 
orker in each separate industry or group of industries; (2) to compare 
NOrmougmhe average real earnings with the average value productivity per em- 
® simpl@™mloyed worker in each industry or group of industries ; (3) to ascertain 
000 andthe proportion which wages and salaries have formed of the total value 
mployedililiaided by the productive process in question. 

Supposdll Douglas rightly shows that the first method is not a valid basis for 
mates igimdetermining the point in question, and so he turns to the second method. 
le there Je says: “What the workers in a given industry or group of industries 
mployediMare paid from is not physical product, but rather value product” (p. 


derive 
nent an 
T of wy 
from th 
inks 
he woulj 
‘able, 


 nearlyfms25). This is correct so far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
} that alMMWages in a monopoly industry (or in new industries) are certainly not 
ay givellmdctermined by that industry’s value product, but by the value product 
‘t in nof™Mof labor in industry as a whole including not only manufacturing, but 


rho has 
Opinion 
e asked 
ents as 
large 
reason- 
nating; 
racter. 

study 


also agriculture, mining, transportation, trade, banking, government 
and personal services. The marginal productivity theory does not hold, 
as the author rightly shows, that “labor and capital must receive con- 
stant shares of the total product” (p. 524); but, if one is comparing 
labor’s share with the total, one should compare, not labor’s share with 
the value product of certain industries or group of industries but with 
the total quantity of goods and services produced in the community as a 
whole, in short with the real income of the entire society. The author 
does indeed see, in part, the weakness of his second method (see p. 538) ; 
ritical MMB but his argument does not relate the points made to general theory in 
ter on MB such a way that the issue is definitely clarified. 
vite all He then turns to the third method and argues that labor’s share of the 
nethod MMM value added by manufacturing is the best measurement for the purpose 
it this HMM inhand. This appears to be a questionable conclusion, since the changes 
spond MM taking place in manufacturing are a poor test of what is taking place in 
sasure MM industry as a whole. By means of this third method he finds that the 
aning- JM ratio of wages and salaries to value added by manufacturing has slightly 
increased during the last quarter century. This is common knowledge 


+ 


were from census data. But it raises certain questions. For example, we know 
ictual JM that fixed capital investment per worker has increased out of all pro- 
yment Si portion to the per worker value product. Has the average rate of profit 


rs of HM on invested capital declined? If not, how reconcile these facts with the 
conclusion reached. 


| 
‘ 
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ble parts of the book are those dealing with men 


wages and gs. Of even more interest and service than the ind 
numbers art fig ire rah ing the absolute average wages or earn} 


hourly, weekly or annually from year to year.* This work is done yj 
such thoroughness and skill as to command the utmost confidence. 
enormous ral is covered, including manufacturing, transportatig 
mining, pu ties, building, unskilled labor, farm labor, seams 
postal clerks, | employees, clerical workers, teachers and ministe 
Manufactur lone includes for hourly and weekly earnings 14 sy} 
divisions, and nnual earnings 89 separate manufacturing industrig 
The job has b lone so well that no one ought ever to have an “itc} 
to work over the s material again. 

Indeed, it o me that this part of the work is so much mo 
definite in results that the author should have kept it separate and dig 
tinct from his sive estimates of cost of living and his still mo 
doubtful estimates of unemployment. A section on estimates of cost ¢ 
living and real nings would have been quite appropriate and helpf 
if presented as best possible rough approximations rather than g 
definite conclu f then the author was unable to resist the tempts 
tion to make « timates of unemployment (a temptation which ; 
easily unders lable) he should, I think, have put the results into 
appendix, with of “keep-out” signs to ward off unwary reade.s, 

Yet, when all is | and done, such courage as Professor Douglas has 
shown in this | needed in research. The chief criticism, as ind- 
cated above, is t failure to distinguish with sufficient clarity the cor- 
clusive from 1 

Anvin H. Hansey 


University 


-lanning and ( of Public Works. Report of the Committee o 
Recent I ‘hanges of the President’s Conference on Unen- 
ployment, ig the Report of Leo Wolman of the National 
Bureau of | nic Research. (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic R rch. 1930. Pp. xxviii, 245.) 

Dr. Wolman’s re} contains fifty-two tables and thirty-four charts 
within the text; th re thirty-one tables and several tabular sum 
maries of laws edure in the appendices. More than one-third 
of the space is d ed to New York City and New York State exper: 
ence, which th onsiders a fair sample of the nation. 

Dr. Wolman’s ly is prefaced with a twelve-page foreword by the 
Committee on R nomic Changes of the President’s Conference 

The new ter Douglas, viz., annual earnings of employed workers, is 4 


good one, and in rsy which he enters into with Brissenden on this poist 
(see p. 218 and Ap; \), Douglas is in my judgment right. 
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‘Unemployment, of which E. E. Hunt is secretary. It calls attention 

the anount of public construction expenditure in the United States, 

»h exceeded $3,500,000,000 in 1928, employing directly 900,000 

- Road building expenditures alone exceeded $1,500,000,000 last 

ur. The general theory of stabilizing employment and general business 

increasing public works during the depression phase of the business 
de is briefly stated, with a promise of further studies in stabilization. 

The most important statistical information is presented in chapter 5, 

titled “Public and private construction.” Dr. Wolman estimates the 
tal volume of public construction for the years 1923-28, being 

993,000,000 for 1928 and increasing each year until $3,599,000,000 

1928. His basis is the reports of the F. W. Dodge Corporation on 

ntracts awarded in 87 states and the Dodge estimate for the remaining 

leven states. The Dodge reports as published regularly do not separate 
ublic from private construction. The Dodge estimate for streets, 
sads, and bridges is discarded and the figure of the United States De- 
riment of Agriculture for rural roads and bridges, construction and 
aintenance is used. ‘To this sum is added an estimate for city streets 
nd bridges, construction and maintenance on the basis of Dodge figures 
n fourteen selected cities. The accuracy of the Dodge figures is estab- 
ished by comparison with the actual expenditures of the State of New 
York, allowing for a time lag between the date of awarding contracts 
nd actual construction. Dr. Wolman concludes that public construc- 
ion averages from 85 to 40 per cent of all construction; that federal 
rojects aggregate less than 10 per cent of the public portion; further- 
wore, that a large part of the federal expenditures is hard-road grants to 
he states. 

The other high light of this volume is the analysis of the fiscal and 
egal difficulties involved in any plan designed to increase the volume of 
ublie construction suddenly, when a business depression begins. He 
gives samples of the margin existing between the constitutional debt 
imits and the present indebtedness of certain cities and for New York 
ity the volume of public works financed by bond issues and by current 
ax receipts. The selling price and interest yield of municipal bonds is 
resented; but no attempt is made to correlate these figures with unem- 
loyment data. Considerable attention is given to the actual time and 


sprocedure required to initiate public construction. 


Some misleading information is presented on page 115. “From an 
examination of many sources, it would appear that the average wage 
and salary bill in construction enterprises of all kinds runs about 40 per 
cent of the value of the output.” The author does not indicate where 
or to whom the remaining 60 per cent is paid, having in mind only those 
directly employed on construction work. Doubtless this percentage 
would exceed 80 if wages of workers in steel mills, lumber mills, cement 
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mills, railroads, etc., were included—inclusions that should be made if 


are considering the total lifting power of public works in preventi, 
unemployment. 

Emphasis is placed upon accelerating rather than retarding publ 
construction. There is so much work to be done in this growing nati 


that we need no cumbersome “prosperity reserve,” postponing constryg 
tion from prosperous to lean years. In other words, the author vie 
public work as a means to combat depression, but not as a means to pra 
vent inflated prosperity. Seemingly forgotten is the old adage—“Ty 
only way to fill the Valley of Depression is to cut off the Peak of th 
Mountain of Frenzied Prosperity.” (Apparently the only peak is t 
one in the future.) The taxpayer is suspicious of expansion without 
promise of future reduction, no matter how badly a growing communit 


may need public improvements. 

Our chief criticism of this study is its scope, which was doubtle 
determined by the Committee rather than by Dr. Wolman. Any attemp 
to discuss planning or control of public works without considering th 
fluctuating costs of construction appears short-sighted. Reasonable con 
sideration for the taxpayer should lead students of public works budget 
ings to examine the cost of construction; and a change in the timing o 


public works so as to prevent unemployment should certainly consider 
the cost factor. When are construction costs lowest? Is that befor 
or after the time of greatest unemployment? Would retarded construe 
tion be performed at a lower cost and accelerated construction at 
higher cost? Perhaps the absence of cost data in this volume partial; 


accounts for the author’s disbelief in the retardation side of the long 
range planning of public construction. 


The failure to include unemployment data and to correlate them with 
the wage income created by the fluctuating amount of public works is 
doubtless partially due to the exceedingly poor quality of (and quantity 
of) available employment data. No attempt is made to estimate the 
percentage of unemployment that might be prevented by proper timing 
of public works. Such a study would be difficult, if not impossible, with 
our present tools; at least the results would be very tentative. Yet om 


cannot see the use of going to so much trouble to create a new chrone 
logical distribution of public works if all the unemployment prevented 
thereby will be “only a drop in the bucket.” 

Dr. Wolman’s study fills one of the big gaps in our knowledge of er 
ployment stabilization problems. Let us hope that soon we shall kno¥ 


as much about .ctual fluctuations in employment as we now knov 
about the volume of public construction. 
Frank G. Dicxtsox 

University of Illinois 
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the Unemployed: Old Policies and New. By Ronaup C. Davison. 
(New York: Longmans. 1929. Pp. xiii, 292.) 


What's Wrong with Unemployment Insurance. By Ronaup C. Davri- 
son. (New York: Longmans. 1930. Pp. 73.) 

In the former book Professor Davison discusses briefly and clearly 
British policies in dealing with unemployment from the seventeenth 
entury through 1928. His thesis is that each generation has arrived 
st a different diagnosis of the problem and a different prescription, 
banding them on as a legacy to the future, so that all previous prescrip- 
tions, together with some new ones, good and bad, have been applied in 
the present efforts to meet the situation. The first chapter treats the 
history of care of the unemployed through poor relief and trade union 
benefits. Chapter 2 deals with relief works and shows the basis of British 
septicism of public works in a program for meeting unemployment. 
While we can criticize British emphasis of relief at the expense of pro- 
duction, the author’s discussion of the limitations of public works for 
meeting widespread unemployment can serve to counteract excessive 
optimism concerning their effectiveness for solving the problem. 

Two chapters give a brief but excellent account of the early employ- 
ent exchanges and unemployment insurance acts, their modifications 
after the war, alleged abuses, and their social effects before 1927. They 
are followed by a discussion and criticism of the Blanesburgh Report. 

he chapter which analyzes types of unemployment and of unemployed 
is particularly valuable to Americans who are seeking to understand 
our own problem. The discussion of juvenile unemployment and defi- 
iencies in training and vocational opportunities for juveniles shows the 
author’s long and intimate acquaintance with that problem. Brief 
hapters are devoted to standards of aid to the unemployed, including 
problems of training and of migration. An appendix summarizes the 
nemployment insurance acts of 1920-1927. There is an excellent, 
brief bibliography. 

Pursuing further in the second book the criticisms of the British un- 
mployment insurance system brought out in the first, the author at- 
ributes difficulties encountered to fundamental alteration of the original 
structure of the scheme. Compulsory contributions have been used for 
benefits for others than the contributors. The system of extended 
benefits has vitiated the insurance principle and depleted the funds. 

he unemployment insurance fund at present, he charges, bears over 
seventy per cent of the total cost of the Ministry of Labour. Much 
eeded revision of the system may, he suggests, be conducted along one 
pf the three lines. The compulsory contributory scheme may be aban- 
Honed altogether. It may be retained and, along with it, a state 
supported scheme of extended benefits. Or a bona fide contributory 
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uly heavy unemployment, with all aid to th 

d over to the Public Assistance Authorit; 

ions the author considers impracticable, givi 

ird plan he believes to be sound when link 

ple which bases duration of benefits upon len 

i contributions to the system. This, he conten 

| provide incentive for continuity of employmer 

dense into brief and readable form the resy] 
sritish system, carefully analyzed. 

Ray Carrot 


Bargainmg. By W. H. Hurt. (Londo 


Mr. Hutt of the University of Cape Town, hi 
doctrines—“labour’s disadvantage” (or j 
unequal bargaining power of labour”) an 

figure most largely in the traditional de 


Mr. Hutt, following Dr. Cannan, is of th son 
ire unsound. To put the matter in his ow = 
N 

is to controvert the suggestions typical of mos 
a) that there is some portion of the norm wo 
hich, in the absence of collective bargaining by 4, 
rred to the remuneration of other factors 0 the 
bour’s disadvantage in bargaining’; or (b) tha of 
labours’ “bargaining power” enables it to acquir th 
neration of some other factor. ay 
into two parts—the history of the doctrines : 
their validity—although the two are naturally. 
d. The historical part of the work is valuablegi 
ledge of the origin and development of these ir 
neies of the various upholders of these idea, £ 
ncies the same advocate at different times are . 
ll is this part of the work done that it seems 
k was not devoted to the same task. In param ; 
the development of the “unequal bargain | 


have been much elaborated. 
part of the work is also well done, but it is done 
ductive method by which the criticized economists 
ms. Mr. Hutt has not learned from his long 
Marshall, Edgeworth, Thornton, Walker and 
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kin that the problem is not one which can be solved by clever dia- 
ic in the Cambridge manner. He still believes that by another effort 
came can be won. It would have better served the cause of economic 
vance if he had closed his destructive review by saying, “Here are 
,sons to doubt the validity of the conclusions of those who have 
on attention to the subject. The methods and materials now avail- 
ie are not sufficient to make it possible to form safe conclusions.” 

Grorce E. Barnett 
Johns Hopkins University 
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\:cxanper, M. W. Industry’s age of reason. 14th annual report of the 
president. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1930. 
Pp, 47.) 
amd A., Starnes, G. T. and pe Vyver, F. T. Labor in the industrial 
south. (University, Va.: Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. 
vn, he 1930. Pp. xiii, 176.) 
A. and Hussey, M. Wage methods and selling costs: compensa- 

(or tion of sales clerks in four major departments in 81 stores. Wharton 
”*) and School of Finance and Commerce, research studies x. (Philadelphia: 
mal defi Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1930. Pp. xxi, 405.) 

of thagmesnison, J. Labour organization. (New York: Pitman. 1930. Pp. 


London 


979. $2.25.) 
nis om Diemer, H., editor. Wage-payment plans that reduced production costs. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. x, 272.) 
of mos A survey of 1,100 industrial establishments employing over 500,000 
normal workers in 1927 disclosed that 40 per cent were using some type of incen- 
ung bY tive as part of their wage-payment plan. In the metal industries alone, 
nad the percentage is greater; 54 per cent of the entire group and 65 per cent 
nay 


of the automotive plants were using wage incentive plans. In recent years 
the number of plants adopting some one of the many incentive plans 
available have increased rapidly. For the industrial manager and engineer, 
Colonel Diemer’s book will provide a manual on wage payment technique. 
Only 25 pages of the book are devoted to an analysis of the procedure to be 
followed in determining wage rates for an incentive plan on the basis of 
scientific management. The value of time, motion and fatigue studies 
in relation to wage rates are only briefly treated. Nearly twenty pages are 
ideas, given to a description of the incentive plans generally known: the Taylor, 
ves are Halsey, Rowan, Gantt, Diemer, Emerson, Bedaux, Haynes, Monit and 
—_ the Group Bonus systems. The only new material here is found in five 
pages devoted to group bonus systems which have received scant treatment 


acquire 


ctrines 
turall 
Juable, 
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7 ol in wage literature. The bulk of the book, 220 pages, consists of articles 

+ ae by 35 factory managers and industrial engineers describing their experience 
with incentive plans. These provide excellent case material of particular 

s done value to the executive and engineer. 

mists Witiiam 

long 


Gancemt, L. Il problema della durata del lavoro. (Florence: Vallecchi. 
1929, Pp. xv, 526. 1.26.) 
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This is a discussion of the possibility, the suitability, the limits gretch 
most desirable forms of legislative regulation of the hours of | + 
Throughout, the eight-hour day is emphasized as chiefly in issue byt "Ther 
means as of exclusive importance in principle, data thereon being ad 3 copal 
from both official and private publications, proceeding from both em on fave 
and employee sources. More than half of a bulky volume igs Root enera 
an examination of regulation and experience by many of the countrial So i 
the world, large and small, which for this purpose are marshalled alMia pot 40 
betically (rather inadvisedly so, the reviewer believes, who could cee 
greater usefulness in a developmental or even a regional arrangem at 
The discussion of legal action by countries is followed by an examin Also i 
of variability in the hours of labor looked at in the light of other varia compa 


such as requisite physical energy, money wages and cost of living, p 
lems of leisure time, scientific management and others. 
Any uniform law, the author believes, would need to be accompa 
by many express exceptions. Quite apart from this, such a law. ; 
far as it succeeded in its levelling aim, would be hurtful to countries 
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ready in an inferior position. The objections opposed by many countgm in Pr 
to the Washington Hours Convention, he holds, lie in the nature of thi as 8 
Such a country as Italy, abundant in population, could not adopt the s pende 
regulations as a country that had but a small population but was ric priva 
raw materials or in « olonies. i the v 


All in all, the book provides a good summary of the existing intergimm {ess0 
tional legislative situation, and details a critique of the project fommm unde 
standardizing revision. Its point of view is fascist. State 

R. F. Forrsreggm the 

Pr 

Greenwoop, A. Labour’s plan to abolish the slums. (London: The La ing ¢ 
Party. Pp. 12. 1d.) is ov 
Movuxutar, A. Factory labour in India. (Madras: Annamalai Universifam 1s if 
1930. Pp. x, 328.) side 

This monograph contains much information on factory legislation It is 
the economic status of factory labor in India. Some of it is a presentatiqag "™I 
of facts already available, but there is considerable new material collect * tl 
by the author regarding wages, working conditions and living conditio Tito’ 
So far as the reviewer is aware, there is no other work which covers the 
field as thoroughly or competently. cha] 


Crarx Warsurtox 


Parrerson, S. H. Social aspects of industry: a survey of labor proble 
and causes of industrial unrest. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1929. 
xii, 589. $3.) 

It is hardly possible, and is certainly not desirable, for anyone to 
a book on labor without having a point of view. Professor Patters 
panacea is profit-sharing, defined (p. 443) as “a method of industri 
remuneration by which the employee receives in addition to his regul 


wage a definite share, fixed in advance, of the profits of the businesygy * 
The definition is intended to be broad enough to include employee st 19 
purchase plans, from which the author expects great things. But it 

hard to see how the definition can be stretched to include the system of cu 


sliding scale of wages based on selling price. Professor Patterson does 
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getch it; and he goes on to say, “Works councils and profit-sharing 
_, . propose the copartnership concept of labor and the employer.” 
‘There is a confusion here. The United States Steel Corporation is not 
,copartnership simply because it sells stock to its better-paid employees 
i favorable terms. It is not clear, indeed, that stock purchase plans in 
rneral have any important result on the employer-employee relationship. 
“So inclusive a book could hardly be free from minor errors. We had 
wot anticipated reading at this late date that organized labor is hostile to 
piece-work (p. 418). How often must it be explained that some unions 
yccept piece-work, and a few insist upon it, even in the building trades? 
jlso it is rather extraordinary to find the statement that workers live in 
wmpany houses, when they do, from choice and not from compulsion. 
When low wages are subsidized by artificially low rents, the freedom of 
choice is more apparent than real. And of course there are often no other 


ompanll houses available but company houses. The fact is that there is very 
LW, ina seldom a perfectly “free” choice, and when there is, workers prefer not 
ntries MA to live in company houses. The company store comes off rather too well 
countalll in Professor Patterson’s treatment. Such stores sell below the market, 
of thin as a rule, only when compelled to do so by the competition of “‘inde- 
the s pendents.”” Recent disclosures on the continuing abuses connected with 
8 rich private employment agencies should lead to a revision of the statement that 

the worst practices of such bureaus have been eliminated. Finally, Pro- 
- inte fessor Patterson falls into the common error of classifying labor banks 
ct fori under the head of codperatives. Most of the labor banks in the United 

States are in form and spirit out-and-out money-making institutions of 
ERSTERMEE the usual capitalist type. 


Professor Patterson has the knack of catching our attention at the open- 
ing of a chapter with an arresting statement of the problem. The greater 
is our disappointment when he drops into a marshalling of pros and cons, 
as if each problem in turn could be solved by piling up arguments on each 
side of the balance and then reading the scale. But the book fills a gap. 
It is the only volume known to the reviewer which presents the subject 
simply (no previous knowledge of economics is assumed), moderately and 
at the same time comprehensively. It ranges afield into the outlying ter- 
titories of private property, immigration, and social reconstruction; and 
the treatment commands respect where it does not compel agreement. Each 
chapter has a list of references and supplementary readings. 

Horace B. Davis 


ned, L.S. The labor philosophy of Samuel Gompers. (New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 190. $3.) 

aytor, P,S. Mezican labor in the United States: Dimmit County, Winter 
Garden District, South Texas. Pubs. in econ., vol. vi, no. 5. (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press. 1930. Pp. 295-464. $1.25.) 

mployee stock purchase plans and the stock market crisis of 1929. A sup- 
plement to Employee stock purchase plans in the United States, published 
in January, 1928. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 
1930. Pp. 87. 

orced Labour. International Labour Conference, 14th sess., 2nd dis- 
cussion, report 1 (supplementary) ; (second supplement). (Geneva: Inter- 
national Labour Office. 1930. Pp. 15; 8.) 
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Freedom of as Vol. V. United States of America, Canada 
America, So rica, Australia and New Zealand, India, China, Jey librar’ 
Studies and ports, ser. A (industrial relations), no. $2, (Gene « 36 
International La r Office. 1930. Pp. xv, 461. 5s.) as 
House-of work is nes. Enquiry into the lignite industry in Euro ow 
survey of the 1 s of the governments. International Labour Conf, ie 
ence, 14th sé report 3, supplement. (Geneva: International La}, cs 
Office. 1930. P = 
Hours of work ied employees. International Labour Conference, | a 
sess., 2nd dis n, report 2 (supplementary); (second supplemen -" 
(Geneva: International Labour Office. 1930. Pp. 19; 9.) . 
International 1 n of women’s work: history of the work for wom . 
accomplished | International Labour Organisation. (London: 4 
Labour Part 0. Pp. 18. 1d.) 


Labour legislation in Canada, 1929. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Off 


1930. Pp. x Thi 
Labour organiz: n Canada: nineteenth annual report for the calen betwe 
year 1929. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 1930. Pp. 248. 50c.) Mm 
Lay-off and its ; ntion. (New York: National Industrial Confereng 
Board. 1930. | x, 86. $1.50.) and 
The purpose of ; short volume is to present the means by whi ws 
industrial co ; may prevent irregular employment or reduce the ha om 
ships of workers unavoidably laid off. The information necessary for su bend 
a study should } ured by first-hand research, but in the present i a 
stance was obi | solely via the questionnaire method, from about 23mm .: ,. 
concerns, with nowhere indicated. A mere compilation, and n itt 
too stimulatingly written, it is neither a work of adequate analysis n bets 
a skillfully wrought manual. It compresses so much within its short trea ie 
ment that it is thin and superficial. Yet the wholly inexcusable mistake thet 
made of omitting to mention the many splendid studies published in t - 
past years dea! more comprehensively and concretely with the sugge = 
tions compiled in this summary. Some of the books, pamphlets and repor Ce 
not cited would be indispensable to the reader who found his intere the 
aroused by the present volume. As one or two articles in a governme of ' 
publication a ywever, mentioned, the omission of the more importa 
studies, certainly not an oversight, is either an act of extremely po 
judgment or a berate attempt to keep the reader from knowing abo 
excellent mate which happens to be published by rival research a as 
service agenci result is that the book is, at best, only anoth 
questionnaire survey in a field that needs the best investigating intelligen I 
of the employs [he subject is important enough to deserve better tres cor 
ment at the hands of the Board, which has done some highly compete 7 
work in other directions but nothing distinguished in connection wi vi 
industry’s most crucial labor problem—unemployment. - 
Herman ira 
Ohio State Fede n of Labor: proceedings of the forty-seventh annu 
convention, ( us, August 18-21, 1930. (Columbus: Ohio Sia 
Federation of L 1930. Pp. 149.) 
Report of the th National Conference of Labour Women. (Londo 


Labour Party. 6d 
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:annual review and unemployment benefits bibliography: 1928-1929. 
Library bull. no. 6. (New York: Industrial Relations Counselors. 1930. 
Pp. 36, mimeographed. ) 
yiems of wage payment. (New York: National Industrial Conference 
Board. 1930. Pp. x, 131. $2.) 

Several chapters treat of the time wage system, piece wage system, early 
qecialized incentive system, including the Halsey system, the Rowan 
wriation of the Halsey plan and the Taylor differential piece rate, 
nodifications of the early incentive systems, including the Gantt task 
snd bonus system, the 100 per cent premium system, standard hour system, 
ind the Emerson efficiency bonus system. 


yriations in employment trends of women and men. Bull. of the Women’s 
Bureau, no. 78. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 141. 50c.) 


This elaborate analysis of Ohio employment records during the period 
between 1914 and 1924 was made at the request of the Committee on 
Governmental Labor Statistics of the American Statistical Association, 
for the purpose of discovering whether the employment records of men 
ind women should be classified separately. Similarity in trends was fre- 
quent in the 54 classifications presented. Out of a total of 842 possible 
omparisons of average employment between two consecutive years the 
changes were alike in 390 instances and different in only 92. On the other 
hand, there were significant variations between the employment of the 
sexes. The long-time trends showed increased proportional importance 
of women, particularly in clerical occupations. The two sexes responded 
liferently to seasonal and cyclical economic variations, and their work 
histories varied also in emergencies like strikes and war. Each occupa- 
tional classification showed characteristic similarities or variations in 
the trends of the two sexes which did not combine in an inclusive grouping 
s0 as to consistently offset or emphasize each other. The numerous charts 
supply ample support for the conclusions that understanding of industrial 
changes and intelligent plans for dealing with economic crises require 
the information which can be obtained only when employment records 
of men and women are presented separately. 

Lucite Eaves 


ages in the United States, 1914-1929. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1930. Pp. xv, 228. $2.50.) 

In addition to twenty-five types of manufacturing, the present volume 
covers public utilities, building trades, railroads, and agriculture. An 
analysis is made of the trend of wages, hours of work, and employment. 
rom the investigation it was concluded that since the beginning of 1927 
here has been relatively little change in wages, thus being in sharp con- 
trast with the situation following the business crisis of 1921. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


he Federal Reserve System, Its Origin and Growth: Reflections and 
Recollections. By Paut M. Warsurc. Vols. I and II. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1980. Pp. xix, 835; viii, 899. $12.00.) 
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Mr. Warburg has had an important part in federal reserve hist 


He was responsible, probably more than any other, for the extension = 
the scope of currency reform from mere elasticity of bank note js a 
to a reconstitution of our reserve structure, and the introduction a re} 
commercial paper and rediscounting, in the sense in which those te ‘ 


were understood abroad. Later, when the federal reserve system wa 
reality, President Wilson appointed Mr. Warburg to the first Fede 
Reserve Board. During his all too brief term of office he rendered ¢ 
spicuous service in connection with the arduous task of putting 
reserve system into operation. 

One who picks up the two massive volumes with the expectation 
finding them devoted to a discussion of the results obtained, probl 
met, weaknesses developed, and other similar aspects of the operation 
the Reserve system will be somewhat disappointed. Mr. Warburg p 
ceeds on the assumption that there are already a number of first-r 


books which deal with the results of federal reserve operation, and t Mr. 
what we need most is an accurate account of the genesis of the syste 

In his opinion, the accounts of Glass, Willis, and Owen are “the prod * p 
tions of pleaders in their own cause, and not of unbiased historia ' 


(volume I, p. 6). He deplores especially the failure of these writers 
recognize the importance of the contribution of the late Senator Aldri 
to the content of the Federal Reserve act. In fact, he launches into 
minute, line by line, comparison of the Aldrich bill and the Federal 
serve act, and concludes that “the two measures are surprisingly aki 
(p. 408). 

Chapters 1 to 10, inclusive, covering half of the first volume, are d 
voted to that part of the movement for currency reform which beg 
in 1903 and ended with the passage of the Federal Reserve act in 191 
As has been indicated above, most of this portion of the book is giv 
over to a proof of the contention that the Act is the legatee of the ! 
drich bill. 

In chapter 11, Mr. Warburg again pays his respects to statemen 
made by Senator Glass and Dr. H. Parker Willis in their writings on t 
federal reserve system. This time, it is in connection with a discussi 
of the efforts of himself and three other members of the first Reser 
Board, “described as dark conspirators” (p. 425), to have the num 


of reserve bank districts reduced. The author justifies the introductio 
of this more or less personal angle of the subject by saying that suc 
facts “throw a structive light upon the trying conditions in whic 
Federal Reserve Board members serve their country. Without a fai 


knowledge of these conditions neither the grave danger menacing t 
future of the reserve system, nor the nature of the remedies to be sough 


can be adequately understood” (pp. 454-5). 
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Chapter 12, with its addendum written after the stock market collapse 
1929, is the only one in the present work which is devoted directly 
»an appraisal of the conduct of the federal reserve system. Mr. War- 
rg regards as the system’s most serious shortcomings: First, its failure 
)develop important bill markets outside of New York, and thus to lessen 
ye concentration of funds in the New York stock market. He therefore 
xvors the removal of legislative provisions which hamper the growth of 
ur discount market, and advocates the placing of speculative stocks 
on a term settlement basis. A second major defect, in the author’s 
pinion, is the dependence upon buying and selling government securities 
order to exercise control over the money market. He favors the intro- 
uction of an immediate credit check collection system, with an accom- 
anying interest charge, as an additional means of money market control. 
\ third defect noted is the failure of our commercial banks to tie their 
nites more closely to the rates of their respective reserve banks. 

Mr. Warburg recognizes that American conditions condemn us to more 
jificult central banking problems with less freedom to build up a strong 
and powerful central control than is the case abroad. However, he does 
urge that certain changes be made which will strengthen the Reserve 
Board and at the same time bring about closer codéperation between the 
Board and the reserve banks. 

In the addendum on the stock exchange crisis of last year, the following 
are given as the two most impressive facts: (1) the country’s implicit 
confidence in the strength of the reserve system, and (2) the extent to 
rhich the present administrative structure of the system contributed to 
the seriousness of the crisis. Federal reserve policy from 1927 to 1929 
is characterized as “the resultant of two contending motives: on the one 
hand, the desire to see the orgy of speculation brought to a close, and 
om the other, fear of coming to close grips with it, lest business be hurt 
or the system be charged with stock exchange activities” (p. 505). 

The addenda, of which there are four, and the thirty-seven appendices 
to volume I serve to supplement and corroborate the statements made 
inthe main text. 

Volume II is given over to three collections of the author’s articles 
and speeches. The first, with the addition of an article on “A Modified 
Bank of Issue,” is a reprint of a collection which was published by the 
Academy of Political Science in 1914. The second series embraces 
articles which the author wrote during his membership on the Federal 
Reserve Board (1914-18), while the third covers those which have ap- 
peared since 1918. Students of banking will find it very helpful to have 
this valuable material brought together in a single volume. 

No doubt there was considerable provocation for Mr. Warburg’s 
lengthy “genesis” and his painstaking effort to see that Senator Aldrich’s 
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| proper recognition. Now, however, that all of t 
bears” have been given their dues, and the conflic 

n the formative period have received a thoroy 

that future treatises on the federal reserve syste 
exclusively to such thorough-going and statesma 

1s characterize chapter 12 of the present work. It 
it “backgrounds” and “vindications” contribute to 
ding of present problems and policies; but the gre 
rs of a work of this type would like to see such mater 
nctly subordinate place. 


G. W. Down 


Washington. By Josern S. Lawrence. (Princeton 
liversity Press. 1929. Pp. xx, 468. $5.00.) 

*s book one might be in doubt whether to co 

treatise on the subject or as a polemic pamphle 

.uthor more justice by looking at his book fro 

Then its shortcomings automatically appear a 

*s methods of attacking the opinion of his opponent 

have produced a book that deserves to be calle 

y polemic, having great merits as such; but, as 

he problems involved in the relations between th 

ntral bank, the book appears disappointing. 

ally done is to show ad absurdum the argu 

rd by some senators, whose lack of knowledge of th 

prevent a sophomore from passing his examinatio 


s: “Does a boom in the stock market absorb credi 
ks interfere with bull markets, when the specula 
undue proportions?” It is astounding enough tha 
complexity of which should invite the economist’ 
11 importance of which should warrant sufficient 
produced any discussion of a profound caliber 

[he problem has been debated in a very superficial 
1 writers in this country during the last bull 

in spring 1930, the discussion of whether the 
Board should further promote easy money conditions 
ue assumptions in regard to our problem. Pro- 
.rticle in the Annalist in October, 1928, the Federal 
varning of February, 1929, and Professor Irving 

the stock market crash, all make no attempt te 

the only exception being represented by Benjamm 
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Anderson, Jr., in his address delivered in Rotterdam on May 7, 1929: 
‘ymmodity Price Stabilization a False Goal of Central Bank Policy” 
14f.). 

This is all the more surprising because during the last years this 
ye controversy has produced in Europe an abundant literature on the 
biect. The discussion was started when the Frankfurter Zeitung in 
sy, 1927, invited several economists’ to give their opinion as to 
hacht’s action in regard to his attempt to check the bull market on 
»German stock exchanges. Schacht’ had called to his office the ex- 
stives of the important German banks and caused them to curtail 
Jr loans on securities by 38 1/8 per cent; this action was very effective 
the bull market never revived up to this date—but it found ardent 
iticism from economists and business men. David Friday in his 
Wiress before the American Economic Association in December, 1928, 
aracterized Schacht’s action as “using a butcher’s axe to solve a very 
mplicated problem.” 

The opinions of the writers might be shortly summarized as follows: 
1) A bu!] market does not absorb credit; the stock market is a sieve 
dnot a sponge; capital invested in securities ultimately flows into 
justries. (2) The central banks therefore should not interfere with 
ock speculation. 

This point of view was presented in the most radical way by Gustav 
assel. Other writers, while in agreement with Cassel as a matter of 
rinciple, made certain reservations: (1) The stock market, while cer- 
inly not permanently absorbing any capital, attracts additional funds 
ring a bull market to handle the increased volume of transactions; 
ere is then a substantial lag before these funds find their way into 
dustry. (2) A long extended bull market may cause the financing of 
w industries or the over-expansion of existing industries, just because 
e public is stricken by the “get-rich-quick” psychology; thus a real 
cial loss of capital might be suffered. 

But all writers denied that it is the right or even the duty of central 
aks to interfere with stock speculation. The over-optimism which de- 
lops in a bull market is dangerous only if it becomes the cause of over- 
pansion in business; to check over-expansion in business, however, is 
art of the commonly accepted duties of central banks. 


‘Articles in the Frankfurter Zeitung: 

Gustav Cassel, “Nimmt die Boerse Kapital in Anspruch?” May 8, 1927. 

Albert L. Hahn, “BoersenKredite und Industrie,” May 9, 1927. 

A Spiethoff, “Volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der BoersenKredite,” May 12, 


Lansburgh, “Der Boersenkredit und die industrielle Kapitalversorgung,” May 11, 
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*HL Schacht defended his policy in an address reprinted in the Frankfurter 
tung of May 27, 1927. 
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The discussion which was started in the Frankfurter Zeitung, in t 


way, produced in due time studies of a more profound nature,® yh; 
mostly disagreed with Cassel and brought forward some rather cony; 
ing arguments in favor of an active policy of central banks in regard 
stock speculation. The space does not allow a review of these ay 


ments; if Professor Lawrence should intend to publish a new edition 
his book, he m cht find in them plenty of material to match his 
against minds of a higher caliber than that of the senators, whose ar 
ments probably are the only reason why Lawrence’s book does not 
swer our questi 


Rosert M. 


University f Minnesota 
NEW BOOKS 
Anperson, B. M. The “free gold” of the federal reserve system and { 
cheap money } y. Chase Econ. Bull., vol. x,no. 3. (New York: Ch 
National Bank of the City of N.Y. 1930. Pp. 25.) 
Arxins, P. M. Bank secondary reserve and investment policies. (N 
York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1930. Pp. vii, 158. $2.50.) 

This book is the outcome of business research begun several years a 
when the in\ nent banking firm for which Mr. Atkins is economi 
“decided that it knew too little about the needs and requirements of ba 
for securities [he investigation was extended to cover the loan a 
investment policies of several hundred commercial banks in the endeay 
to formulate norms of sound practice in the distribution of bank asse 
The book is addressed primarily to bankers and contains a minim 
of statistical] materials. 

In the fir apter the author analyzes the principal types of co 
mercial bank assets from the point of view of safety, liquidity and yiel 
Not only must the commercial bank maintain primary reserves in the fo 
of cash or its equivalent, but also provide a second line of defense 
placing a portion of its assets in very liquid forms. Liquidity depen 
upon the “‘s quidating” character of the loan in question, “inhere 
* Albert L. Hahn, Aufgaben und Grenzen der Wahrungspolitik, Jena, 1928. 

E. Salin, The und Prawvis Staatlicher Kreditpolitik der Gegenmart, Tibin 
1928. 

A. Weber, H Jchacht Recht, Miinchen, 1928. 

Th. Balogh, “Latente Inflation (Wahrungsystem, Notenbank Politik und B 
sehausse),” Schmollers’ Jahrbuch, 58, 4, p. 45. 

Gustav Cassel, Discount Policy and Stock Exchange Speculation, Oct., 1928. 

G. Cassel, “D the Stock Exchange Absorb Capital?” April, 1929, in the qu 
terly publication of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebulge. 

Richard Reis “Ueber das Wesen und die Wirkungen der Bérsenkredit 
Bankarchio, 28, 9 1, 1929). 

R. Reisch, “Riickwirkungen der Bérsenspekulation auf den Kreditmarkt,” 24 
schrift fiir Nati vomie, 1929. 

Robert Weid mmer, “Die New Yorker Boersenhausse und das Federal 
serve Board,” Wirtschaftsdienst, April, 1929. 

Berthold Jo , “Kapitalversorgung und Boerse,” Wirtschaftsdienst, May 
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r, in liquidity" —or the rediscountability of paper at the reserve banks. In 
3 wh: general those assets which offer the highest yield are likely to be least 
_ liquid. Since local loans are so largely lacking in liquidity, it is highly 
on desirable that the banker place a reasonable amount of his funds in bankers’ 
egard acceptances, commercial paper, call loans and high-grade bonds. In later 
se ar pages the writer examines the relative merits of these several forms of 
dition secondary reserve and assigns first rank to the bankers’ acceptance; but 


he observes in that connection that acceptance holdings are largely confined 
to a small number of banks in financial centers. Commercial paper has been 
dwindling in volume. United States securities, on the other hand, remain 
an important element in secondary reserves and are “well nigh ideal” for 
that purpose. The call loan has grown in importance; and post-war events 
indicate that its liquidity is unlikely to become impaired even in time of 
crisis. 

The most interesting pages of the book are those in which the writer 
prescribes general rules for the guidance of bankers in determining their 
reserve and investment policies. He suggests that bankers in central re- 
serve cities should endeavor to maintain primary reserves (composed of 
cash and deposits with the reserve banks or correspondents) equal to about 
0 per cent of demand deposits, while bankers in reserve cities should 
carry about 16 per cent and country bankers around 12 per cent. He 
proposes 7 per cent against time deposits for all banks. In addition, 
years a@™M™ country bankers should aim at secondary reserves equal to 35 per cent of 


econo demand deposits and 10 per cent of time deposits, approximately 50 per 
) of ba cent of the amount being placed in a preferred group comprising bankers’ 
loan a acceptances, commercial paper, called bonds and United States securities, 
endear 


and the remaining 50 per cent in other high-grade bonds. Reserve city 
bankers should carry about the same percentage of secondary reserve with 
minim 60 per cent of it in the preferred group, while bankers in central reserve 
cities should maintain around 40 per cent in the form of secondary reserve 


3 of co with 70 per cent of the amount in the select group. Additional funds may 
and yiel@M™ be invested with primary regard for safety and yield rather than liquidity. 
1 the fo As the author recognizes, diversity of conditions renders it difficult to 
efense formulate uniform standards; and difference of opinion will of course 
y depen exist with respect to the best distribution for a particular set of conditions. 

inhere Nevertheless, rough standards are better than the opportunism and “rule- 
1928, of-thumb” methods which undermine so many banks; and it is to be hoped 
-Tiibin that the book will reach the audience to which it is directed. It should 


likewise be useful for class reference. 

Academic interest would have been stimulated if the writer had gone 
beyond the individual bank into some of the broader questions of credit 
policy which are involved when the interests of the banking system are 
considered. Interest would have been added by the reproduction of some 
of the facts observed and by some statement as to how well banks measure 
up to the standards suggested. Any student of this subject meets with the 
landicap growing out of the inadequacy of knowledge as to the character 
and composition of local loans. It is to be hoped that the Federal Reserve 
Board, in line with its continued progress in the presentation and analysis 
of banking statistics, will undertake further subdivision and re-classification 
of this item. In view of this deficiency, Mr. Atkins may be forgiven for 
devoting somewhat disproportionate attention to bonds. 
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Treatise on the power and utility of moneys. Tra 
func 


Bett Burke. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Penngyly 
89. $2.50.) ‘ 
m the Latin of a fifteenth century treatise on money 
England and the new gold standard, 1919-1926. (Ni 
v. Press. 1929. Pp. xvi, 822. $4.) ~- 

irefully traced the slow but determined Progress 


mone 
geog 


in tl 


to the gold standard and the arguments advanced 
ng so. The part played in the process by the Uni esel 
\frica, France, Holland and other countries, js - 
nd with ample documentation. The author hopes t - 
coéperation in monetary matters will continue in " 
he expects to see: (1) the permanent retirement of ¢ om 
medium of exchange; (2) efforts being made to maint - 
bility of price levels over both short and long perios ht 
pation of the world from “rigid arithmetical ideas as apP 
id reserves necessary in gold standard countries,” “a 
, plea for “the more rational use of gold” by the nati cha 
not 
ellently written and is characterized by a clarity a - 
n seldom found in treatises of this sort. It affords 
| but well summarized information for students of po “4 
and foreign exchange. 
I. B. Crosse 
ger 
The silver situation as of June, 1980, and suggested as 
to. (New York: American Smelting and Refining ( Pe 
1930. Pp. 13.) 
Installment credit in the retail furniture trade, (Colw 4 
Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 154. 50c.) w 
d Jennison, F. T. The movement of mbney and re re 
United States, 1926-28. Studies in business admin., 1 os 


.go: University of Chicago School of Commerce and A 

0. Pp. 57.) 

herung des Bankkredites. Sammlung von Schriften: 
ninars fiir Genossenschaftswesen an der Universitat Ki 
rstadt: H. Meyer. 1929. Pp. 40.) 

[he international bank. Bull. no. 1. (New Brunswic 


sperity and consumer credit. (New York: Harper. 19 


s d’économie monétaire. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. | 


nts and theories in the realm of money have follow 
rapidly that there is perennial justification for new su 


hole field. With the wealth of fact and speculation av ‘ 
;, a general treatise is periodically necessary, whit 


1 of a popular brochure, a student’s handbook, ot 
ic treatise. Professor Gonnard’s work, however, 
1s a “précis” for any of these purposes. Monetary 
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ry, mostly of a numismatical sort, the well-worn descriptions of money 
functions, of mint technique, of the qualities of good money, of kinds of 
nonetary systems, statistics of production of gold and silver and their 
gographie distribution, and a chapter on the place of metallic money 
» the national wealth make up the bulk of a volume of three hundred 
sages. A five-page section treats the quantity theory, a theory to which 
\{. Gonnard apparently adheres merely because variations in quantity af- 
ject prices, though the causation may be reversed or pass from foreign 
exchanges to price-levels (p. 50). Nowhere is any equation of exchange 
mentioned; nowhere appears an appreciation of the réle of cash and credit 
reserves or unspent margins—indeed an obiter dictum (p. 274) denies 
them any causal force on prices; nowhere does the author venture upon 
the subject of the relation of commodity prices and the foreign exchanges. 
The chapter on “monetary policy,” the longest in the book, presents merely 
3 stereotyped exposé of bimetallism, while a few paragraphs illogically 


_— appended to the chapter on “French monetary theory” consider briefly 
oping the merits of a stable price level and controlled currencies. Even the 
ies 


chapter on ““Non-monetary substitutes” does not incite the author to take 
notice of such a paramount issue as the réle of deposit money in business 
cycles. 

‘Unfortunately, M. Gonnard’s sins are not only those of omission. The 
section devoted to “Monetary nominalism and monetary realism” (pp. 
27-33) confuses two quite separate pairs of opposing theories: chartalism 
versus naturalism, a dispute as to the function of the state in the analytical 
genesis of money; and nominalism versus the commodity theories, on the 
nature of the value of money. We are asked to believe that France had 
reason to felicitate herself during the war because of the services ren- 
dered by her gold hoard (p. 88); that Germany’s post-war inflation was 
motivated by pure malice, and that from it Germany obtained “formidable 
advantages” (pp. 234, 206). Against a controlled currency, Gonnard 
brings the following argument: “If controlled or compensated money 
were to bring about an absolute stability of prices, what would tell us 
whether we were proceeding toward over-production or scarcity” (p. 266)? 
Finally, we have an impassioned lament over the official devalorization of 
the franc in June, 1928, and the hope expressed that even yet will the 
cps franc be restored to pre-war parity to preserve the honor of the French 
itat Ko state and the interest of the rentier class (pp. 279-290). 

Howarp Evuis 


ark, L, and Harris, W. C. Banking theory and practice. (New York: 

McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. ix, 562. $4.) 

vrseLL, H, A. Gold production and its future. (New York: American 

Smelting and Refining Co., 120 Broadway. 1930. Pp. 12.) 

ESTERGAARD, P, Inflation und Stabilisierung des franzdsischen Franc. 

(Jena: Fischer, 1930. Pp. iv, 178. Rmk. 8.) 

commas tcrist, H. and Powxison, K. Banking ratios: a study of the operating re- 
sults of member banks with special reference to the Twelfth Federal Re- 

serve District and to California. (Stanford Univ.: Stanford Univ. Press. 

i 1930. Pp. xlv, 608. $10.) 

uw, W. A. The theory and principles of central banking, with special 

reference to the working of the Bank of England and of the federal re- 
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serve system of the United States. (New York: Pitman. 1930, Pp 
266. $3.75. 


Supercaseaux, G. Los nuevos ideales sobre el valor de la moneda Ce 


ferencia dada el 7 de julio de 1930 en el Banco Central de Chile, (S ory | 
tiago: Instituto de Estudios Bancarios. 1930. Pp. 17.) York 


Surcurre, W. G. and Bonn, L. A. Savings banks and savings departme 
management. New York: Harper. 1930. Pp. 442. $5.) 


HOSH! 


(Cal 


Wuate, B. P. Joint stock banking in Germany: a study of the Germe Th 
creditbanks | e and after the war. (New York: Macmillan, 193 finan 
Pp. viii, 869. $6.40.) wry 

Wituston, S. Commercial law. (New York: American Institute of B Hinc 
ing, 110 E. 42nd St. 1930. Pp. 480. $3.) the ¢ 

Wirners, H. The meaning of money. 5th rev. ed. (New York: Dutto e 
1980. Pp. xiv, 305. $2.20.) Smit 

To those who are familiar with this little volume, it need only be sai M 
that the present revised edition (the fifth) maintains the same high stand pass 
ard of excellence which characterized the earlier editions. In it, Mr and 
Withers describes and analyzes the English monetary and banking symm 
tem, the functioning of the money market, and the intricacies of interna "°° 
tional financial relations, in a delightful manner which has the merit o ined 
being understandable to the layman without being misleading. The pur at 
pose of the present edition is to bring the book up to date both by th fife! 
revision of the descriptive matter, where this has been made necessa gov 
by recent legislative changes, and by clarifying the effects of post-wa gen 
readjustments on the London and other money markets. One feels tha - 
Mr. Withers has failed to grasp the full significance of the problem o 
federal reserve policy during the hectic bull market of 1929 (pp. 281 ff.) sal 
but this is scarcely to be wondered at in view of the great diversity o ga 
opinion among American observers, and hardly calls for criticism. om 
the whole, the book is fully entitled to the popularity which it has at- ~“e 
tained in the twenty-two years which have elapsed since the appearance o " 
the first edition - 

Freperick A, Braprorp 
EE: 

National Economic Bank of Poland: report of directors for the financial yea 

1929. 6th year Warsaw: National Econ. Bank. 1980. Pp. 71.) lt 
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Brown, H. G. Taz relief for real estate. (Columbia, Mo.: Lucas Bros. 
1930. Pp. 24 : 

Compton, R. 7 Fiscal problems of rural decline: a study of the methods ki: 
of financing tl sts of government in the economically decadent rural - 
areas of New York State. Special report no. 2. (Albany: State House. ” 
1929. Pp. 283.) 

Crawrorp, F. G. The administration of the gasoline tax in the United 
States. Rev. ed. Pub. no. 15. (New York: Municipal Admin. Service 


261 Broadwa 1980. Pp. 35. 365c.) 
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ssent, G. Der Zentralismus in der Finanzverfassung der U.d.S.S.R. 
Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. viii, 190. Rmk. 10.) 
spetmaN, E. The New York new estate law with summary and explana- 
tory notes and the new estate tax law effective September 1, 1980. (New 
York: Benj. H. Tyrrel. 1930. Pp. 84.) 
artine gosAL, U. N. Contributions to the history of the Hindu revenue system. 
(Calcutta: Univ. of Calcutta. 1929. Pp. xv, 313.) 
Ferma This is an important and scholarly contribution to the history of public 
193 fnance in India. It is a compilation of facts regarding public revenues 
snd expenditures gleaned from an exhaustive survey of Hindu literature, 
Hindu works on law and polity and the historical records of states, from 
the earliest collections of hymns and prayers down to 1200 A.D. Inter- 
woven with the presentation is an occasional comparison with conditions in 
medieval Europe and with the canons of taxation of Sismondi and Adam 
Smith. 
be sai Mr. Ghoshal concludes that the ancient Hindu revenue system “sur- 
‘stand passed the achievements of classical antiquity as well as medieval Europe, 
it, Meg end even anticipated some of the characteristics of modern finance.” Rev- 


ag sys emus: Were derived largely from land, the rate depending on fertility but 
terns most commonly one-sixth of the produce, paid in kind ; from taxes on in- 
rit ¢ incomes or the net product of handicraftsmen; from excise taxes and octrois 
ne pur on various classes of goods, the rates usually ranging from one twenty- 
by th fifth to one-sixth of the value of goods; from fines and fees; and from 
ieee government industries. The poll tax and general ‘property tax were 
Lat eoal generally absent. The land revenue became a money instead of a produce 
Is tha tax between the ninth and twelfth centuries. sao 

aa Revenues were as a rule collected by state officers receiving regular 
1 ff.) salaries. Mines were owned by the state, but state administration was 
ee generally thought to be less desirable than private management with 
yy heavy rates of tax upon output. Salt was frequently a royal monopoly; 
=r the liquor industry was subject to state regulation and heavy taxation 


tated to limit consumption; while in the case of other state industrial concerns 
revenue seems to have been incidental to other purposes. 


Crark Warburton 


Keesecker, W. W. Digest of legislation providing federal subsidies for 
education. Dept. of Interior bull. no. 8. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1930. Pp. 57. 10c.) 

Kirparrick, W. Problems in contemporary county government: an ez- 
amination of the process of county administration in Virginia. Institute 
monograph no. 8. (University, Va.: Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences. 1930. Pp. xxi, 666.) 


: Bees Contains chapters on the assessment of property; collection, custody, 
and disbursement of funds; county budget making; the local use of pub- 

ethods lic credit; the poor farm and district home. 

| ail Kurmmepson, G. S. The cost of local government in Larimer County, Colo- 

House rado. Bull. 861. (Fort Collins: Colorado Agric. College. 1930. Pp. 84.) 


lei, H. L. Public finance. 2nd ed. (New York: Appleton. 1929. Pp. 
xv, 759. $4.) 


Numerous changes and improvements have been made by Professor 
Lutz in the revised edition of his Public Finance, the first edition of which 


United 


ervice, 


| 
| 
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appeared in 1924. Two general features of the revision are especially RoseRT 
worthy. First, the factual and statistical data have been carried { 

ward to the latest available date; while, in the second place, the aut 

has made certain alterations of treatment in conformity with the shifigm S!C*: 
emphasis in subject-matter that has occurred in the past five years, trave 

In the new edition the introduction has been considerably abbreviat géné 
and is no longer accorded major treatment as Part 1 of the book, L Mai, 
significance is attached to such topics as “Public finance and econom; SHOUP 
“Public finance and political science,” “Public finance and history,” “p 193( 
lic finance and statistics’’—resulting in several instances in an omissi@ii !°? 
of these topics. Only slight modifications have been made in the gene Part 
treatise on “Public expenditures,’ but some rearrangement of titles 4 brie 
well as changes in textual material are to be found in Part 2, bearing Bur 
“Public revenues except taxation.” ¥ Comm 

Some of+the most important changes in the revised text are to be not of 1 
in Part 3, on “Taxation.” For example, the treatment here has be vem 
made more logical by the transfer of much material previously contain Hot 
in chapter 1 to an entirely new chapter entitled “Characteristics am ©"? 
tendencies in American taxation,” which has been inserted at the ep ld 
The opening sentence in the chapter “Modified property taxes” has beim D!? " 
rewritten and reads as follows: “The most important tax problem th pla 
confronts the typical American state is that of selecting a suitable tax bei 
combination of taxes to replace the general property tax as the latter 4 20: 
generates and disintegrates.” The degeneration has gone far in the pa Tarif 
five years. Evidently, an effective means of reform lies not so much i ing 
the refashioning of the property tax as, at certain points, in its comple 
abandonment and the substitution of other taxes in its place. 

Minor changes, more or less similar in nature, have also been made b 
Professor Lutz in Part 4, on “Public credit,” and in Part 5, on “Financi 
administration and legislation.” He is especially to be commended fog Bou 
many improvements in style which add much to the attractiveness of t D 
new edition. De 

Tipton R. Snave.y t¢ 

Del 

Pineree, D. and Hatt, R.C. Assessment ratios of rural real estate in Or j 
gon and Washington. Progress rep. of the Forest Taxation Inquiry, no. 6 , 


(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 34, mimeographed.) 


This is the sixth progress report of the United States Forest Tax In 
quiry being prosecuted under the direction of Professor Fred R. Fairchil 
Its purpose is to analyze assessment ratios of farm, grazing and cutover 
merchantable timber, and other classes of rural real estate in certain 0 
gon and Washington counties. The most significant results are listed i 
Table VI (p. 19) entitled “Assessment ratios by use classes, 1921-1928. 
The general tendency of the results is to indicate that farm lands are 
sessed at the lowest rates, merchantable timber at intermediate, and graz 


ing and cutover land at the highest rates in most Oregon counties, whil 
in certain others and in Washington it appears that timber lands are as 
sessed at distinctly higher rates than either grazing and cutover or far 
lands. 


J. W. Marrs 
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ponents, C. A. Manual to United States Board of Taz Appeals reports. 
Part 2. Covering all citations of 9—17 B.T.A. (New York and London: 
Harper. 1930.) 

aicx, A. N. La double imposition et Vallégement de sa charge dans les 
travaux de la Soctété des Nations: exposé critique et essai de théorie 
générale. Extrait de la Revue Générale de Droit International Public, 
Mai, 1930. (Paris: A. Pedone, 18 Rue Soufflot. 1930. Pp. 97-143.) 

suoup, C.S. The sales tax in France. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1930. Pp. xv, 869. $5.) 

West, F. R. What is this empire “free trade?” (London: The Labour 
Party. 1930. Pp. 12. 1d.) 

4 brief survey of railway taxation. Special ser. no. 54. (Washington: 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 1930. Pp. 28.) 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts: twenty-third annual report on the statistics 

of municipal finances for city and town fiscal years ending between No- 

vember 80, 1928, and March 31,1929. Pub. doc. no. 79. (Boston: State 

House. 1930. Pp. xxvii, 299.) 


ta 
ics Comparison of rates of duty in the Tariff act of 1930 and in the Tariff act of 
he en 1922. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 176. 75c.) 


Die interalliierten Schulden: ihre Entstehung und ihre Behandlung im Young- 

em th plan. Einzelschriften zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Nr. 11, bear- 
beitet im Statistischen Reichsamt. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1930. Pp. 
202. Rmk. 7.50.) 

Toriff act of 1930 on imports into the United States with index. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 288. 20c.) 
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Borérquez, J. pe D. Censos de 1930; introduccion a la memoria. (Mexico: 
Departmento de la Estadistica Nacional. 1930. Pp. 46.) 

De Pomerat, R. Marriage, past, present and future: an outline of the his- 
tory and development of human seaual relationships. (New York: Rich- 
ard R. Smith. 1930. Pp. 887. $4.) 

DePorre, J. V. Marriage statistics of New York State (exclusive of New 
York City), 1921-24, with introductory analysis of marriage statistics, 
1916-24. (Albany: N. Y. State Dept. of Health. 1929. Pp. xliv, 257.) 

This report, prepared by the director of the Division of Vital Statistics, 
New York, consists chiefly of general tables of marriages for the individual 
years 1921-1924, Consequently annual reports on marriages are now 
available in New York for the years 1916 to date. In the summary re- 
view of the statistics for 1916-1924, 19 tables are presented giving crude 
marriage rates, age composition, country of birth, etc., of brides and 
grooms, months of marriage, etc. Marriage rates appear to fluctuate 
largely in response to economic and sociological conditions. One-seventh 
of all the marriages, 1916-1924, took place in June. No statistics for 
New York City are included. 

J. J. Spencer 


Ferenczt, I, Kontinentale Wanderungen und die Anniherung der Volker: 
ein geschichtlicher Uberblick. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. 50.) 
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Reviews and New Books [Decemp 
es in this study a partial interpretation of the pj, 
presented in Migration Movements, 1925-1927 and in | 
ns, Vol. I, Statistics (New York, 1929). Two-thiy 
devoted to the social and political regulation of po, 
tween countries. Dr. Ferenczi concludes that: (1) j 
rration is becoming more important than inter-cont 
und that each continent is supplying its own labor powe 
war migration was practically unregulated, today mig 


| to increasing regulation. The problem of the jg ' 
sts in determining to what extent international aie [0 | 
sided national control of migration. (8) Seasoy Y: 


tion bids to make continental labor markets mo 
bilize business conditions somewhat; (4) periodic 
come permanent settlers. Their influx is aggravatiy 
nd cultural problems in European countries and th 
lation and limitation of migration. Dr. Ferenczi ex 
developing international legal principles to gove 

itry migration. 
J. J. 


Population. Norman Wait Harris Foundation 
: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. 820. $3.) 
orce laws of Mexico. (New York: Author, 193 


ign students and the immigration laws of the Unit 
llth ser. (New York: Institute of Internat. Edy 
Pp. 34.) 

ial mortality in Tennessee, 1917-1928: a statisti 
jointly by Tennessee State Department of Public Heal 
rsity. (Nashville: Fisk Univ. Press. 1980. Pp. 1% 


1930, 


S. Population problems. (New York and London: M 
1930. Pp. xi, 462. $3.75.) 
nge gréco-bulgare des minorités ethniques. (Lausanne 
Pp. 217. 4.50 fr.) 
Zealand: population census, 1926. Vol. X. Unemploy 
and other causes. Vol. XI. Incomes. (Wellington 
s Office. 1930. Pp. 81; 89. 2s.; 8s. 6d.) 
tealand: report on the vital statistics for the year 192 
Census and Statistics Office. 1980. Pp. xlvii, 286. 5s.) 
Zealand: statistical report on the external migration fo 
Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1930. !) 


rce, 1928: statistics of marriages, divorces and annulmeti 


ishington: Supt. Docs. 1980. Pp. 90. 15c.) 
, 1925-1927. Studies and reports, ser. O (migration 
1: International Labor Office. 1929. Pp. v, 129. 60) 


Dr. Imre Ferenczi, this is a continuation of the two P 
migration movements of the years 1920-1924. The figurt 
urrent information supplied to the International Lam 
states as a result of the recommendations adopted by 
Conference in 1922. Forty-four tables, with sour 
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e mig sre included. Migrants are classified by sex, age and occupation. Emi- 
d in] grants, immigrants and emigrants in transit are distinguished by country. 
v0-third J. J. Spencer 
of 

(1) i Social Problems and Reforms 

ber-cont 

hom ie Evolution of War. By Maurice R. Daviz. (New Haven: Yale 
¥ mig University Press. 1930. Pp. x, 891. $4.00.) 

on ME In this volume Dr. Davie, associate professor of the science of society 


Season Yale University, points to the multitude of inconsistent, contra- 
ets mol tory and dogmatic statements emanating from philosophers, clergy- 
eriodic en, journalists, peace advocates, apologists of war and a host of other 


are do authorities regarding the causes of war, the history of conflict 
nezi z nd the outlook for the future. Recognizing their common weakness— 


lack of basis of fact—Dr. Davie endeavors to present in this work 
, inductive study of war, beginning with the earliest evidence of its 
istence, and the course of its development, particularly in the early 

) War is at the outset closely identified with basic economic factors. 
r. 1930{m—Mr. Davie stresses the point that “it is the competition of life which 
ukes war, and that is why war always has existed and, unless other 
sans of adjustment are found, always will exist,” and supports his con- 
ntion with a wealth of illustrations. The primitive mode of existence 
tatisticamm one which fosters isolation, hostility, and suspicion as between groups; 
ic Healti/t within the group itself preservation has developed a united and com- 
Pp. 154MMMBon interest against every other group. The “in-group” is a peace 
roup, the “out-group” is beyond the pale of the peace bond and is re- 
prded with hatred and hostility. War is described as the business of one 
ausamegammes. 2 natural product of sex differentiation, although attention is given 
) the few exceptional instances where women have played a major réle 
warfare. Training for war permeates the youth’s education; since the 
ibe’s existence depends upon its success in competition with neighbor- 
g tribes, its members put a social premium on the warrior’s proof of 
lor. The relative importance of war in any given group is shown to 
ry directly with the intensity of its competition of life. Thus when 
he means of subsistence are plentiful and numbers small, group conflict 
light and insignificant, but when many are struggling for a limited 
ipply, collision is harsh and violent. 
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Di The impelling causes of war are grouped into a few general categories, 
9. 6iclmmmemcly, economic motives, war for women, for glory and for religious 
—_ «asons. ‘The most elemental economic motive is the quest for food, 
he figured On the lowest stages of societal evolution men themselves are re- 
al Labotgmerded as part of the food supply. Cannibalism is thus at root a means 
. a “Ee lf-maintenance. It is both a cause and a consequence of war. Land, 


sired for the means of subsistence which it affords, becomes a primary 
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cause of war as primitive groups increase in size and come into mo haust 
frequent contact with one another. Men have always been enticed - 
the hope of getting something for nothing » consequently wars for boo rove 
and spoils have characterize d group existence. Slavery is in some cas a 
an incident rather than an objective of warfare. Women may be gam omp 
cause of war, not merely as the passive objects of capture, abduction a : 
the like, but also as active instigators, for when warlike qualities a m 
in the mores, women strengthen the mores by glorifying such qualitie 
Religion has at all times led quite as much to war as to peac ot 
Especially is this true in primitive societies where religion affords 
many motives for « aie t whe way of ghost fear, ancestor worship, bloo al 
revenge and the like. Blood revenge, however, is so certain and unrelen iS 
ing that fear of reprisal may make of it a harbinger of peace. Huma ib 
sacrifice and head-hunting, largely through their religious bearings a uty 
pear as strong motives for conflict. War was one of the earliest disci 244 
plining forces, leading directly to combination and codperation ° 


efforts, class differentiation and political integration. The state, thera!" 
fore, owes its origin to war. take 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters of this scholarly work are thosa@mm “°° 
dealing with t! itigation of war and the stress toward peace. Variou that 
factors lessening the severity of war are noted in the rise of custonamm ° " 
prescribing the weapons and methods by which intergroup conflicts maya “* 
be decided, the s ng of women and children, the recognition of neutral T 
and noncombatants as well as neutral territory, truces, treaties of peace as t 
and the ri sal of asylum. The mitigation of the cruelties of war, how “° 
ever, receive reatest impetus when economic conditions made 
ble the instit ition of slavery. The stress toward peace is noted in th the 
growth of regu ve processes which replace warfare by system, suc are 


as connubiwm, the primitive secret society, and in many instances by th 


power of religion where a common worship prevails. By these andj {" 
other expedients peace is extended to ever wider circles until it ultimatelygqy ™ 
embraces the state, the peace group par excellence. oth 

As a factor in societal evolution war has had a profound effect upongyy >" 
the population policy of the group, the control of numbers, and thereby ™ 
upon such practices as infanticide, killing the old, the form of marriage 
and of the family. It has been the cause of migrations, thereby encourag- to 
ing race mixtu has resulted in trade and cultural exchanges, taught im“ 
discipline, quickened ingenuity and invention, at first for martial pur ‘- 
poses but later adapted to peace uses, and has helped to fashion the aim "s 
form of social and political organization of the group. In short, warm’ 
has always been, from the earliest of times, a chief agency in societal . 
selection. 


The Evolution of War is without doubt the most thorough and e 
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to mogfl wustive study of this important subject available. The collection of 
i ses used to support the author’s generalizations is remarkable and will 
prove of value to any student of group conflict. It is to be hoped that 
ne casa Dr. Davie will in course of time complete the work so well begun by a 
gompanion volume bringing the evolution of war down to modern times. 


New York University E. E. Munrz 


The Economics of Inheritance. By Jostan Wepcwoop. (London: 
Routledge. 1929. Pp. xviii, 274. 12s. 6d.) 


Among Professor Cannan’s major contributions to economic theory 
has been his insistence upon the importance of the study of the dis- 
iribution of income among individuals and of the part played by in- 
titutions, especially inheritance, in conditioning that distribution. His 
infuence in this direction has already been seen in the works of those 
sho have studied under him in London, and more particularly in Dal- 
ton’s Inequality of Incomes. But whereas Dalton’s important book 
takes the influence of inheritance as a starting-point and discusses its 


-e thosalm tteoretical implications, it is the unique contribution of Mr. Wedgwood 
Various tat he endeavors to investigate statistically and historically exactly 
ustomalm 0 what extent inequality of wealth, particularly in modern Britain, is 


due to unequal inheritances. 

The book is a characteristic product of those who regard themselves 
as the pupils of Cannan, not only in its emphasis upon institutions and 
the need for a concrete factual study, but also in Wedgwood’s bold 
acceptance and skillful defense of the view that “great inequalities in 


e possi 
1 in them tue division of the product of industry among the individuals concerned 
n, such sre not only socially deplorable but an economic defect in the social 


stem” (p. 81). From this standpoint he sets out to answer four 
questions: in what way does the system of inheritance contribute to 
wnequal distribution, what is its relative importance as compared with 
other causes of inequality, in what respects is the institution in its 
present form desirable in the interests of production, and how can it be 
nodified without damaging those interests? His treatment of the last 


two questions is largely analytical. If he does not always score a vic- 
ourag- fa Ty in his attacks upon the views of Sir Josiah Stamp, his analysis of 
taught fm te part played in production by the fact or the expectation of in- 


teritance, and his critical examination of proposed methods of reduc- 
ing the influence of inheritance by various forms of taxation neverthe- 
iss introduce many new and subtle points of view. Despite this careful 
nalytical treatment of his last two questions, Wedgwood’s answers to 
the two former, because of the existing paucity of factual material 
n this field, will inevitably attract more attention. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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In his investigation of the extent to which the distribution of Propert 
is affected by state control of bequest (¢.g., the legitim), by the pos 
sibility of intermarriage between rich and poor, by the size of famiji 
by conditions of economic stability or instability, and by charitable 


quests on the part of the rich, he produces new and important evidence 
obtained by a study of sample wills and the collection and Trearrange. 
ment of the statistical material existing in various countries, The 
chapters which endeavor to trace a connection between the fortunes 
of parents and those of children yield even richer results. To answer 
the question whether the larger estates belong on the whole to those 
with larger inheritances he makes a statistical study of some two hundred 


British estates left during the years 1924-26. This part of Wedgwood’s 


work is interesting not merely for his conclusions but also for the care. 
ful, ingenious and fruitful use he makes of relatively limited material, 
His conclusion is reached by an accumulation of evidence, no one part 
of which would alone be adequate to support his case. By a broad cor- 
relation of the average estates left by fathers with the average estates 
left by sons, by a contrast between the large proportion of those in 
the upper class who themselves inherited large sums and of those in 
the lower class who inherited little, with the negligible proportion of 


those in the lower groups who inherited great wealth and in the higher 
group who had small inheritances, by studying the proportion of estates 
of different sizes which were left by the sons of working-class fathers, by 
analyzing the social status of the fathers of the richer group as a whole 
and comparing it with a similar analysis of the poorer group and finally 
by an interesting case study of the fortunes of his own family for ten 
generations, he builds up strong support for his final conclusion that 
“of the men in the upper and middle classes at the present day, about 
one-third owe their fortunes almost entirely to inheritance (including 
gifts inter vivos), another third to a combination of ability and luck 
with a considerable inheritance of wealth and business opportunity, and 
the remaining third largely to their own activities (p. 168)... .. 
In the majority of cases, the large fortunes of one generation belong 
to the children of those who possessed the large fortunes of the preced- 
ing generation On the other hand. . . . it would appear to be 
common... . for the recipients of large inheritances not only to mait- 
tain them intact but to enlarge them” (p. 164). 

Mr. Wedgwood has made, both in his theoretical analysis and in his 
factual investigation an important contribution to the study of inher 
tance. 


E. M. Burys 


Columbia University 
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NEW BOOKS 


Opert 
le Pos- 


iyorecut, G. and others, editors. Handwérterbuch des Wohnungswesens. 
= (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. xvi, 881. Rmk. 50.) 

"SMB. cx, E. L. American housing as affected by social and economic condi- 
ble be tions. (Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press. 1930. Pp. 216. $2.) 
fidence iyruony, A. B. Economic and social problems of the machine age. Soc. 
Tange- “science ser. no. 8. (Los Angeles: Univ. of Southern California Press. 

Them 1930. Pp. 88. $1.) 
rtunes Rerrens, P. V. The Bureau of Home Economics: its history, activities and 

organization. Service monographs of the U. S. govt., no. 62. (Wash- 

nponey ington: Brookings Institution. 1930. Pp. 95.) 
) those prnne, P. The remaking of marriage: a contribution to the psychology of 
undred ser relationships. Translated from the Swedish by T. H. Winstow. (New 
wood's York: Macmillan. 1930. $3.) 
Brsuee, F. A. Social organization. (New York: Holt. 1930. Pp. 874. 
$3.50. 
terial sae S. Prohibition and prosperity. (New York: John Day. 1930. 
€ part Pp. vi, 81.) 
1d cor-MEDavey, C. P. and Cameron, J. Social science lessons for junior workers. 
estates Century vocational ser. (New York: Century Co. 1930. Pp. xviii, 94. 
76c.) 
. Msut, H. C., editor. Readings in community life. (Boston and New York: 
Ginn. 1930. Pp. xvi, 640.) 
tion of MM toincs, E. S. Current research in law for the academic year 1929-1930, 
higher based on a survey made by the Institute of Law. (Baltimore: Johns 
estates Hopkins Press. 1980. Pp. x, 298. $2.) 
ers, by Includes special investigations of theses in progress grouped under law 
’ administration, crimes and criminal law, community conditions and social 


Care- 


108e in 


whole 

finall welfare, business law and regulation, contracts, government practice and 
%: theory, international law and relations, property, etc. 

or ten 


Inck, W. R. The social teaching of the church. Beckly social service lec- 
ture. (New York: Abingdon. 1930. Pp. 111. $1.) 

Jounston, H. A. What rights are left. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. 
Pp. x, 177. $2.) 

Deals with the legal aspects of the prohibition problem. 

lantis, L.O. Rural community life. (New York and Chicago: American 

Book Co. 1930. Pp. viii, 875.) 

Lvzzarti, L. God in freedom: studies in the relations between Church and 

State. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. xxxix, 794. $5.) 

Morcay, DeW. S. and Frick, O. S. Civics and industry. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. vii, 288.) 

Merruy, J. P. and Bossarp, J. H. S., editors. Postwar progress in child 
welfare. Annals, vol. 151. (Philadelphia: American Academy of Pol. 
and Soc. Science. 1980. Pp. iv, 316. $2.) 

Pocxert, H. W. Germany’s women go forward. (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. ix, 829. $4.50.) 

_ The author brings out the preponderance of the struggle for economic 

independence in the feminist movement in Germany. In the United States 

the struggle was chiefly for political and civil rights; but in Germany, 
where the doors to the professions, and to the training for professions, 
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opened muc! re reluctantly than with us, the political struggle y, 
secondary, and came to the fore later than the economic motive, He | 
shows how the beginnings of this struggle for economic opportunity t 
is, the serious beginnings, where it became an organized movement and 98 
a matter for philosophical discussion, synchronized with the industy; Versi 
revolution, which, by putting factory made goods within reach of the hoy Be 
hold, deflated the value of the work by which the unmarried sisters ., 
aunts might earn their “keep” at home. He also shows how, in the pre 
ent day, t nstant pressure of reparation payments may force the st us 
to economize by substituting co-education for the separation of the bo sd 
and girls, in te of a strong feeling against it, in many quarters, +s 

It was true in Germany, as in this country, that the first election aft o. 
women’s ent sement saw them in possession of their greatest numb re 
of offices. V hem, as with us, the uncertainty in the minds of part 
managers how much women would express, at the ballot box, the a 
resentment iving their candidates and measures ignored, stood ¢} es 
women, for t one time, in good stead. The party bosses soon learnef % 
however, that they did not have to pay any such exorbitant price to 1 a 
tain the lova f the party women. No bolt was to be feared, and theg th 
followed a « ng of the ardor with which women were elected to off . 
and with which the welfare measures in which they were interested we oa 
sponsored and ed into law. 

One most interesting feature in the German feminist movement has bee Wa 


the election to office of the leaders themselves. It is as if Miss Jan 
Addams or Mrs. Catt spoke for American women on the floor of the Unite 
States Senate, and the rank and file support them, and feel confidence j 


them, just as American women would do, in the case of Miss Addams () 
Mrs. Catt. Just ] this has been accomplished the present reviewer hs 5 
tried in vain to learn; why the parties have not given their very few prize U 
to women useful to party solidarity, rather than to those who are repre Wu 
sentative of most fundamental thinking on feminist and social prob a 
lems, can probably be explained only by a more loyal support on the pat Feo 
of the rank and file in the woman movement itself; and that in turn may a r 
due to the fact that the abyss of the war, and the after-war suffering Bnc 
may have brought the women closer together, and bred a deeper sense « } 
comradeship and common cause. Surely anyone who has had an oppo y 
tunity to know these women leaders in Germany, their work, the thorougiy , 
ness of their knowledge and information, the clarity with which they thin f 
out their problems and goals, cannot have failed to pay the highest prai F 
and admiration to them. Va 
There are now some thirty women in the German Reichstag, and tay 
author of this volume has written in a sprightly style, never dull, the ve 
moving story of the long, valiant struggle which eventually put them ther 
Amy G. Mauzr 
Rankin, M. 7 1s in educational occupations: an examination of the wa 
ing and x upations in the public school systems of certain cht 
in the United States from 1898 to 1928. Contribs. to educ., no. 412. (Ne 
York: Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 1980. Pp. 83. $1.50.) 
Typines, M. | Before and after prohibition. (New York: Macnill 
1930. Pp. ix, 131. $2.) 
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yute, R. S., editor. The small city and town: a conference on community 
relations. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1930. Pp. viii, 159.) 
Report of a conference held at the University of Minnesota June 24- 
98, 1929. 
VersuoreN, W. Wirtschaft als Schicksal und Aufgabe. (Darmstadt: Otto 
Reichl Verlag. 1930. Pp. x, 343. M. 12.) 


Under this somewhat ambiguous title the author attempts the ambitious 
task of acquainting the uninitiated with the intricate mechanism of modern 
economic life. The author presents as his principal thesis the develop- 
ment and present importance of the market—in its broadest possible 
sense—and urges the application of intelligent direction to the solution 
of our economic problems, an objective attainable in a modern democracy, 
so Vershofen views it, only if the voter understands the more important 
underlying economic principles. Although he addresses himself ‘to the 
general reader, the author does not offend on the side of over-simplifica- 
tion. To the economist the concluding chapter—Gegenwart und Zukunft 
—is by far the most suggestive. The author seems less pessimistic when 
discussing our economic future than he appears to be in his remarks about 
the use to which we have put our spiritual heritage, a conclusion with 
which many will agree. 

Feux Fiicer 


Wscnern, D. O. The Church of England and social reform since 1854. 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 841. $5.25.) 

Warxer, H. M. and Scuaurrier, M.C. The social adjustment of the feeble- 
minded: a group-thesis study of 898 feeble-minded individuals known to 
Cleveland social agencies, made by students in the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University. (Cleveland: Western Reserve 
Univ. Press. 1980. Pp. xv, 220.) 

Wuire, L. D., editor. The new social science. (Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. 1930. Pp. ix, 182. $1.50.) 

Economics of world peace. Annals, vol. 150. (Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Pol. and Soc. Science. 1980. Pp. iv, 824. $2.) 

England’s solution of the liquor problem. (Washington: Assoc. against the 
Prohibition Amendment. 1930. Pp. 69.) 

Family allowances. (London: Labour Party. Pp. 4.) 

London County Council: housing work to March 30th, 1930, and proposals 
for the year ending March 30th, 1931. Local govt. pamph. no. 38. (Lon- 
don: London Municipal Society. 1980. Pp. 20. 8d.) 

National Conference of Social Work: proceedings at the fifty-sizth annual 
session held in San Francisco, California, June 26-July 3, 1929. (Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. x, 682.) 

Does prohibition pay? (Washington: Assoc. against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. 1930. Pp. 46.) 

Rural organization, 1929. Proceedings of the twelfth American Country Life 
Conference at Ames, Iowa, October 17-20, 1929. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. ix, 186. $2.) 

Includes addresses on farm organization, taxation, economic codpera- 
tion, rural schools, ete. 

Studies in quantitative and cultural sociology. Papers presented at the 24th 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society held at Washington, 
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80, 1929. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 19 
Pp. viii, 286 


Insurance and Pensions 


Is It Safe to Work? A Study of Industrial Accidents. By Enisoy 
Bowers. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin for the Pollak Foundatig, 
for Economic Research. 1930. Pp. xiii, 229. $2.50.) 


While the title and subtitle of this book are not wholly inappropriat. 
its subject matter is better indicated by something like The Need fy 
and Method of Improving the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Asid 
from some well-selected statistics on the number and cost of industri; 
accidents, there is little in this study which the title leads readers to ex 
pect. It deals, rather, with the inadequacies of the workmen’s compensa 
tion laws and the possibilities for their improvement. 

The thesis of the author is, briefly, that industrial accidents exac 


a needlessly great toll in lives and limbs. Seventy-five per cent of a 
accidents are preventable; but the most that can be claimed for the 
safety movement and the workmen’s compensation acts to date is that 
they have prevented an increase in accidents. The explanation is that 
compensation is cheaper than prevention; and the remedy is compulsory 
payment by employers of substantially the entire economic loss of the 
injured workmen. This cannot be brought about through the amend 


ments generally advocated: increasing the percentage of wage loss con 
pensated, raising the maximum, reducing the waiting period, or adding 
to the number of weeks for which compensation is payable for perma 
nent injuries. Such changes still leave these acts mere devices for @ 
limited insurance to injured workmen, rather than true compensation 
measures. A much more radical revision of the compensation acts is 
necessary to accomplish their true purpose, which is to reduce to 1 
minimum the loss to workingmen and society from industrial accidents. 

In such a revision, Professor Bowers would provide unlimited medica 
and surgical benefits and vocational retraining at the employers’ « 
pense. In death cases, he advocates pensions to widows varying wit 
the number and age of the dependent children and payable throughout 
life or until remarriage. For permanent total disability, he would pay 
full indemnity for life; and he would rate all major permanent partial 
disabilities on a percentage basis in relation to permanent total dix 
ability and pay indemnity therefor throughout life. 

It is to this matter of a more equitable permanent partial disability 
schedule that the author devotes his major attention. Using 4: his 
source of information a study which he made of a large number of (0 
cases, he shows conclusively that the existing flat rate schedules of com- 
pensation for permanent injuries are both grossly inadequate and e- 
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ely unscientific. To compensate justly such injuries, more such 
tudies must be made and a schedule worked out which will take into 

count all of the factors affecting earning power, particularly age, 
vxterity, and skill. This idea is in part carried out in the California, 
»-itish Columbia, and Wisconsin acts, and in the disability schedule 
sommended by a committee of the International Association of In- 
ystrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Substitution of such 
snuinely scientific permanent disability schedules for the prevailing flat 
Hate schedules, the author believes to be the longest step that could be 
aken for the prevention of accidents and the just compensation of in- 
sured workmen. 

Whether this enthusiasm for the new type of permanent disability 
chedules is warranted is doubtful. In Wisconsin at least, workingmen 
onot like this innovation, and the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
shaving a bill drafted for introduction in the next legislature to return 
to the system of allowing a specified number of weeks’ compensation for 
ach kind of injury. And whatever may be said regarding the merits 
of the new plan, no one can deny that a schedule such as Professor 
Bowers advocates is far more complicated than the old flat rate type of 
schedule. This is a consideration apparently entirely overlooked in this 
book. Refinements intended to do more exact justice can be secured 
oly at the expense of greater complexity, which operates against auto- 
matic adjustments and is very apt to leave workmen with the feeling that 
they are being cheated, because they do not understand the basis for 
settlement. 

But whether Professor Bowers is right or wrong in his major recom- 
mendation, his study is timely, informing, and suggestive. This is 
oly the second book devoted exclusively to the economic aspect of 
rorkmen’s compensation, the other being the late E. H. Downey’s Work- 
nen's Compensation, published six years ago. Significantly, both of 
these studies stress the defects in American compensation laws more than 
their accomplishments, a point of view which cannot be overemphasized ; 
for, in truth the smug satisfaction regarding workmen’s compensation 
rhich has long prevailed among employers and administrators is 
rholly unjustified. The great merit of this new book is that it brings 
tome this truth and provokes thought as to how the compensation laws 
tan be made to serve better the purposes for which they were intended. 

Epwin E. Witte 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission 

Madison, Wisconsin 
NEW BOOKS 


Beverince, W. H. The past and present of unemployment insurance. Bar- 
nett House papers no. 13. (New York: Oxford. 19380. Pp. 48. 70c.) 
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Biock, L. T. Reciprocal insurance: the theory, plan and accounting as gp 
plicable to casualty lines. (New York: Alfred M. Best. 1930, p, 


139.) 

Cuessa, F. 1 : economica del rischio e della assicurazione, (Padus 
A. Milani. 1929. Pp. xiv, 321. L. 40.) 

Chapters on the economic concept of risk, on the relation of entrepreney 
to risk involved in capitalization (the discounting of future income), anj 
on risk assumed in the investment of capital (both tangibles and inta 
gibles). Insurance against risk is treated only incidentally in this fi 
volume. 

R. F, 

Davies, J. P in insured investment. (New York: Crofts. 1930, P; 
226. $2.25.) 

Mackay, G. R. and Ackerman, S. B., editors. Annual cyclopedia of in 
surance in the United States, 1980. (New York: Index Pub. Co. 1939 
Pp. 957.: 

The volun vers five sections: (1) fire and marine; (2) life; (3 
casualty; (4) insurance legal decisions; and (5) personal biographics 
sketches. ‘The decisions relating to workmen’s compensation number 500, 

Manes, A. Versicherungswesen: System der Versicherungswirtschaf 
(Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner. 1930. Pp. xii, 436. R.M. 28.) 

This book is the fifth edition of Professor Manes’ classic work dea 
ing with the general principles of insurance. The first edition was pub 
lished in 1904. ‘Two more volumes are devoted to property and personal 
insurance. 

This revision contains additional chapters on social insurance. At 
unique feature of this volume is the appearance of periodical references 
at the beginning of each chapter and the general references, with com 
ments, at the end of the last chapter. 

F. G. Dicxinsoy 

Mowsray, A. H. Insurance: its theory and practice in the United States, 
(New York and London: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. xviii, 689. $4.) 

The author of this volume surveys the whole field of insurance: fir, 
marine, life, casualty and miscellaneous forms. The task has been vell 
done, especially handling of the principles underlying the underwriting 
business. He has unified the apparently divergent principles of the vari- 
ous phases of insurance into a coherent whole. 

The book is divided into six parts: risk; the insurance contract; types 
of insurance carriers; the problems of the insurance carrier; state supe 

vision; and ir nee in state policy. The appendices contain numerous 
forms and blanks 

The intention of the author is undoubtedly to cover every branch of 
the insurance | ness at the expense of some of the more important 
branches which are not sufficiently explained. Only one chapter is devoted 
exclusively to life underwriting, although in volume this division exceeds 
all the other n ombined. In fact, the author’s discussion of life 


insurance is far too brief. The treatment of the problems of rate calcu 
lation in chapter 19 leaves much to be desired; perhaps this shortcommg 
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is inevitable in any attempt to find the principles common to all fields of 
insurance. 

The author displays a very creditable willingness to criticize the in- 
surance companies for undesirable practices and methods, his treatment 
of insurance and the State being unusually well done. 

Frank G. Dickinson 


won, L. G. Business insurance. (Cincinnati: National Underwriter Co. 
1930. Pp. 833.) 

Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies: proceedings and papers 
of the second annual underwriters’ conference, held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 18-15, 1929. (Chicago: Aggerbeck Co. 1930. Pp. 199.) 

Yational Board of Fire Underwriters: proceedings of the sixty-fourth annual 
meeting, 1930. (New York: National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St. 1930. Pp. 158.) 

Unique manual-digest of American life insurance, being a consolidation of 
the Policyholders’ Digest and the Unique Manual. 82nd annual ed. 
(Cincinnati and New York: National Underwriter Co. 1930. Pp. 1682.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
NEW BOOKS 


Faris, E. and others, editors. Intelligent philanthropy. (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 1980. Pp. 829. $4.) 

Suarer, G. Poverty and the state: a study of English conditions. (New 
York: Richard R. Smith. London: Constable. 1930. Pp. 487. $4.) 
Warner, A. G., Queen, S. A. and Harper, E. B. American charities and 
social work. 4th ed. (New York: Crowell. 1980. Pp. xiv, 616. $3.75.) 

In this interesting book which carries the name of the well-known writer 

—long since dead and gone—of the original American Charities, there 
are three parts: Part 1, consisting of two chapters written by one of the 
two living authors; Part 2, containing thirteen chapters consisting of ma- 
terial taken from the original American Charities, and Part 8, entitled 
“Contemporary social work” and consisting of eighteen new chapters. 
This part comprises nearly two-thirds of the book. 

The first two chapters summarize briefly the changes in scope and 
method of social work between 1893 and 1928. Particular emphasis is 
given to “Changing interpretations of causes.” According to the authors 
—Warner excluded—the present volume rests on the belief that the stu- 
dent should obtain a graphic picture of the present situation and some- 
thing of its background. Therefore the background is first presented in 
the extracts from Warner. These cover chapters on poverty, degenera- 
tion, dependent children, sick, feeble-minded, insane, organization and 
supervision of public and private charities. 

The new material includes a discussion of such pertinent subjects as 
mental hygiene, child guidance, medical social work, probation and parole, 
community work, recreation, community chests, profession of social work 
and other subjects unknown to the literature of 1898. Many of these 
subjects are enlivened with illustrations of cases and discussions of the 
pertinent facts revealed thereby. Some historical material covering de- 
velopments during the interim between the writing of Part 2 by Warner, 
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BavERMEISTER, M Die russische kommunistische Theorie und ihre Aus 


Feiter, A. T'/ rperiment of bolshevism. (London: Allen & Unvwi 


PrexuHanov, G. Fundamental problems of Marzism. (New York: Inter 
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and Part 3 by his living associates is given. Emphasis is placed on «,; tain 
work, so that the reader may understand scope and method rather ¢) in b 
lose himself in a maze of facts and statistics. The discussion of the mey har! 
hygiene movement is a particularly able treatment of that subject , the 
illustrates the possibilities when one is emancipated from the subject mq T 
ter and viewpoint of another writer. A less happy outcome is the tre non 
ment of contemporaneous children’s work as illustrated in chapters 9 mo! 
and 25. Here one obtains neither a picture of the evolution in children how 
work over a period of thirty years nor a definite notion of the fabric “in 
present-day child caring service. The important mothers’ pension moy phi 
ment receives ten lines of space and these are in another chapter. The ( 


is a well-balanced chapter on “Recreation and group work” and an j sai 
cisive analysis of joint financing of social work. evi 

An excellent selected bibliography, classified according to the chapte chs 
headings of the book is appended. Furthermore there is much merit ; In 


the original contributions to the book. Nevertheless a leap of thirty. of 
five years in t history of social work presents serious problems; and {} int 


efforts to out! current situations and to add some recent backgroun 

without invading the ground covered by the senior partner to the prepara In 
tion of the book require additional trials in order to achieve unmitigate bi 
success. re 


Greorce B. Manco. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


wirkung in den Planwirtschaftsversuchen der Sowjetunion. Untersuch 


ungen zur theoretischen Nationalékonomie, Heft 7. (Jena: Fischer f 
1930. Pp. vii, 154 Rmk. 7.) 


1930. 10s. 6d 
Se 
national Pubs. 1930. Pp. xiv, 145. $2.) 

In addition to the Fundamental Problems of Marzism, the editor has 
included in this volume two other important contributions by Mr. Plekhanov 


—a paper on Sudden Changes in Nature and History and an excerpt m 
Dialectic and Logic Pe 
The essay which gives the book its title occupies the major part of them th 
space and is easily the most significant. Postulating here the significance in 
to the Marxian philosophy of the materialistic interpretation of history, thea , 
author sets for himself the three-fold task of analyzing its origin, defining . 
the doctrine, and presenting a defense. Z 
While this philosophy of history runs far back in human thought, the “ 
more immediate antecedents of Marx were Feuerbach and Spinoza. Feuer- se 
bach’s humanism, the author contends, is nothing more than Spinozaism ct 
cleared of its “theological lumber,” while Marx’s theory was merely Feuer C1 
bach’s “brilliantly rectified and given a profounder meaning.” The signit- . 
cant amendment or rectification made by Marx consisted in the fact that in 
a subject-object relationship he conceived of the subject as assuming r 


active réle, cognizing not by being acted upon merely, as Feuerbach main- 


fi 
THI 
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tained, but by acting. Thus man’s own nature becomes changed by changes 
in his environment which he himself has wrought. To this concept was 
harnessed then the dialectic, taken from its idealistic setting, and with that 
the theoretical system of Marx became complete. 

The defense is typical. That causal relationship which runs from eco- 
nomic structure to ideology, clearly seen in any primitive society, becomes 
more obscure amidst the complexities of modern civilization. Even here, 
however, by tracing through the intermediate steps, it will be found that 
“n the last analysis” the same relationships exist. Inability to accept this 
philosophy merely betrays lack of ability to understand it. 

Of Sudden Changes in History and of Dialectic and Logic little need be 
said. The former, cleverly written in a half sarcastic vein, is a massing of 
evidence to prove that in both nature and history sudden, catastrophic 
changes do occur, that blood and revolution are distasteful but inevitable. 
In Dialectic and Logic, motion is presented as the basis for a refutation 
of the contention that dialectic is open to logical criticism, and that it is 
incompatible with materialism. 

The tone of the book is fervent and intolerant but distinctly intellectual. 
Indeed, one could wish that intellectuality might defer somewhat to palata- 
bility, the style in general being rather heavy. The content material 
represents a field much worn by battles of logic; and, while Mr. Plekhanov 
may not have been able to introduce much that is new or decisive, he has 
furnished an excellent example of the way in which a scholarly socialist 
marshals his forces. 


W. A. McConacua 


Tuer, E. Rodbertus; Lassalle; Adolph Wagner. Ein Beitrag zur Theorie 
und Geschichte des deutschen Staatssozialismus. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. 
Pp. iv, 128. Rmk. 6.) 


Statistics and Its’ Methods 


Secular Movements in Production and Prices: Their Nature and Bear- 
ing upon Cyclical Fluctuations. By Simon S. Kuznets. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1930. Pp. xxiv, 536. $38.50.) 


This book is a statistical analysis of industrial growth covering the 
period of years for which data are available. It studies production in 
the important industries of several nations, together with the correspond- 
ing price changes. Production changes are fitted with growth trends 
of the Pearl-Reed or Gompertz type. Price trends are measured by 
quadratic parabolas. Deviations from these primary trends are fitted 
vith a secondary trend consisting of a smoothed moving average. These 
secondary trends measure secondary cycles of amplitude and length 
considerably greater than the ordinary business cycle. The industries 
covered include several agricultural and mineral products such as wheat, 
corn and iron, together with bank clearings. The data are most com- 
plete for the United States; but limited studies are also made for Eng- 
land, Belgium, Germany, and France. 
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The fitting of primary trends to long series of production det 
confirms the impression gained from earlier studies, such as those , 
Carl Snyder, that the rate of growth in established lines of producti 
is typically a diminishing rate. It is true that Mr. Snyder fitted }; 
data with a logarithmic parabola, which in effect is equivalent to fittiy 
a normal curve of distribution directly to the data. But since }, 
employed only the first half of the normal curve, the effect was yer 
much the same as the fitting of a logistic; and one would judge bres 


the data that the curves which Mr. Kuznets has used would hay 
fitted fully as wi The closeness of fit in the case of the work under 
review is really remarkable considering the variety of the data chosen, 
and seems to establish a genera] tendency in growth phenomena. 


Mr. Kuznets’ study of the secondary or major cycles shows 4 
periodicity of al 22 years’ duration for production and 28 years 
for prices. ‘This average duration, like that of the usual business 
cycle, is subject to wide variation apparently following a logarithmic 
normal distributio: Attention is called to the prevailing correlation 
existing between production and price in these cycles, and to the 
probable cause of this correlation. It has been established that on the 
upswing money wages tend to lag behind the prices of commodities, s0 
that real wages during such a period show a tendency to decline. The 
reverse situation obtains during the downswing. Hence industrial out- 
put is accelerated or retarded by the price movement. An important 
consideration with respect to the ordinary business cycle is stated 
in the conclusion that, as a rule, the faster the rate of growth in 
the underlying primary trend line, the greater is the amplitude of the 


secondary variations and of the cyclical fluctuations. 

In a concluding chapter the author makes certain observations re 
garding the development of a dynamic theory of economics. He sug- 
gests that with the general retardation of industrial growth, changes 
occur in the character of the industrial technique and business organizs- 
tion. As technique becomes stabilized, combinations appear, with which 
social change is likely to be correlated. The study of economics from 
this point of view would be an elaboration of the general principle laid 
down in population studies concerning so-called population pressure. 
If economic theory could be diverted from the formulation of systems 
of rigid definitions to the wider study of generalized change as depicted 
in trends, cycles, and their interrelationships, progress might be made 
in the development of social science. Mr. Kuznets’ book is a contri 
bution toward this end. 

Since statistical technique is a matter of rather general interest, 
it might have been better if the growth curves had been presented 


in a simpler form. Both the Pearl-Reed and Gompertz curves are 
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n datg@mbercly adaptations of the common “compound interest” line fitted to 
lose offiabe reciprocals or logarithms of the data. The formulas for fitting 
luctiogiimil three selected points may be expressed in an extremely simple form 


ted hi iapted to either a rising or a descending line. It is comparatively 
fittingimmmssy also to fit them to grouped data, thus eliminating, where it seems 
nce hafiesirable, the somewhat arbitrary element of selected points. Such a 
Ss Veryimmimplification of procedure i is desirable if statistical methods are to be 
¢ fromfmbrought into general use in the social sciences. 

d have G. R. Davies 
under University of Iowa 

chosen, 
be 


NEW BOOKS 


‘OWS AMM. xsuan, H. G. Simplified procedure in the statistical analysis of time 
} Years series. (Columbus: Ohio State University Bureau of Business Research. 
usiness 1930. Pp. 104. 650c.) 


ithmicicrrows, C. N. Criminal statistics in Iowa. Studies in soc. sciences, vol. 

elation 9,no. 2. (Iowa City: Univ. of Iowa. 1930. Pp. 112. $1.) 

to themezEtEL, M. Methods of correlation analysis. (New York: Wiley. 1930. 


Pp. xiv, 427. $4.50.) 

ister, T. Die Gestaltung der Rindviehpreise und die darauf beruhende 

ies, Miglichkeit einer Prognose. (Borna-Leipzig: Universititsverlag von 

. The Robert Noske. 1929. Pp. 32.) 

al out-Mpscvonatp, M. E. Practical statistics for teachers: a textbook and work 
book. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. ix, 176.) 

SeicMizren, A. W. Measurement in social work: a statistical problem in 

stated family and child welfare and allied fields. Social service monographs, no. 

wth in 12. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. xv, 154. $3.) 

of the 


on the 


ortant 


Historica] studies in social statistics have shown that many social series 
are correlated with the so-called business cycle. Few attempts have been 


ms re made, however, to report social data currently in sufficient volume to serve 
e sug- as a secondary measure of the cycle. Mr. McMillen’s monograph is an 
hanges account of a recent effort which has been made under his direction to 


standardize and put into force such reporting. The work was done under 


yer the auspices of a joint committee representing the Association of Com- 
which munity Chests and Councils and the Local Community Research Committee 
3 from of the University of Chicago. 
le laid It was decided that the cities which were to comprise the new regis- 
sseure, tration area should be asked to report on five obligatory fields as follows: 
7“ (1) family welfare and relief; (2) child-placing and the institutional care 
ictal of dependent children; (3) hospital in-patient service; (4) clinic and dis- 
- pensary out-patient service; (5) public health nursing. Each city was 
“made expected to report also on ten additional fields, to be chosen in view of 
ontri- local conditions. The registration area in 1928 included 29 cities having 
a total population of 13,031,000. Suitable blanks for monthly reports 
terest, were carefully worked out. The figures for each city as compiled from 
“ey some of the first year’s experience are reprinted, and the difficulties arising 


* from the definition of units and the over-lapping of functions are considered 
in detail. 
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Considerable difference of opinion has developed regarding the organi 
tion which should permanently carry the responsibility of supervising { 
collection of such statistics. Some have thought that the work should 
done by state boards of public welfare, while others have favored natioy 
social organizations. But it is pointed out that state departments do , 
confine their efforts chiefly to the larger cities, whereas, for the present 


least, the statistics must be urban. On the other hand, if the several , 
tional organizations undertook the work they would find difficulty in g 
lecting the necessary data; and besides, in several important fields 
national organization as yet exists. Hence for the present, at least, 
responsibility must rest upon private agencies. 

If the undertaking which has been so carefully described in this mop 
graph is successfully continued, it will serve most useful purposes hx 


as a recurrent census of social conditions and as an added barometer 
the business le 


G. R. Davies 


Tiecs, E. W. and Crawrorp, C. C. Statistics for teachers. Riverside tex 


books in educ Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1930. Pp. 228. $1.90.) 
Vinci, F. Introduzione al metodo statistico. (Padua: A. Milani. 193 


Pp. viii, 191. L.25.) 

WaGEMANN, | Economic rhythm. Translated by D. H. Buiexxocu. (Ne 
York and London: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. xv, 287. $8.) 

We.p, L.D. H. The McCann index of general buying power. (New Yo 
H. K. McCann Co., 285 Madison Ave. 1980.) 

Guide to current official statistics of the United Kingdom. Vol. VIII. (Lo 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. 1929. 1s.) 

Memoria de la segunda reunion nacional de estadistica. (Mexico: Depa 
amento de la Estadistica Nacional. 1930. Pp. ix, 262.) 

Ohio Conference f Statisticians, April, 1930. (Columbus: Ohio State U 
versity Bureau of Business Research. Pp. 67, mimeographed. 50c.) 

Five papers presented are: “The economic explanation of a busine 


forecasting index,’ by B. B. Smith of the Cleveland Trust Company 
“Stock market trends,” by D. C. Elliott of the Midland National Bank 
Cleveland; “The use of the time factor as a variable in correlation compu 
tation,” by Eugene Rasor of the Bureau of Business Research, The Ohi 
State University; “Chain store distribution of tires and tubes,” by Ear 


G. Wise, Olympic Stores, Inc., Chicago; “Large scale production as 


factor in the distribution of tires and tubes,” by R. E. Davis, economit 


statistician, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


In the series of Trade Information Bulletins published by the Department 
Commerce have appeared: No. 703, Australian Canned Fruit Industry 
p. 21, 10c.); No. 704, Markets for Fruit Juices and Fruit Sirups in the 
Dacife Countries (pp. 16, 10c.); No. 705, Italian Chemical Developments 
, 1928 and 1929, by Elizabeth Humes (pp. 50, 10c.); No. 706, Canned 
rapefruit Production and Trade, compiled by C. E. Birgfeld (pp. 21, 10c.) ; 
‘0. 707, Financial Developments in Latin America during 1929, by E. W. 
hevraux (pp. 24, 10c.) ; No. 708, The Chemical Industry in Czechoslovakia, 
; W. T. Daugherty (pp. 33, 10c.); No. 709, Markets for Sawmill and 
‘oodworking Machinery in Central and Eastern Europe, by J. E. Wallis, Jr. 
pp. 30, 10c.) 5 No. 710, Latin American Markets for Dairy Equipment and 
upplies (pp. 40, 10c.) ; No. 711, Far Eastern Markets for Dairy Equipment 
md Supplies (pp. 23, 10c.); No. 712, British Market for Agricultural 
fachinery and Implements (pp. 16, 10c.); No. 713, The Czechoslovak Iron 
und Steel Industry, by K. L. Rankin (pp. 21, 10c.); No. 714, Market for 
‘ooking and Heating Appliances in Canada and Latin America (pp. 55, 
N0c.); No. 715, Markets for Sawmill and Woodworking Machinery in West- 
mm Europe, by R. S. Charles (pp. 81, 10c.); No. 716, Airports in Canada 
nd Newfoundland, by L. E. Ring (pp. 46, 10c.); No. 717, Market for 
Industrial Machinery in British South Africa, by S. H. Day (pp. 24, 10c.) ; 
‘o. 719, The Paris Bourse, by H. M. Cochran (pp. 19, 10c.); No. 720, 
The Automotive Market in Paraguay, by H. H. Tewksbury (pp. 13, 10c.) ; 
‘0. 721, Airports in Italy, by L. E. Ring (pp. 59, 10c.); No. 722, Motion 
Pictures in China, compiled by E. I. Way (pp. 16, 10c.) ; No. 723, Petroleum 
tefineries in Foreign Countries, 1930 (pp. 43, 10c.); No. 724, Market in 
Burma*or Imported Foodstuffs, by G. J. Haering (pp. 17, 10c.); No. 725, 
uban Readjustments to Current Economic Forces, by Frederick Todd (pp. 
8, 10c.); No. 726, French Chemical Industry and Trade in 1929, by D. J. 
Reagan and E. C,. Taylor (pp. 37, 10c.); No. 727, The Electrical Equip- 
ent Market of the Netherland East Indies, by D. W. Smith (pp. 46, 10c.) ; 
No. 728, Marketing American Leather in China, by H. D. Robison (pp. 22, 
10c.). 


In the Trade Promotion Series have appeared: No. 97, Handbook of 
oreign Tariffs and Import Regulations on Agricultural Products, III: 
Canned Foods in the Western Hemisphere, by R. P. Wakefield, R. S. Hol- 
lingshead and Henry Chalmers (pp. 379, 50c.); No. 98, Trading under the 
Laws of Peru, by R. D. Moore and J. Servera (pp. 136, 25c.); No. 99, 
International Trade in Petroleum and Its Products, 1929 (pp. 175, 30c.) ; 
No. 101, Market for Electrical Equipment in the Union of South Africa, 
by E. B. Lawson (pp. 69, 15c.) 


Reports by Members of Grain Futures, Part 2 of a Report concerning the 
Effect upon Producers of Grain of the Suspension during the Period from 
February 26, 1927, to October 31, 1927, of the Requirement for the Making 
of Reports by Members of Grain Futures Exchanges has been published as 
Senate Document No. 128, 71st Congress, 2nd Session (pp. 347). 


Technical Bulletin No. 199 of the federal Department of Agriculture 
treats of T'rading in Corn Futures, by G. Wright Hoffman (October, 1930, 
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pp. 82, 20c. \ccording to a summary of this report, the study does » 
show as pro! 1 a degree of relationship between the course of pri 
and the trading operations of the outstanding speculators as did those 
wheat futures 


The | 


The federal Department of Agriculture has published Circular No, 19 ee 
Coéperative Marketing and Purchasing, 1920-1930, by R. H. Elswor oa 
(August, 1930, pp. 56, 10c.). It is stated that in compiling this circyla; 
new measure for determining codperative growth has been applied, name 
the quantities of products handled rather than number of associations, numly 
of members and amount of business. 

Bulletin N f the Bureau of Railway Economics in the series Co The I 
modity Prices [heir Relation to Transportation Costs deals with Liq {Indu 
Stock: Cattle and Calves, Hogs and Sheep (Washington, June, 1930, pj the 8 
12). According to this study the proportion absorbed by marketing costs ha 
decreased mater luring the years 1924 to 1929. Bulletin No. 89 trea 
of Unloads of I Fruits and Vegetables at Siaty-Siz Important Consuni 
Markets in the United States, Calendar Year 1929 (Washington, Octobe Fede 
1980, pp. 28) pe Nev 

nited 

Decision No. 17000 of the Interstate Commerce Commission deals witli the : 
Rate Structure ! stigation, Part VII, Grain and Grain Products withi@isis, 1 


Western District and for Export. This decision was rendered July 1, 1930 taxa 

(Washington, pp. 619-822) pforms 
The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued a bulletin of Statistics 

Railways of Class I, United States (1920-1929). Its tabulations are base 


upon summaries of the Interstate Commerce Commission and cover invest The 
ment and income account; fixed charges and dividends; employees and theif... 
compensation, and traffic statistics; traffic averages; equipment in service 4 12 
locomotive-miles and train-miles; car-miles; distribution of railway operati 4 a 
revenues; taxes—by states; fuel consumed by locomotives, rails and tii; ,1, 
.laid; and freight and passenger operating statistics (Washington, Octobe... 
1930). ‘ling 
ture 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the Federal Wagggpntair 
Department has ied Supplement to Port and Terminal Charges at Uniieq@@@fhe : 
States Ports, miscellaneous series no. 1, prepared in codperation with thag™fosep! 
United States Shipping Board. The supplement gives the more importangg™nd M 
corrections and additions to the data contained in the original volume, bring Cor 
ing the information up to date as of January 1, 1930 (Washington, pp. Sm Mr 
20c.). 

Labor 

The federal B )f Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins 
No. 515, Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor, May 15, 1929 (July 

1930, pp. 33 ( 
No. 517, Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor, 1927-1928 

(June, 1930, pp. 516, 85c.). 
No. 521, Wholesale Prices, 1929 (August, 1930, pp. 88, 15c.). 

Special Bulletin No. 162 of the Department of Labor of the State 0 


New York brings together the Court Decisions on Workmen’s Compensatio 


=™ 


| Banking 
docs nico, December, 1918—June, 1980, General Outline and Index (Albany, 
f 1930, pp. 280). 

those 


The Bureau of Statistics and Information of the Department of Labor 
the State of New York has issued a special bulletin No. 165 (July, 1930), 
No. 129M York Labor Laws Enacted in 1930 (Albany, pp. 64). This Bureau 
IS wort; also issued Labor Law and Pertinent Provisions of the State Depart- 
reular ME nis, Law, Penal Law, Education and Law, General Business Law and 
Dame ymestic Relations Law with Amendments, Additions and Annotations to 
numbam,|y 1, 1930 (Albany, pp. 176). 


The Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement of the Department 
‘Industrial Relations of the State of California has compiled Labor Laws 
the State of California, 1929 (Sacramento, pp. 389). 
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Public Finance 


Federal and State Tax Systems, 1930, prepared under the direction of 
te New York State Tax Commission presents a tabular compilation of the 
nited States tax system and also the state-and-local tax system of each 
tthe several states. The data show the legal citation, title of the tax, its 
sis, measure, rate, administration, both as to assessment and collection, day 
{taxable status or year of report on which tax is computed, date return or 
formation is due, and date tax is due. 
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Banking 


The Information Section of the League of Nations has issued an Interim 
port of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee (Geneva, 1930, 
p. 120). This deals in particular with the prospective supply of gold, 
ad estimates are presented concerning the production of gold in the past 
nd the probable production of gold in the future and the demand for gold 
rising both from monetary and non-monetary causes. Estimates as to the 
ture production are made by experts of different countries. The appendix 
tains a memorandum on “The Supply of Gold” by Professor Cassel; 
he Supply of Gold Compared with the Prices of Commodities,” by Mr. 
rith th@@Mfoseph Kitchin; “The Supply of Gold (a Comparison of Professor Cassel’s 
portant/™mnd Mr. Kitchin’s Calculations regarding the Supply of Gold and the Prices 
, bring Commodities) ,” by Sir Reginald Mant; and “Gold: Supply and Demand,” 
pp. 89M Mr. A. Loveday. The general conclusion reached is that at no very distant 

ate lack of adequate supplies of new gold for monetary purposes is likely 

b exercise an influence in depressing prices. Suggestions are made as to 
medial measures, and in particular of the danger of aggravating the situa- 
on which may be caused by countries putting gold into circulation. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has published a Report 
the Banking and Currency Committee on the Federal Reserve System 
nd with it Auviliary Statements (Washington, 1929, pp. 67; 159). The 
port deals with reserves and note issues, membership of the reserve system, 
tate off/me'ding operations, reserve credit policy, management, relationships with 
nsationgmmember banks, and the public relations of the reserve banks. 
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HENRY ROGERS SEAGER 


This minut een prepared by a committee of the American Economic A 
ciation, consisting of Samuel McCune Lindsay, H. E. Hoagland, and Charles 
Gulick, Jr. 
Henry Rogers Seager, professor of political economy in Columbia Uniy 
sity, died at Kiev, Russia, on August 23, 1930. He was taken ill two w 
before his death after having just completed a six weeks’ tour of the lead; 
industrial centers and principal agricultural regions of Soviet Russia 
order to obtain first-hand information of the working of the five-y 
economic program. Dr. Seager was the technical adviser and the leader 
the party and of the unofficial mission of American economists and iny 
gators, twenty-eight in number, who undertook this important inquiry. ¢ dev 
Dr. Seager was born in Lansing, Michigan, July 21, 1870, a son of Schuy As 
Fiske Seager and Alice Berry Seager. He was graduated from the Ugmmig) s 
versity of Michigan with the degree of Ph.B. in 1890 and pursued post-gr 
iate studies Johns Hopkins University in the academic year 1890-9 
where he worked primarily under Professor Herbert B. Adams and Prof 
sor Richard T. |! The next two academic years were spent in Europe 
the Universit f Halle a. S., Berlin and Vienna. The year 1893-94, y 


his return f: was spent in further post-graduate study at ¢ 
University of Pennsylvania under Professor Simon N. Patten and othe 
where at the e1 f this year, he received his Ph.D. degree. The honora 
degree of Litt.D. was conferred on him by Columbia University in 1929, 
Dr. Seager was married to Harriet Henderson of Philadelphia on June 
1899, and of t nion one son was born, Schuyler Fiske Seager, who s 


vives him. M1 eager died in 1928. 

When he began his post-graduate work in 1890, Dr. Seager’s reading 
classical Englis! litical economy was exceptionally extensive and thoroug 
At Johns Hopkins he came under the influence of the German historic 
school as interpreted by the group of young American scholars like Hadle 
Ely, Jenks, Taussig, Seligman, Patten and E. J. James, who had th 
recently returned from their own studies in Germany. This influence w. 
undoubtedly strengthened by Conrad, Schmoller, Wagner, Boehm-Bavwe 
and Kar] Menger under whom Dr. Seager studied in Europe during the fo of e 
lowing two years. His special interest in labor economics which playelmm SU 
so important a part in his whole career and in his notable public services qq” t 
later years, was undoubtedly due in large measure to Professor Ely’s perso eyst 
influence, but also in part to his practical adherence to the German historic 
school of econo thought. In his more fundamental theoretical concep t 
he probably o re to Professor Patten than to any other teacher. at 
many occasion made very generous acknowledgment of this indebtednes ¥ 
and always ed the stimulus of Patten’s original and penetrati % 
thought. 

It was part y Patten’s approach to theoretical economics throu * 
the adaptation of \ustrian theory of value to his own theory of consum - 
tion that gave Dr. Seager, at an impressionable period in the developme 1 
of his own thin] point of view and a method which persisted throughoujmmm “S 
all his later \ a 

He began eer as a teacher with his appointment as instructor ‘ 


political econo n 1894 in the Wharton School of Finance and Commer 
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the University of Pennsylvania. He was promoted to an assistant profes- 
yship in 1896. In 1902 he was called to Columbia University as adjunct 
fessor of political economy, and in 1905 made full professor, holding 
is position until the time of his death. His genial personality and keen 
ase of humor endeared him to his students and he was always ready to give 
nerously of his time to their individual problems. This is one reason why 
did not write more. The painstaking work he did with students indi- 


mic Ag 
Charles 


a Unive 


WO Wee 
1¢ leadigmidually on doctoral dissertations and masters’ essays, his appreciation of 
Russia Mb dificulties encountered by others and his keen desire to be helpful to all 


five-vellmth whom he came in contact, were such outstanding characteristics of his 
leader @MMesdemic career that his influence on economic thought in America would 
d invesisve been great and permanent if he had not written a line. The time 
ry. . devoted to public activities reflects the same human qualities. 

Schull As a teacher he was clear and precise in exposition and exacted the same 
the Uggigpigh standards from those who worked with him. While there was nothing 


ost-gragmcking in his conformity to traditional academic requirements, both his 
1890-gfmmsudents and his colleagues were in the habit of regarding him more in the 
1 Profemlight of a representative and spokesman of the larger world of business 
‘rope @@mafiairs and social relations, because of his remarkably sound judgment 
94, upqmend far-reaching human interests. He regarded economics as more than a 
y at tgmmieoretical body of knowledge. It comprised a series of problems which 


1 otherfimmchallenge solution. Unfavorable economic conditions can be corrected and 
honorarammay not be dismissed lightly by reference to economic law but must be 
929, feed squarely. In his view it was the function of economics to determine 
June means of correction. 
who 5 Fortunately this rare combination of a well-trained, scientific mind and an 
emergetic practical desire to do his full part in a codperative society found 
pression in many lines of public service beyond the university classroom. 
horougigmm ‘any of these services were within the bounds of the larger university and 
‘istoricam ll of them were rendered as a member of the university, conscious of the 
Hadleqam obligations of the university man to the whole of human society. It is only 
ad them possible to mention a few notable illustrations. By the appointment of the 
nce wag governor of New York, Dr. Seager was a member and vice-chairman of 
-Baweramg the so-called Wainwright Commission of 1909 to inquire into the question 
the folgmmof employers’ liability and other matters. Four reports published in the 
plavemm usuing years, 1910 and 1911, gave us one of the earliest, complete and, 
vices dm this day, most valuable contributions to the problem of establishing a 
versondamm ‘ystem of workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents. The work of 
istoricalgmm ‘his commission owed a great deal to Dr. Seager’s leadership and his earlier 
onceptimm ‘udies of social insurance as presented in the Kennedy Lectures of 1909 
er. at the New York School of Philanthropy which were published in 1910 in 
tednesm * Volume entitled Social Insurance, A Program of Social Reform. 
etratin Another public activity centers in the American Association for Labor 
legislation of which he was a founder in 1906. Throughout its entire his- 


ading ( 


througlmm Ty, as officer or active member of the Administrative Council, Executive 
nsumf Committee, one or more of its technical committees, such as that on social 
opmenmm “surance, and as its president for three years, he made the work of the 
vughou Association one of his major interests. 

The Survey, formerly Charities and the Commons, was another of Pro- 
ctor om essor Seager’s outstanding public interests. As a frequent contributor, 


nmere °S 8 financial supporter and, for many years, as a member of its board of 


= 
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directors, he exerted a helpful and continuing influence on the developm 
of this unique enterprise. : 
Still another public service performed by Dr. Seager was his accept 
of the secretaryship of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board in Wad 
ington during the war period, 1917-19. We have a fairly complete aceo 
of this experien in the History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustm 
Board, 1917-1919, which was published by Dr. Seager and Dr, Willard 


Hotchkiss as a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statisti 
(no. 288, 1921 Chis was followed by intimate contact with a simi] 
group of problems as executive secretary of the President’s Second Indy 
trial Conference, 1919-20, which also took Dr. Seager to Washington ay 
brought him close to officials of the federal government in ways that 

sulted during the last decade in frequent calls for special service as adviso 
economist in dealing with legislative and executive problems. Thus y 
added to two decades of similar service in state affairs a widening cire 
of influence which made Dr. Seager’s untimely death a national loss, 


Another type of public and educational influence was that exerted } 
Dr. Seager in his twenty years of active service as a trustee of the Academ 
of Political Science and member of the editorial board of the Political Scien 
Quarterly. Much of Dr. Seager’s most valuable counsel in shaping an 
focussing public discussion along scientific lines on current economic prob 


lems found expression in work on the committees of program and arrang 
ments for the meetings of the Academy from year to year and in his ov 
papers contributed to these meetings and published in the Proceedings « 
the Academy. A similar interest and service in the somewhat more narrow] 


defined field of professional economics was that which he rendered con 
tinuously and con amore in a great variety of ways to the American Economi 
Association. This was recognized by his election to the presidency of tl 
American Economic Association in 1922. The fruits of this service a 


happily recorded in the publications of the Association and in the frequen 
contributions from his pen to be found in the pages of the American Eco 
Nomic REvIEW 

The record of productive scholarship which Dr. Seager has left is varied 


and abundant enough to assure him a distinguished and permanent plac 
on the roll of those American economists who have been engaged in re 
making the science during a period of critical development in the economi¢ 
life of the nation, and in making of it an instrument of greater significance 


for the future. This era of reconstruction and all that it has implied i 
the development of economics is nowhere better illustrated than in Pr 
fessor Seager’s own major treatises. His Introduction to Economics, pub 
lished originally in 1904, and well received from the start, went into a third 
edition the next year. He revised this book and cast it into more permanent 
form under the title of Principles of Economics in 1918. A third revised 
edition of the new book appeared in 1928. Two Japanese translations of 
this third edition appeared in 1926. An abbreviated formulation of th 
same general principles appeared under the title, Economics; Briefer Course, 
in 1909, and a section of the revised edition of 1923 was published sepa- 
rately under the title, Practical Problems in Economics. We have in this 
body of material, largely prepared for teaching purposes and widely used 
by his colleagues, a succinct and clear presentation of Dr. Seager’s system 
of economic thought. It follows the best traditions of economic literature 
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.j gives evidence of painstaking and ripe scholarship. It was not intended, 
«those who knew Seager well would surmise, to develop a schematic system, 
» found a new school, to emphasize unduly a fad or hobby, or even any 


Velopme 


acceptan 


| in Waslliihee method of interpretation of economic phenomena, It aims rather to 
te accoyfllidroaden the basis of scientific inquiry and to enrich the understanding and 
djustm pplication of economic truth, by a patient and careful following of all its 


Villard wollaries, in order to relate it to the whole of life and the sum of human 
Statist now ledge 


a simil Dr. Seager’s more highly specialized studies in labor economics, unfor- 
nd Ind nately, did not find expression in any comprehensive treatise. There are 
ngton anMly the bibliography of the members of the faculty of political science of 
8 that slumbia University, thirty-five titles of papers and minor publications by 
$ advisonfiil):. Seager on labor topics alone, many of them of outstanding value. From 
Thus walbhis source it will be possible for the future historian and for many of 


ing circlmmis pupils and those who have relied upon him for constructive leadership 
38, labor matters to formulate a systematic statement of his point of view 
xerted bilknd of the results of the continuous thought and study he gave to this im- 
Academfiiortant division of practical economics. 

al Sciencm Other special interests upon which he labored constantly and published 
ping anMome of the results of his labors, are those of corporate organization and 
mic probimmthe social control of business. Fortunately we have in his latest work, Trust 
arranged Corporation Problems, published shortly before his death, a more com- 
1 his owgmplete and comprehensive statement of the position and results to which he 
edings of[/mrrived. This volume furnishes a survey of, and some important conclusions 
narrowlgmmencerning, many questions of far-reaching proportions to which economic 
ered confm™mnalysis must be applied and definite solutions found if economic science is 


Economi@m™ be justified of her children. It marks a distinct epoch in Professor 
cy of th@™Scager’s thinking and is a logical conclusion from many of the premises 
rvice ar@™™yhich he examined twenty-five years previously. It represents fairly the 
frequenff/™necllowing process and the riper experience of a quarter of a century de- 
“AN Ecomiiiivted unstintedly and courageously to economic investigation and to questions 
vhich the economists of an earlier generation would have been willing to 
dismiss altogether or to have disposed of under the caption of some un- 
settled questions in political economy. 

Another illustration of his broad interests and high sense of public re- 


is varied 
ent place 
ed in re 


economi@™m™sponsibility is found in the large share he took in the preparation of the 
nificance Statement on War Debts, issued by his colleagues at Columbia University 
nplied infMsome three years ago. 

in Pro In this brief sketch it is impossible to mention many interests to which 


ics, pub-MEDr. Seager gave generously of his time and thought. It is also impossible 
o a thirdMito characterize adequately those personal qualities of mind and heart which 
ermanenti™™endeared him to his students in many lands, to his colleagues in the Uni- 
1 revisediMMrersity of Pennsylvania, in Columbia University, and in other universities 
ations OfMMMvith which he was never officially connected, and to an ever widening group 
n of thelMMof his fellow citizens by whom his loss is keenly felt and with whom the 


r Course, influence of his gracious personality will endure. 
ed sepa- 


e in this 
ely used 
system 
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NOTES 


In accordance h the notice in the June issue, the forty-third anny 


meeting of the American Economic Association will be held in Cleyelay 

. 
Ohio, December 29-31, with headquarters at Hotel Cleveland. The prelim 
nary program has been arranged as follows: 


Monday, December 29 


10:00 a.m. Rounp Tasite CONFERENCES 
1. Economic History (The Decline of Laissez Faire), Chairman, My 
Handman, University of Minnesota 
Discussi n 


Abott P. Usher, Harvard University; George W. Stock 
rsity of Texas; Broadus Mitchell, Johns Hopkins Uni 
’. M. Bladen, University of Toronto 
in Business, Chairman, W. Frank Persons, Americay 
1 of Personal Finance Companies, Washington, D.C, 
Discussion: Louis N. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; Clyde 
O. Fisher, Wesleyan University; Franklin W. Ryan, Nation: 
Cash Credit Association, Jersey City, New Jersey; Thoma 
Coughlin, President Morris Plan Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 
8. Marketing (Joint session with National Association of Teachers 
on Social and Economic Aspects of Chain Stores of Marketing 
and Advertising), Chairman, Fred A. Russell, University of Illi- 


ing, Unive 
versity \ 
2. The Small Lo 


Associ it1o! 


nois 
Papers: R. W. Lyons, Executive Vice-President National Chain 
Store Association, New York City (The Centrally Owned and 
Managed Chain); S. M. Flickinger, Buffalo, New York (The 
Voluntary or Decentralized Chain) 
12:30 p.m. LuNcHEON MEETING 


1. The Russian Economic Situation, Chairman, George E. Putnam, 
Swift and Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Discussion: Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College; Matthew 


Woll, American Federation of Labor; Mabel Newcomer, Vassar 


College; Calvin B. Hoover, Duke University; Mildred Fairchild, 
Bryn Mawr College; William Adams Brown, Jr., Brown Uni- 
versity 
2:30 p.m. First Session 
Presiding Officer: Ernest L. Bogart, University of Illinois 
General Topi 


The Modern Merger Movement 
Papers: Myron W. Watkins, New York University; Dexter M. 

Keezer, The Sun, Baltimore, Maryland 
Discussion: Charles A. Gulick, Jr., University of California; Wil- 


lard L. Thorp, Amherst College; Chester W. Wright, University 
of Chicago; William Orton, Smith College; Ben W. Lewis, Ober- 
lin Colleg 


\braham Berglund, University of Virginia 
5:00 p.m. Meeting of the Executive (Committee 
8:00 p.m. Sreconp Session (Joint meeting with the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association ) 
Presiding Officer: Benjamin H. Hibbard, University of Wisconsin 
General Topic: The Work of the Federal Farm Board 
Papers: J. C. Stone, Vice-Chairman of the Federal Farm Board; 


9:00 
10:00 


“ad 
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W. M. Garrard, Staple Cotton Coéperative Association, Green- 
| wood, Mississippi; John D. Clark, Harvard University 
annu 
eveland Tuesday, December 30 
Prelim 990 a.m. Bustness Meetine: Reports of Officers and Committees, etc. 
10:00 am. TuHtrp Session (Joint meeting with the American Association 
‘§ for Labor Legislation) 
Presiding Officer: Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago 
General Topic: Industrial Changes and Unemployment 


an, Ma Papers: William M. Leiserson, Antioch College; Evans Clark, Di- 
rector Twentieth Century Fund, Boston, Massachusetts 
» Stock Discussion: Elizabeth Baker, Barnard College; Isador Lubin, Brook- 
ins Unj ings Institution; C. H. Murray, American Rolling Mills Company, 
Middletown, Ohio; Louis A. Wood, University of Oregon; Flor- 
mericay ence C. Thorne, American Federation of Labor 
p.m. Luncueon anp Rounp Taste ConrerEeNce 
5 Clyde Land Economics and Real Estate (Urban Land Planning), Chair- 
lation man, Richard T. Ely, Institute for Research in Land Economics 
Thoma Discussion: H. M. Bodfish, Northwestern University; Floyd F. 
Burtchett, University of California at Los Angeles; P. K. Whelp- 
pachers ton, Miami University; R. C. Newcomb, Department of Com- 
rketing merce, Washington, D.C. 
of 2:00 p.m. Rounp Taste ConrerRENCE 
Economic Theory (Institutionalism), Chairman, Paul T. Homan, 
Chain Cornell University 
ad and Discussion: Morris A. Copeland, University of Michigan; Eveline 
. (The M. Burns, Columbia University; Frank A. Fetter, Princeton Uni- 


versity; Joseph J. Spengler, University of Arizona 
3:00 p.m. FourtH Session 


itnam, Presiding Officer: Matthew B. Hammond, Ohio State University 
General Topic: International Economic Relations 

atthew Papers: Ernest M. Patterson, University of Pennsylvania; John 

Y assar Donaldson, George Washington University 

rchild, Discussion: Lynn R. Edminster, Brookings Institution; J. Harvey 

. Uni- Rogers, Yale University; Paul Haensel, Northwestern University ; 


John Herndon, Jr., Haverford College; Erich W. Zimmerman, 
University of North Carolina; Harry D. Gideonse, University 
of Chicago 
8:00 p.m. Firru Session (Joint meeting with the American Sociological 
i Society and the American Political Science Association) 
Presiding Officer: Newton D. Baker, Cleveland, Former Secretary 
Wil- of War 
wally Presidential Addresses: Howard D. Odum, American Sociological 
Dher- Society 
Matthew B. Hammond, American Economic Association 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh, American Political Science Associa- 
Eco- tion 
Wednesday, December 31 
nsin 9:00 a.m. Bustness Meetine: Election of Officers, etc. 
10:00 a.m. Sixru Session (Joint meeting with the American Statistical 
ard; Association) 
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Presiding Officer: Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University 

General Topic: The Business Depression of 19380 

Papers: Carl Snyder, Federal Reserve Bank of New York: Jos 
° 


Schumpeter, Harvard University 


Discussion: Arthur B. Adams, University of Oklahoma; Jose, 
Demmery, University of Washington; Carter Goodrich, Unive 
sity of Michigan; Willard L. Thorp, Amherst College; te«jj 
Hayford, General Motors Corporation; Alvin H. Hansen, Ur 


versity of Minnesota 
2:30 p.m. Srventu Session (Joint meeting with the American Politi, 


Science Association ) 

Presiding Officer: Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Connecticut 

General Topic: Public Power Control 

Papers: Ernest Gruening, Editor, Portland Evening News; Ralp 
L. Dewey, Ohio State University 

Discussion: Halford Erickson, Vice-President Byllesby Enginee 
ing and Management Corporation, Chicago, Illinois; F. G, Cray. 
ford, Syracuse University; Martin G. Glaeser, University of Wis 


consin; Irston R. Barnes, Yale University 


The following names have been added to the membership of the America) 
Economic AssociATION since August 1: 

Bass, L. W., Mell Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boncesco, G., Roumanian Legation, 1601-28rd St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Cameron, R. E., State Teachers College, San Diego, Calif. 

Chace, J. C., Jr., 1 ersity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Clay, C. M., c/o Beekman, Bogue and Clark, 15 Broad St., New York City. 
Colvin, W., 421 Crown St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cornish, R. S., Room 1701, 14 Wall St., New York City. 

Daugherty, C. R., School of Commerce, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
Dutt, S. C., 18 A Banerjee Lane, Elgin Road P.O., Calcutta, India. 
Edler, F., Baker Library 217, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 

Eliason, H. R., 1314 ¢ bia Rd., Washington, D.C. 

Ellis, J. E., Jefferson City, Tenn 

Gideonse, M., Dept. of Economics, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Gill, J. D., Atlanta Refining Co., 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glass, A. W., 528 N. Ridgewood Rd., West Orange, N.J. 

Glenn, J. P., Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 

Griffin, C. H., Midd iry College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Jansen, W. C., Agr iral Dept., Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, S.C. 
Jesse, H. C., 49 Wall S New York City. 

Liu, W. T. C., Nankai University, Tientsin, China. 

Luten, D. B., 1056 jlidated Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

McCornack, W. F., irlotte, Vt. 

Noyes, C. R., 62 | th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Pakis, E., Bank of Piraeus, Athens, Greece. 

Roelse, H. V., Reports Dept., Federal Reserve Bank, New York City. 
Sackett, R. L., 719 1 ersity Ave., Oxford, Miss. 

Shultis, A., Exter Economist, College of Agriculture, Berkeley, Calif. 
Stouffer, S. A., 5537 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

In the November issue of the American Journal of Sociology appears a 
article on “Social Science Abstracts,” by Professor F. Stuart Chapin, de- 
scribing the factors which led up to the establishment of an international 
codperative effort in which more than 1,700 scholars participate. It is 


noted that this journal publishes 15,000 abstracts each year, based upon the 
systematic examination of about 400,000 articles contained in 4,000 serials 
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nted in 26 languages. The first volume contained 11,098 abstracts; and 
sie second volume, for the year 1980, will contain over 15,000 abstracts. 
The processes of selection, checking, assignment, follow up, recording, edit- 
ing, proof reading, and correspondence as well as the business activities of 
fnancial management, bookkeeping and circulation, take the full time of 
persons on the central editorial staff. 

The index for Volume I was issued in October, 1930. This contains 10,000 
«tries under the authors’ index and 25,000 under the subject index. 


The Social Science Research Council at its annual meeting in Hanover, 
New Hampshire, held during the first week of September, adopted the 
jllowing declaration with respect to research in colleges: 

“The Social Science Research Council is thoroughly in accord with the 
riew that the primary functions of the American college relate to teaching 
nther than to research, but the Council is deeply concerned none the less 
vith the policies under which American collegiate education is being con- 
ducted. 

“Improvement of college teaching in the social sciences bears directly upon 
the Council’s interests on at least two points. In the first place, more general 
wnderstanding among college graduates of the complexities of social life 
vill promote the development of the sympathetic and enlightened public 
ypinion which constitutes an important conditioning factor in many lines of 
scial research. In the second place, better undergraduate instruction in 
the social sciences will contribute in important ways to the development of 
the larger body of competent research personnel upon which effective future 
prosecution of social inquiry so largely depends. 

“It is because the Council is so vitally interested in the quality of under- 
graduate instruction in the social sciences that it cannot be indifferent to 
the wise and deliberate cultivation of research activities among the members 
of the collegiate teaching faculties. From some points of view teaching and 
research are conflicting objectives; certainly either may become so engrossing 
an interest as to result in the manifest neglect of the other. But from a 
diferent point of view teaching and research are inseparably joined. Teach- 
ing is unlikely to remain vital and sound over the years unless the teacher 
not only keeps abreast of his subject but maintains a modest program of 
research or creative work. Such a program need not issue in imposing 
monographs nor in works of outstanding authority; but tangible evidence of 
intellectual growth is indispensable. Research opportunities exist close at 
hand in every community. Encouragement of research within appropriate 
limits is an essential condition for the maintenance of collegiate teaching 
eficiency.” 


The American Statistical Association held a meeting in New York Octo- 
ter 2 for the discussion of “Whither Prices?” Among the speakers were 
Robert M. Warren on “Recent Credit Developments and Their Relation to 
Price Movements”; Lionel D. Edie on “The Gold Supply during the Next 
Decade”; and Lathrop Brown on “A Study of the Efficiency of New 
Monetary Gold in the United States, Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
as Compared with Pre-War.” 


The twenty-third annual conference of the National Tax Association was 
held in Kansas City, Missouri, October 20-24. Among the subjects dis- 
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rer of Princeton University and a group of Ameri 
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of $1,000, Professor Walter Earl Spahr of ; 
vunts and Finance, New York University: 
Elder, managing editor of the North Pacii 
Honorable mention was awarded to Hele 
t 43rd Street, New York City. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
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¢. 0. Hardy has returned from Europe, where he has been making a 
pdy of central bank policy. 

eo Pasvolsky has returned from Europe, where he has been making a 


Tax Pro 


al meetin sly of currency stabilization. 

} discuss. Knute Bjorka has left the Brookings Institution to accept a position with 
tomic DM. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

es, * “TI . G. Nourse, ” director of the Institute of Economics of the Brookings 


Revoluti sitution, will spend the winter quarter at the University of Chicago, where 


will conduct a course in agricultural problems and policy of the United 


Econ tates. 

le Com W. H. Young, recently on the staff of the Brookings Institution, has re- 
ahr of th ned to the Bureau of Mines. 

sity ; a G. Flexner has joined the staff of the Brookings Institution as assistant 
th Pac; Dr. Lorwin. 

‘0 Hele: (leona Lewis is conducting a course in statistics at the American Uni- 
we ersity. 

logy, an : 

and Steg Appointments and Resignations 


W.S. Adams, formerly with the department of economics at the University 
‘ Illinois, has accepted the appointment of assistant professor at Kansas 


ished 
esleyan University. 
| the Up F 
managin L. W. Adams of the University of North Carolina is instructor at Cornell 
‘niversity. 
of Ameria C. A. Annis of the University of Toronto is instructor at Cornell Uni- 
he grou 
Wile Dr. A. Bruce Anthony has been advanced to an associate professorship 
W. n n economics at the University of Southern California. 
ven 
secretary R. B. Alspaugh has resigned as assistant professor of marketing at Ohio 


te University to accept a similar position at the University of Chicago. 


Miss Frieda Baird, formerly of the Robert Brookings School, has accepted 
: zag as instructor in the department of economics at Washington Square 
ollege, New York University. 


Professor 
last sum 
zing an 
organizd 
of 1931, 
rip maj 


Hugh P. Baker has left his position as manager of the Trade Association 
T) 


Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to become 


; dean of the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse. 
Twenty 


automo- Paul B. Bartlett, who has been professor of economics and business ad- 
R.A, istration at Huron College, has been appointed to the new chair of 


jusiness economics at Bates College. 


been res Roy G. Blakey of the University of Minnesota spent the summer in West 

Virginia directing a survey of the tax system in that state. He will be 
ed from ngaged for some months yet in preparing a report and recommendations for 
rudy oni™mthe governor to present to the legislature when it convenes in January. 
7 J. W. Blum is a teaching assistant in economics at Princeton University. 
1 is now 


H. Morton Bodfish, assistant professor of economics and real estate at 
Northwestern Univ ersity School of Commerce, has been appointed executive 


| 
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manager of the United States Building and Loan League and Amer 
Savings Building and Loan Institute. 


E. L. Bogart, head of the department of economics at the University 
Illinois, has ret weed te that institution after a year spent at Clarem 
Colleges, California 


4 


Professor Edison L. Bowers of the department of economics at Ohio § 
University has been granted a year’s leave of absence for research on une 


ployment insurance in Europe. 


O. E. Burley, formerly instructor at Alabama Polytechnical Instity 


has been appointed instructor in business organization at Ohio State U 
versity. 

Grant I. Butterbaugh, formerly assistant comptroller of the Universi 
of Washington, has been appointed assistant professor of accounting at th 
institution. 

Glen E. Carlson has resigned as professor of economics and sociology 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, to accept a position as associate pr 
fessor of sociology at Pennsylvania State College. 

Clifford C. Chittim of Washington University has been made instruct 
in economics and political science at the University of Colorado, 

Professor S. J. Coon has been appointed acting dean of the College 
Business Administration at the University of Washington. 

Dean William E. Cox of the College of Business Administration, U 
versity of Washington, has been appointed comptroller of the University. 

A. B. Crobaugh has accepted an instructorship in the department of ec 
nomics at Dart: 1 College. 


Dr. Kenns 


1 of Rice Institute has been appointed assistant pr 


fessor of marketing at Ohio State University, where he will have charg 
of the work in advertising. 

Dr. E. C. Dankert of the University of Chicago is an instructor in ec 
nomics at Dartmouth College. 


Ernest C. Davies of Northwestern University School of Commerce ha 


been advanced to the rank of associate professor of accounting. 

Ralph C. Davis has resigned as head of the department of industri 
management of the General Motors Technical Institute, Flint, Michigan 
to become associate professor of business organization at Ohio State Uni 
versity. 

Elmer E. Davison, formerly connected with the University of Washington 
has accepted an assistant professorship in marketing and advertising in the 
School of Business Administration at the University “of Idaho. 

Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst is on a year’s leave of absence from the industry 


department of the University of Pennsylvania to serve as acting chief of 
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. division of statistical research of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
»mmerce at Washington, D.C, 


Frank G. Dickinson has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor 
the University of Illinois. 


| Amer} 


liversity 
Clarem 
Dr. John Donaldson, professor of political economy, is acting dean of 
slumbian College, George Washington University, for this year. 


1 ON une Ben Dorfman, formerly of the University of Hawaii and during the 
st year assistant to the dean at the College of Commerce, University of 
sjifornia, has been appointed assistant professor of finance in the School 
Commerce at the University of North Dakota. 


Professor Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago is lecturing two 
ours a week at Oberlin College during the first semester of the year 1930-31, 
fering the course in labor problems usually given by Professor Harvey A. 
foster. 


Dr. Eleanor Dulles has resigned from the department of economics at 
rym Mawr College to continue her research, under a grant from Harvard 
‘niversity, in post-war monetary problems and is at present in Germany. 


instruct Delbert J. Duncan of the University of Colorado has been appointed 
sistant professor of marketing and management at the Northwestern Uni-' 
ersity School of Commerce. 


M. L. Fair of Ohio State University has transferred to Temple University 
charge of the division of transportation in the School] of Commerce. 


Harry Anson Finney, professor of accounting in Northwestern University 
chool of Commerce, resumes his teaching during the year. He has been 
n leave of absence for several years. 


L. E, Fitzgerald of the University of Iowa has been appointed assistant 
n economics at the University of Illinois. 


Professor E. S. Furniss, chairman of the department of economics, so- 
iology and government, has been appointed dean of the Yale Graduate 
chool. 


Martin F, Gaudian, formerly instructor at Butler University, has been 
ade assistant professor of economics at the University of Colorado. 


Cecil Merle Gillespie of the Northwestern University School of Commerce 
as been advanced to the rank of assistant professor of accounting. 


E. A. Gilmore, Jr., is instructor of economics at the University of Southern 
California. 


Dr. Leland J. Gordon has resumed his duties in the department of eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylvania after a year in Turkey on a 
Penfield scholarship. The results of his study of Turkish-American economic 
and political relations will soon be published. 


Professor Frank D. Graham of Princeton University is spending part 
feach week in Washington as an adviser in the Federal Farm Board. 
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Dr. Donald | iss, who is absent on leave from Grinnell College Hert 
visiting lecture he College of Business Administration at the Univers Pennsy 


of Washington tion Wi 


Associate P H. E. Gregory of the College of Business Admin Frar 
tration at the | ity of Washington, has bee , instruc 
Se s n granted leave from 
University for mic year 1930-31. 1 Dakots 
Harold D. G n has been appointed teaching assistant in economj Pro 
at Princeton | tempo! 
Harry G. Gut f the Northwestern University School of Commer Jan 
has been advat rank of associate professor of finance, tratiol 
William Hat ite professor of economics at Michigan State Cdl 
lege, was at 1 \ y of Wisconsin as a lecturer in economics in +h Dr. 
Wisconsin Sumn m for Workers in Industry. minis' 
Professor Max S. Handman gave graduate courses in economic histo 
and the standard ving in the summer session of 1930 at Ohio Stat 


University. 


Henry Albert Handrick, formerly a member of the firm of Eugene § 
Smith and ( cotton brokers, has accepted an appointment as ir 
structor of busi .dministration at the University of Texas. 

Thomas N. H . of Duke University has been appointed instructor i 
economics at | una State University. 

B. F. Harri ljur professor of business administration at the Un 
versity of Texas, is 1 year’s leave of absence, doing graduate work 4 
the University of 

Hubert F. Ha rer in economics in the Northwestern Universit 
School of Con been awarded a fellowship in the School of Busi 
ness of Columbia | rsity for the year 1930-31. 

Everett D. Hawkins is an assistant in the department of economics ant 
social institutions of Princeton University, conducting research in the In 
dustrial Relatio1 n 

James R. Ha sistant professor of marketing and business cer 
respondence at } tern University, has succeeded Professor Willian 
V. Pooley as assist lean of the Evanston Division of the School of Com 
merce. 

A. H. Helbing ned his position at Franklin College and has bee 
appointed associat economics at the University of Illinois. 

H. G. Hend: resigned his position at the University of Illinois t 
teach at Frank 

Dr. Alma Her! 1s been advanced from assistant to instructor of ec 
nomics at Ohio St University. 

Lloyd D. Herrold of the Northwestern University School of Commer¢é 


has been advanced the rank of professor of advertising. 
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1930 | Notes 807 
Herman S. Hettinger, assistant director of publicity at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed instructor in merchandising in conjunc- 
tion with his other work. 


Frank Higginbotham from the University of Illinois has been appointed 
instructor in accounting at the School of Commerce, University of North 


Dakota. 


Professor Norman E. Himes, recently of Simmons College, is filling a 
»mporary position in economics and sociology at Clark University. 
temporar} 


James Arthur Johnston, former associate professor of business adminis- 
tration at the University of Oregon, has been appointed professor of busi- 
ness and head of the accounting department at the University of Utah. 


Dr. Donald Kennedy is the new head of the department of business ad- 
ninistration at Clarkson College of Technology. 


Clifford Kirkpatrick, assistant professor of sociology at the Wharton 
School, has accepted a position with the University of Minnesota. 


Professor Bruce W. Knight of Dartmouth College is spending this semester 
sabbatical leave. 


Chester F. Lay, professor of accounting at the University of Texas, is 
risiting professor at the University of Chicago for this academic year. 


Dr. Charles Leese has accepted a position as head of the department of 
business administration at Susquehanna University, where he succeeds Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Fisher. 


Leo Leike of the University of Oklahoma has been appointed assistant in 
economics at Louisiana State University. 


Dr. Joy Luther Leonard, who was last year chairman of the finance de- 
partment in the College of Commerce and Business Administration at the 
University of Southern California, has been appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of economics at that institution. 


Louis Levine has been appointed teaching assistant in the economics de- 
partment at Ohio State University. 


Professor Ben W. Lewis of Oberlin College has resumed his work after 
a year's leave as assistant professor at the University of Michigan during 
the absence last year of Professor I. L. Sharfman. 


M. Bettina Linn has been appointed reader in economics at Bryn Mawr 
College. 


Simon Litman, professor of economics at the University of Illinois, spent 
the past summer in Russia, where he carried on economic investigations. 


S. J. Lukens, who for the past two years was instructor in economics at 
the University of Michigan, is now a member of the staff of the department 
of economics at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Professor Harley L. Lutz of Princeton University is directing an investi- 
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gation of county and municipal finances for the New Jersey State 


lature. 


Dr. George K. McCabe, last year an instructor in economics at Y 
University, is now an instructor in the department of economics in the Sch 
of Business Administration at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Dr. J. M. McDaniel is an instructor in economics at Dartmouth Colle; 


Dr. Austin F. MacDonald, assistant professor of political science at Wh; 
ton School, has accepted a position with the University of California. 


Dr. Ivan McDougle, associate professor of economics and sociology 
Goucher College, has been made chairman of the department of economig 
and sociology, in the resignation of Dr. Mollie Ray Carroll. 

Dr. Marion K. McKay, professor of economics at the University of Pitts 


burgh, gave courses last summer at the University of Oregon. 


Louis W. McKelvey of the University of Illinois has been appointed a 
sistant professor of English and business correspondence at the Northweste 
University School of Commerce. 


Dr. August Maffry of the University of Missouri has accepted an in 
structorship in economics at Dartmouth College. 


Dr. Charles F. Marsh of the department of economics in the College o 
Liberal Arts, American University, has accepted a position as associa 
professor of economics at the College of William and Mary. During the 
past two summers he has served as economic examiner with the United State 
Civil Service Commission. 


H. L. Marshall, formerly instructor in the University of Idaho, has beer 
made assistant professor of marketing in the School of Business Adminis 
tration at the University of Colorado. 


Dr. Howard H. Martin of the University of Cincinnati has been appointed 
associate professor of geography in the College of Business Administration 
at the University of Washington. 


Dr. James A. Maxwell, associate professor of economics at Clark Uni 
versity, is on leave for the current academic year. He is studying the in 
fluence of Canadian Dominion grants-in-aid to the provincial governments 


Dr. Joseph G. Mayton has been made associate professor of economics at 
Louisiana State University. 


E. T. Miller of the University of Texas has spent the summer and fall 
in Germany and expects to return at the beginning of the second semester. 


Professor R. C. Mills, head of the faculty of economics at the University 
of Sydney, Australia, is visiting professor of economics at the University 
of North Carolina during the fall quarter, where he is conducting a graduate 
seminar on the economic and political problems of Australia. 


Thomas J. Mills of Wooster College is a graduate assistant in economics 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Professor J. E. Moffat is acting head of the department of economics and 
xiology at Indiana University during the absence of Professor U. G. 
estherly. 

Dr. Royal E. Montgomery has been appointed assistant professor of 
momics at Cornell University to succeed Professor Sumner H. Slichter in 
» feld of labor economics. 


Frank J. Naumann, instructor in industry at the Wharton School, has 
signed to accept a position with the H. S. Dennison Company. 


s. H. Nerlove, assistant professor of risk and risk-bearing at the Uni- 
ssity of Chicago, has been granted a leave of absence for the coming year 
do research as a member of the staff of the Financial and Economic Re- 
arch Section of the Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


P, F. Palmer of Leland Stanford University is this year an acting in- 
uctor in economics at Dartmouth College. 


R. D. Patton has returned to Ohio State University after a year of gradu- 
te research at Columbia University and has been appointed assistant pro- 
essor of economics. 


George M. Peterson resigned from his position in the Treasury Department 
d accepted a position at the University of California. 


Carl A. Rehm, adjunct professor of business administration in the Uni- 
ersity of Texas, has returned to his position after a year’s leave spent in 
aduate work at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Henry J. Rehn, associate professor of business administration at the 
Jniversity of Texas, has returned to his position after a year’s leave spent 
mn doing graduate work at the University of Chicago. 


Joseph J. Senturia has left the department of economics at Washington 
Jniversity, St. Louis, to accept an appointment with the Encyclopedia of 
he Social Sciences. 


William P. Shaffer, formerly an instructor in economics at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is now an instructor in the economics department at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Robert Vernon Shirley has been appointed research assistant in the Bureau 
of Business Research at the University of Texas. 


Herbert D. Simpson of the Northwestern University School of Commerce 
las been advanced to the rank of professor of economics. 


Sumner H. Slichter has resigned his professorship of economics at Cornell 
and has become professor of business economics in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


Professor L. Edwin Smart of the department of economics, Ohio State 
University, served during the summer as statistician to the Committee on 
Research of the governor’s taxation committee. 


C. Aubry Smith, associate professor of business administration in the Uni- 
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[ Decem 
versity of | re rned to his work after a year’s leave spent 
graduate stu 1 University. Dr. 
Professor ‘1 f the University of Virginia gave courses dur of tha’ 
the summer Harvard University in economic , 
he s ; mic theory and pub tall 
finance. 
Vernon G. S ly assistant professor of economics at the U “ 
versity of Or ng head of the department of economics and 4s; _ 
ciate profess nomics at the University of New Mexico, ] Dr. 
J. J. Spen n sth uctor in economics at Ohio State Universit . 
has accepted nt professorship of economics at the University y 
Arizona. A. 
Royal S. S Knox College has been appointed professor of ¢¢ 
nomics at t! Mi 
Professor r of the University of Buffalo is at prese ai 
engaged in s rch for the School of Commerce at Northweste 
University. | filiated with the New York office of the Instity Vi 
for Researc! 1omics and Public Utilities during this year. econ 
Dr. Fran rofessor of economics at the University of Pitt Py 
burgh, spent n Russia with a group of economists who wero! | 
studying ec in that country. com! 
W. L. Va been appointed instructor in merchandising Vi 
the Universit Yor 
Professor J f the University of Chicago has been granted P 
leave of abse rent academic year to be at the Institut Universi for 
taire des H Internationales at Geneva, Switzerland. During)! 
the early aut ve a series of lectures at the University of Vien I 
Dr. W. H. \ 1s resigned as assistant professor of industry @..., 
the Univers ylvania to accept a position as mineral economis pro 
with the Na trial Conference Board. Ha 
Wimberly ( nary College has been appointed assistant i We 
accounting at state University. 
Professor | V rlv, head of the department of economics an 
sociology at University, is spending this semester in research i at 


Washington, 


Findley W ‘ly of the department of economics at the Uti 
versity of Illi n appointed assistant professor at the Universit 
of Oklahoma 

R. A. Wea :ppointed instructor in economics and sociology 4 


Lafayette 


Milton Ws resigned as instructor in economics and sociology 
at Lafayette ( 


Herman B been appointed instructor in economics at Indiana 


University. 


| 
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Spent Dr. Roger H. Wells, associate professor of economics at Bryn Mawr 
sllege, has been elected faculty representative on the Board of Directors 


‘shat college. 
that college 
nd pub 


jylius I’. Wendzel is instructor at Harvard University. 


Professor Carl J. Whelan of Wake Forest College, North Carolina, is a 


4 
the U mher of the teaching staff of economics at Princeton University. 
d member ¢ 
Dr. John R. Whitaker has resigned as instructor in merchandising at 
sho University of Pennsylvania to join the executive staff of the American 
cores Company. 
\. H. Williams, professor of industry at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has returned after a sabbatical year in Europe studying industrial conditions. 
r of 


Miss Irene Williamson has been appointed assistant statistician in the 
Bureau of Business Research at the University of Texas. She has been 
Presenm ..cretary to the agriculture editor on the staff of the Dallas News. 

hweste ; 

Instity Virgil Willit has been advanced from instructor to assistant professor of 
Vear, economics at Ohio State University. 


of Pitts Professor Joseph H. Willits of the department of industry, University 
Who werd of Pe nnsylvania, has been appointed by President Hoover to serve on the 
committee on unemployment statistics. 


dising Villiam H. Withers is an instructor in the School of Commerce at New 
York University. 


ranted Professor Harvey A. Wooster of Oberlin College, who is absent on leave 
Universi for the year 1930-31, is serving as visiting professor of economics at Tufts 
During 
onege, 


‘egg Professor Erich W. Zimmerman of the University of North Carolina has 

lustry MM returned from E urope where he was engaged in collecting data for a research 

Conon yroject in the field of price control. He lectured at the following institutions: 
Handelshochschule, Berlin; Handelshochschule, Mannheim; Institut fiir 

istant ig Vcltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr, Kiel; and the Chamber of Commerce, Diis- 
seldorf. 

nics wl Dr. Grace S. M. Zorbaugh, formerly associate professor of economics 


earch imm2t lowa State College, has been appointed associate dean of women and 
associate professor of economics at Ohio State University. 
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New and Important 


McGraw-Hill Books— 


MATHEMATICAL 
INTRODUCTION TO 
ECONOMICS 


By EVANS, , Pro- 
fess Mathematics, 
ne £ pages, 
6x ’ $3.00 
The J f Political Economy 
says in w: “The ac- 
cumula udies will, 
as in tl sciences, call 
more a stently for 
mathe Many 
econo! m to re- 
quire f 1 terms of 
functi h Professor 
Evans is hority. This 
book hel; 4 groundwork 
upon ntributions 
to polit y of first-rate 
importa ted to be 
based. 


THE WORLD’S ECONOMIC 
DILEMMA 


By ERNE MINOR PATTER- 

SON, Frotess nomics, 

Univers y Pennsvlv nia ; 

Presider American Academy 

of | and Sci- 

ence i“ esey House Pub- 

ical ave 6x9, 

illustrated $3.50 
John R. ¢ say This 
book is sensational, yet 
solidly Pre ssure of 
populati ling for raw ma- 
terials a falling prices, 

protective restricted migra- 
tion, fas lictator 
ship, mah future dismal. 
Patterson fully \siders, too, 
the bad 5 played by America in 
this world » It is the first 
readable l y f world eco- 
nomic ¢ ind highly im- 

portant f in readers. 


ECONOMIC RHYTHM 
A Theory of Business Cycles 


By ERNST WAGEMANN, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Ber- 
lin; President of the Statisti- 
cal’ Office of the German 
Reich; Director of the Ger- 
man Institute for Business 
Cycle Research. Translated 
by D. H. BLELLOCH of the 
International Labor Office at 
Geneva, with a prefatory note 
by Westey C. MITCHELL, 
286 pages, 6x9, 47 illustra- 
tions. $3.00 
Charles Jesse Bullock, G. F. 
Baker, Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University, says: “Dr. 
Wagemann has written an im- 
portant treatise upon an important 
subject, which in its American 
translation will bring to American 
students an authoritative account 
of what has been accomplished in 
Europe in the study of business 
cycles, and many valuable sugges- 
tions for future work in this im- 
portant field.” 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


By WarREN S. THOMPSON, 
Director of Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, Miami Univer- 
sity. McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in Sociology. 462 pages, 
6x9, 150 charts and tables. 
$3.75 
Donald P. Young, Wharton Assis- 
tant Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, writes, 
I am delighted that such a 
comprehensive text on population 
has been made available. I know 
of no other book in the field 
which contains such clear and 
thorough-going analyses of the 
major population issues in the 
United States.” 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 


Avenue 


370 Seventh 


New York 
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STATISTICAL TABLES AND GRAPHS 


By Bruce D. MUDGETT 
University of Minnesota 


i ew emphasis in this book has been placed upon those elementary 
statistical methods with which business men are likely to come 
into most intimate contact. Each method is clearly analyzed, copious- 
ly illustrated, and generously supplied with exercise material. From 
a long experience in teaching elementary statistical methods to stu- 
dents preparing to enter the School of Business Administration at 
the University of Minnesota, Professor Mudgett has presented the 
subject with unique effectiveness. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK C. Mitts of the School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, says,—"“This little book constitutes a very welcome addition to sta- 
tistical literature. It covers a fieid not systematically cultivated in any other 
treatise and does so in a scholarly, concise, and altogether satisfactory man- 


ner. 
$1.75, postpaid 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


| SOUTH AMERICA 


By CLARENCE F, Jones, Clark University 


“This is an outstanding contribution to the modern science of regional geography. The book 
will fill an important place amongst geographical literature an should prove a most satis- 
factory textbook for all college courses which deal with any phase of the geography of South 
America.""—KIRTLEY F, MATHER, Harvard University. .00. Students’ Edition, $4.75. 


FOREIGN BANKING SYSTEMS 


Edited by H. PARKER WILLIS and B. H. BECKHART, Columbia University 


“The aan systems of 16 foreign countries are treated in detail by 20 leading economists. 
The net result in each treatise is a thorough and comprehensive picture of past and present 
banking growth, together with its attendant and affecting developments, in each of the 16 
countries."—The Wall Street Journal. $7.50. Students’ Edition, $6.00. 


PRODUCTION ORGANIZATION 


By JoHN D, Brack, Harvard University, and A. G. BLACK, Iowa State College 


“The volume marks an advance over the orthodox presentation of the principles of eco- 
nomics; it takes a vital step toward making economics realistic and so freeing it from the 
bonds of old rationalistic tradition. The book is to be strongly recommended to all economics 
cepartments struggling with the problem of an introductory course."’"—F, D. Tyson, in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. $3.75. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The Industrial History. 
of the United States 


By 
WITT BOWDEN, Ph.D. 


issistant Professor of History in the 
University of Pennsylvania 


Professor Bowden’s volume is distinctly original in its approach. 
Planned as a text for the college student, at the same time it avoids 
the didactic manner of the usual text which repels or merely patron- 
izes the student. Based on the conception of the college student as 
having mental needs and purposes quite similar to those of other 
readers, it embodies the primary essential of a good text by incor- 
porating the substantial body of knowledge logically organized and 
clearly presented. Facts are included, not merely because they are 


facts, but are selected for the purpose of having the student visual- 
ize the flow of events realistically and with understanding. Among 
its distinctive features are: 


1. Its use of anecdotes and a lively style to avoid the 
deadly tedium of the typical text. 


2. Its clear analysis and sympathetic treatment of the his- 
tory and the problems of southern planters and western 
farmers as well as of industrialists in the narrow sense. 
3. Its inclusion of important topics not discussed in other 
books of comparable nature, such as trade associations, 
company unions, the tactics of labor and capital since the 
World War, technological unemployment, the farm prob- 
lem, industrial research, rationalization of business, and the 
problems of applying scientific method in the world of 


social relations as well as in the field of technology. 


Professor Joseph Mayer of Tufts College . . . “Nowhere else have 
I found the history of the United States from the economic point 
of view which at once covers the ground so adequately and tells 
the story of the race of the United States to industrial supremacy 
with such clarity and insight.” 


Octavo, 511 pages, Cloth. Price $4.00 


ADELPHI COMPANY 


Publishers 
160 Fifth Avenue New York 
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